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Membership  Benefits 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center  Newsletter 

Calendar  of  Bell  Gallery  exhibitions 

Invitations  to  Bell  Gallery  openings 

Informational  notes  on  all  exhibitions 

25%  discount  on  Bell  Gallery  and 
Department  of  Art  catalogues 

Notices  of  lectures 

Special  events  and  trips 


Special  Events  for 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center  1980-81 

A  reception  in  the  Bell  Gallery  following  a 
lecture  by  William  Rubin,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  curator  of 
the  Picasso  exhibition 

An  evening  in  the  Bell  Gallery  with  Profes- 
sor Kermit  Champa  and  the  ten  graduate 
students  responsible  for  organizing  and 
preparing  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibition 
Manet:  Rewitness  the  Execution. 

A  trip  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
to  view  the  exhibition,  Camille  Pissarro. 


Bell  Gallery  Exhibitions  1980-81 

Contemporary  Australian  Printmakers  I 
Recent  Polaroid  Photographs 
Joel  Shapiro:  Recent  Sculpture 
O.  Louis  Cuglielmi:  Paintings  of  the  Thirties 
Manet:  Rewitness  the  Execution 
Brown  Student  Exhibition 
Frank  Stella   Prints  and  Paintings 
Senior  Exhibition 


Membership  Categories 

□  Associate  Member 

A  contribution  of  $25.00  —  Receive 
Friends  of  List  Art  Center  Newsletter; 
receive  announcements  of  exhibition 
openings;  receive  notification  of  lec- 
tures and  trips;  attend  special  events; 
receive  discounts  on  publications. 

□  Contributing  Member 

A  contribution  of  $50.00  —  all  of  the 
above,  plus  the  publications  of  the  Bell 
Gallery. 

□  Sustaining  Member 

A  contribution  of  $  1 00.00  or  more  — 
all  of  the  above,  plus  the  catalogue  of 
the  annual  graduate  exhibition. 

Membership  dues  are  tax-deductible 


I  enclose  $_ 


Jor  the  annual  mem- 


bership checked  above. 


STREET 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  CODE 

Please  make  checks  payable  to : 
Brown  University  —  Friends  of  List  Art 
Center 

and  send  to: 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center 
Box  1877 
Brown  University 
Providence  Rl  02912 
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CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Preserve  your 
assets  for  your 
children  or 
grandchildren 

With  a  charitable  lead  trust 
funded  with  securities, 
closely-held  stock,  income- 
producing  real  estate,  or  a 
partnership  interest,  you 
can  make  a  gift  to  family 
members  at  a  reduced  tax 
cost.  Not  only  will  you  save 
taxes  but  your  heirs  will 
receive  a  bigger  inheritance. 
If  you  have  a  substantial 
estate  and  want  to  learn 
more  about  how  this  tax 
planning  idea  could  work 
for  you  and  your  family,  call 
or  write  us  today. 

For  more  information  contact: 
Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  02912 
401/863-2374 
Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 
Ruth  Harris  Wolf  41 
Co-Chairmen 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


Dick  Dannenf  elser 

Editor:  Re  Dannenfelser:  A  good  piece 
on  this  unfortunate  unresolved  situation 
(BAM,  November). 

However,  it  points  up  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  reside  in  the  world  of  aca- 
demia,  namely,  it's  not  the  real  world. 

Out  in  the  real  world,  you  get  notified  of 
termination  and  that's  it!  Rarelv  do  you  get  a 
nice  severance  package  and  the  time  to 
relocate. 

Come  on,  Mr.  Dannenfelser,  let's  get 
out  of  the  "me,  me,  me  syndrome"  and  self- 
pity  trough  and  go  out  into  the  world  and 
spread  your  word  to  others  who  can  benefit 
from  it;  you'll  be  better  off  all  around. 

RICHARD  OLNEY  '61 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

Editor:  This  is  a  short  note  voicing 
strong  support  for  Dick  Dannenfelser.  I  con- 
sider him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
derstanding and  compassionate  men  on 
campus  while  I  was  there,  and  found  his 
brand  of  intellectual  humanism  during  those 
years  to  be  an  important  part  of  my  college 
experience. 

The  University  does  itself  a  great  dis- 
service to  even  consider  dismissing  him,  and 
I  urge  the  administration  to  re-examine  its 
decision.  Brown  cannot  afford  to  lose  men 
like  Dick  Dannenfelser. 

BOB  K1NGSLAND  '69 
Cohasset,  Mass. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  President  Swear- 
er, with  a  copy  to  the  BAM. 

Sir:  In  regard  to  Mr.  Dannenfelser's  dis- 
missal, whatever  happened  to  "last  hired, 
first  fired?"  Concern  for  pluralistic  balance  is 
a  good  thing,  but  its  source,  concern  for  the 
individual,  is  a  better  one.  I  hope  you  will 
find  a  way  to  reinstate  Chaplain  Dannen- 
felser. 

SUSAN  LEE  D'ANDREA  71 

Warwick,  R.I. 

Editor:  There  are  many  of  us  who  would 
have  rather  read  that  the  Brown  Bear  had 
caught  mange  and  was  to  be  put  down  at  the 
end  of  the  season  than  to  have  read  that  Dick 
Dannenfelser  was  being  fired.  I  read  the 
story  in  the  November  BAM  with  a  great  deal 
of  sadness  as  it  seems  to  diminish  the  stature 
of  all  the  participants. 

President  Swearer  has  seemed  from  this 


distance  to  have  been  the  canniest  political 
operator  since  Helen  Thomas  agreed  to  ac- 
cept collect  calls  from  Martha  Mitchell.  Ho\  I 
ever,  in  pushing  for  the  elimination  of  Dan  . 
nenfelser's  chaplain's  position,  he  appears 
have  made  a  monumental  underestimatior  | 
of  the  warmth  and  affection  that  abounds  f  | 
this  man,  not  only  from  current  students, 
faculty  and  staff,  but  also  from  alumni. 

Charlie  Baldwin  appears  to  have  demc  I 
strated  that  he  lacks  both  convictions  and 
courage.  He  has  let  this  unfortunate  situati 
develop  around  him  without  taking  the  lea  I 
as  the  senior  chaplain,  to  avoid  this  absurd 
stand-off.  Perhaps  Dannenfelser  was  too 
popular  with  his  constituents  in  a  way  that 
the  Rev.  Baldwin  could  not  accept. 

Saddest  and  most  baffling  of  all  is  Die 
response.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  sho' 
ing  that  one's  sincere  beliefs  are  not  enoug 
and  that  it  is  important  to  act  on  one's  faith 
Dick's  response  to  this  dreadful  situation  h 
been  inaction.  To  file  complaints  with  civil 
rights  commissions  seems  a  remarkably  ef- 
fete response  from  everyone's  favorite 
activist. 

One  light  in  this  gloomy  setting  was  t 
apparent  evenhandedness  of  Debra  Shore' 
report.  There  is  great  strength  in  an  in- 
stitution which  can  openly  discuss  family 
quarrels.  I  hope  that  this  strength  will  lead 
a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  than  Brown 
dismissing  this  magnificent  spiritual  leader 

DAVID  OWEN  ROBINSON  74  A.M.,  '77  Ph. I 

Denver,  Colo. 


A  Message 


College  Hill,  USA 


Brunonia. 

While  we  can't  yet  claim  to  be  a  nation,  and  won't 
even  suggest  that  we're  a  51st  state,  we  can  at  least  call 
ourselves  a  national  community,  a  state  of  mind.  And 
a  unique  one  at  that.  Our  roots  run  back  to  a  campus 
on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  the  smallest  state  in  the 
union.  Our  passports  are  stamped  "Brunonian."  Our 
visas  are  marked  "unlimited." 

And  this  message  about  Brown  (by  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni  on  behalf  of  Brown)  is  to  remind  you  that 
—  no  matter  where  your  own  career  has  taken  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live  or  where  you  work  —  you  can 
keep  one  foot  on  College  Hill.  How?  By  lending  a 
hand  in  any  of  a  dozen  rewarding  ways.  We  are  not 
talking  about  sending  money,  in  this  instance;  we're 
writing  you  about  representing  Brown  in  your  own 
backyard,  about  participating  in  events  Brunonian 
when  they  are  heading  your  way. 

One  arm  of  the  Associated  Alumni  (here  we  go 
with  those  awesome  acronyms  again)  is  CAOCAC, 
which  sounds  like  a  medicine  and  actually  is  a  vital- 
izing force.  It's  The  Clubs  And  Off  Campus  Activities 
Committee.  Harold  Meyer,  Jr.  '58  is  Chairman  and  if 
you  write  Hal  at  Box  1859,  Brown  University,  he'll 
send  a  booklet  spelling  out  the  scores  of  ways  in  which 
you  can  do  something  locally  for  Brown.  This  new 
booklet,  Handbook  For  Alumni  Activity,  will  be  off 
the  presses  early  in  the  spring. 


What  kinds  of  things  can  you  do?  First,  of 
course,  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Brown  Club  — 
there  are  60  of  them  and  they  are  always  up  to  some- 
thing interesting.  Write  Hal  if  you  don't  know  who 
the  alumni  leaders  are  in  your  area,  and  we'll  send  you 
the  Who's  Who  of  the  Club  nearest  you.  Another 
thought.  Start  a  small  ad  hoc  Club  or  gather  a  group 
—  maybe  to  cheer  a  Brown  team  on  a  road  trip  ...  to 
hold  a  seminar  (we  can  help  you  with  materials) .  .  . 
to  applaud  a  Brown  choral  group. 

And  little  things,  all  to  help  spread  the  word  of 
Brown  —  perhaps  as  seemingly  silly  as  a  Brown  decal 
on  your  car,  dropping  a  note  to  some  Brunonian  in  the 
news,  always  referring  to  Brown  in  your  own  biogra- 
phy when  giving  speeches.  And  how  about  being  a 
patron  of  the  arts:  for  $16  give  a  Brown  Book  Award 
to  a  local  high  school  junior  for  distinction  in  English? 
It's  fun,  it's  satisfying,  it  salutes  excellence  and  helps 
Brown. 

Really,  you  can  be  back  on  the  Hill  right  where 
you  are.  If  44,000  Brunonians  participate  in  ways  like 
this  only  once  a  month  .  .  .  why  a  Brown  diploma 
would  become  one  of  the  world's  most  sought  after 
passports. 

The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Join  in  —  you'll  enjoy  the  work. 


the  Associated  Alumni  ot  Brown  University 


An  invitation  to  sponsor  a 

BROWN  BOOK  AWARD 

,    and  get  a  two-for-one  return. 


In  the  spring.  Brown  Book  Awards  are  presented  to  high  school  juniors  throughout  the  country 
who  are  top  ot  their  class  in  English.  The  Awards  are  sponsored  by  individual  alumni,  local 
Brown  Clubs,  and  local  committees  of  the  National  Alumni  Schools  Program.  Some  sponsors 
designate  which  schools  should  have  the  Brown  Award.  Others  let  NASP  decide  where  the 
schools  are  that  benefit  most  from  the  award. 

$16  sponsors  the  Book.  The  two-for-one  return:  Encouragement  to  the  nation's  top  students  to 
think  about  Brown.  Increased  awareness  of  Brown  and  its  excellence  across  the  country. 

We  invite  you  to  join  the  Brown  Book  Award  program  with  NASP. 

Tom  Hassan,  Director 
401  863-3306 


Irresponsible? 


Brown  Book  Award  Sponsorship 

D  I  wish  to  sponsor books  at  $  1 6  each. 

D  The  Brown  Club  of 

sponsor books  at  $  1 6  each. 

D  The  NASP  Committee  of 

sponsor books  at  $  1 6  each. 

This  is     D  new     Q  old  sponsorship. 
Please  bill 


.wishes  to 
wishes  to 


D  If  a  Book  has  already  been 
designated  for  this  school,  you 
can  use  it  at  another  school . 


STREET  ADDRESS 


in  April. 


IAVe  wish  the  Awards  to  be  given  at 

NAMEOF  SCHOOL  CITY     STATE     ZIP 

Please  return  this  form  no  later  than  March  1,  1981.  Mail  to  Brown  Book  Award/NASP, 
Box  1859  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  "2912. 


Book  a  trip 
of  true  adventure 


•  Gems  of  Australasia     •  China  Coast 

•  Indonesian  Expeditions     •  Coral  Sea 

•  Antarctica 


UNDBLAD/SWIRE  CRUISES.  LTD. 

8  Wright  Street.  Dept  LEX 
Westport.  CT  06880  USA 
(203)  226-4189 

Please  send  a  brochure  to 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Travel  Agent 


Gelfand, 
Breslauer, 
Rennert& 
Feldman 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Business 

Management 

Services 

for 

The  Literary 

and 

Performing  Arts 


1  Income  Monitoring 

and  Collection 
•  Financial  and  Tax  Planning 
1  Cash  and  Asset  Management 

Royalty  Examinations 


GELFAND.  BRESLAUER.  RENNERT  S  FELDMAN 

489  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  682-0234 

Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco 
Nashville,  Palm  Springs.  London 


Editor:  It  has  been  almost  five  vears 
since  I  wrote,  and  over  four  vears  since  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly  published,  a  letters 
pressing  my  disappointment  at  your  cov- 
erage of  issues  of  concern  to  the  lesbian  ar 
gay  community.  Indeed,  as  mv  letter  poin 
out,  the  only  mention  of  gav  people  at  all  i 
your  pages  was  insulting  and  offensive.  A 
Brown  gets  ready  to  enter  1981,  I  am  sad  h 
have  to  note  that  your  coverage  has  not 
improved. 

The  struggle  of  lesbians  and  gay  men 
civil  rights  has  seen  the  active  participatio: 
of  many  Brown  and  Pembroke  alumni/ae, 
but  sad  to  say,  the  uninitiated  would  neve 
know  it  from  the  pages  of  the  BAM.  On  th 
other  hand,  the  sharp  eye  would  catch  ma 
familiar  names  throughout  the  "class  note 
pages:  lawmakers  such  as  Massachusetts 
State  Senator  Samuel  Rotondi,  '69,  a  sup- 
porter of  that  state's  anti-discrimination  g; 
rights  legislation,  and  New  York  Citv  Cou 
cillor  Jane  Trichter  '67,  a  chief  sponsor  of  g 
rights  bills  in  that  citv;  Trish  Nugent  '71,  v 
appeared  in  the  award-winning  documen 
tary  film  Word  Is  Out;  and  Neil  Miller  '67,  i 
former  managing  editor  of  Boston's  excels 
Cay  Community  News.  This  could  be  a  very 
teresting  and  informative  story,  and  it  is  u 
fortunate  that  BAM  has  chosen  to  ignore  i 

To  make  matters  worse,  BAM  often  ir 
suits  lesbians  and  gav  Brunonians  in  othe: 
subtle  (and  presumably'  unintentional!  wa 
Each  of  your  last  two  issues  contains  a  cas 
point.  In  the  October  1980  issue,  on  page ." 
your  reporter  states  that  cryptology  "has 
come  out  of  the  international  espionage  cf 
et."  It  is  not  honest  of  vou  to  rip  off  our 
idiom  (and,  at  the  same  time,  our  history  i 
our  experience  of  oppression)  while  not  fii 
ing  the  space  even  to  acknowledge  our  bai 
existence.  Then,  in  the  November  1980  iss 
on  page  30,  vou  draw  humor  from  a  joking 
remark  that  what  excited  a  male  student  ir 
rock  outcropping  was  the  sight  of  "two 
women  sunbathing."  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  remark  was  even  more  offensive  tc 
women,  it  was  nonetheless  offensive  to  ga 
people  of  both  sexes,  for  it  onlv  has  meari 
within  the  context  of  presumed  hetero- 
sexuality,  and  anv  such  presumption  is,  al- 
most bv  definition,  callouslv  insensitive  to 
the  very  existence  of  minoritv  group  mem- 
bers. It  is  as  offensive  to  lesbian  and  gav 
people  as  the  admonition  to  "worship  at  th 
church  of  vour  choice"  is  offensive  to  non- 
Christians,  as  offensive  as  the  "flesh-color 
Band-Aid"  was  to  blacks. 

And  it  is  not  as  if  there  were  no  news  ( 
the  Brown  gav  and  lesbian  community  to  i 
port.  Aside  from  the  tidbits  noted  above 
which  I  have  seen  in  past  "class  notes" 
pages,  there  have  been  newsworthy  event! 
In  recent  issues,  much  space  was  devoted  t 
reporting  on  this  vear's  class  reunions.  I  wi 
privileged  to  attend  the  tenth  reunion  of  m 
class  this  vear,  a  reunion  which  received  a  ' 
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A  program  in  Brown  University's 
Continuing  College 

L    Box  1920,  Providence,  Rl  02912 
401  863-2785 


Focus  your  attention 
on  the  Tenth  Annual 
Brown  Summer  College 

Join  us  June  21-27  for  a  timely  and  provocative 
investigation  of  the  growing  social  and  ethical  issues 
underlying  today's  bio-medical  research. 


A  long  and  tedious  series  of  experiments 
by  two  skilled  cell  biologists  results  in  the 
first  successful  cloning  of  laboratory  mice. 
What  are  the  moral  implications  for  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  humans 
arising  from  this  major  breakthrough? 

A  medical  research  team  requests  per- 
mission to  experiment  with  the  injection  of 
cell  tissues  into  the  bone  marrow  of 
human  patients.  What  are  the  legal  and 
ethical  issues  confronting  both  patients 
and  professionals? 

These  are  just  two  of  the  many  perplexing 
moral  and  public  policy  issues  facing  bio- 
medical researchers  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  typical  of  the  line  of  questioning 
and  pursuit  of  understanding  you  will  fol- 
low as  a  participant  in  Brown's  1981  Sum- 
mer College  ...  a  vital,  battery-charging 
opportunity  open  now  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  people. 

Brown's  Summer  College  will  bring 
together  scientists  and  humanists  with 
alumni,  their  families  and  friends  during 
the  week  of  June  21-27.  The  morning  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  do  two  things:  pro- 
vide laymen  with  an  understanding  of  the 
science  involved  in  the  new  biology  and 
give  you  opportunities  to  discuss  the  moral 
and  public  policy  issues  growing  out  of 
that  science. 

You'll  also  have  your  choice  of  afternoon 
workshops,  opportunities  to  explore  your 
mind  and  discover  hidden  talents  and  a 


new  awareness  of  the  arts.  Music,  visual 
arts,  writing  .  .  .  just  some  of  the  choices. 

Brown's  Summer  College  is  a  unique  expe- 
rience, "an  eduvacation"  some  call  it.  It's 
an  opportunity  to  leave  your  daily  routine, 
to  explore  new  ideas,  to  catch  up  with  the 
future,  to  explore  the  issues  that  will  shape 
our  society  in  the  2 1  st  Century 

Isn't  this  the  year  to  experience  all  this  for 
yourself?  You'll  spend  your  mornings  in 
lectures  and  discussions  on  "The  New  Biol- 
ogy" and  your  afternoons  in  workshops 
and  studios.  We'll  have  a  clambake  on  the 
shores  of  Narragansett  Bay  You'll  discover 
new  friends  and  old  classmates. 

You'll  have  time  for  tennis  and  swimming, 
browsing  in  the  Brown  Bookstore  or  vis- 
iting the  University's  libraries  and  galleries. 
You'll  discover  a  new  Providence  with  its 
restored  colonial  sections  and  its  nationally 
acclaimed  repertory  theatre. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  your  sum- 
mer. Why  not  talk  it  over  with  your  family 
(we  do  plan  a  children's  program)?  Invite  a 
friend  to  join  you!  Then  mark  June  21-27 
on  your  calendar  for  an  exciting  break 
from  your  routines. 

If  you  complete  the  form  below  and  send 
a  $75  deposit,  we'll  reserve  your  space 
now.  If  you  need  more  time  to  make 
plans,  send  in  the  coupon  and  we'll  see 
that  you  get  full  details  in  advance  of  the 
general  mailing  —  and  a  chance  to  sign  up 
before  registrations  are  limited! 


Summer  College  advance  registration  form 


□  Yes,  I've  enclosed  a  check  made  pay- 
able to  Brown  University  for 

reservations  at  $75  each. 

Name 


□  I'm  interested  but  need  more  details. 
Please  send  me  complete  information 
before  you  send  the  general  mailing 


Street  address. 


City/state/zip 

Return  to  Continuing  College,  Box  1920  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rl  02912. 


PALM  BEACH 

AND  POLO. 

THEY  WERE 

MADE  FOR 

EACH  OTHER. 


Palm  Beach  Polo  and  Country 
Club.  A  total  resort  experience. 

1650  acres  of  champion- 
ship golf,  tennis,  swimming, 
racquetball,  squash,  croquet, 
biking,  horseback  riding, 
grand  prix  jumping  and 
international  world  class  polo  matches  that'll  take  your 
breath  away.  Complemented  by  gracious  wining  and 
dining.  And  privately  owned  villas  you  may  rent  by  the 
day,  week  or  season. 

There  are  a  number  of  outstanding  resorts  in 
Florida.  But  none  offer  everything  we  do. 

Palm  Beach  Polo 
and  Country  Club. 
The  resort  for  people 
who  want  everything. 
For  reservations 
and  information 
phone  or  write:  Palm 
Beach  Polo  and 
Country  Club,  13198  Forest  Hill  Boulevard, 
Wellington,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33411. 
Phone:  (305 )  793-1113,  or  call  toll  free  (800) 
327-4204.  In  Florida  call  (800)  432-4151. 


Palm  Beach  Polo 
and  Country  Club 


Beat  Bjorn  Borg  at  Tennis 
or  Jack  Nicklaus  at  Golf? 

That  would  be  nice  but  it  is  highly  unlikely.  Experience  shows  that 
amateurs  rarely  beat  professionals  at  their  own  game.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  investing,  many  amateurs  think  they  can  win;  big 
and  often. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  lot  of  money  in  the  stock  market  by 
yourself  but  it  is  not  easy.  And  the  difference  between  the  failure, 
mediocrity  or  success  of  your  investment  program  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  your  lifestyle.  Perhaps  your  problem  is  not  how 
to  select  stocks,  but  how  to  choose  an  investment  manager. 

We  offer  investment  management  services  to  individuals,  part- 
nerships, corporations,  trusts  and  pension  plans.  Our  objective  is 
simple:  To  increase  your  capital  as  much  as  we  can,  as  fast  as  we 
can.  without  taking  unreasonable  risks.  To  receive  information 
about  our  policies,  our  unique  performance-related  commission 
rebates,  and  how  to  open  an  account,  call  or  write: 


Sam  Skurnick 

MEMBER  NYSE 


Dennis  Grossman 

BS  WHARTON  MBA  CHICAGO 


695  Summer  Street  •  Stamford,  Connecticut  06901 
(20.3)  327-2103  (212)  582-6176 

25  Years  of  investment  management,  without  fees,  through 
the  use  of  discretionary  accounts 

SIPC 


good  deal  of  attention  in  BAM's  pages.  For 
me,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  reunion  w£ 
a  gathering  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  that  w 
scheduled  as  one  of  the  official  events  of  th 
reunion  weekend.  This  was  particularly  fit- 
ting, as  the  class  of  1970  was  the  first  class  t 
graduate  after  the  Stonewall  Riots,  the  Jum 
1969  resistance  which  marked  the  beginnir 
of  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  gay  rights 
movement.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis 
cover,  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  gav  and 
lesbian  alumni/ae  ever  officially  scheduled 
part  of  a  Brown  reunion  weekend,  and  1  w; 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  it.  I  was  only 
sorry  that  BAM  did  not  see  fit  to  include 
news  of  this  landmark  occasion  in  its 
coverage. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  continui 
journalistic  irresponsibility?  That  is  tough  t 
say.  BAM  is  currently  my  biggest  exposure 
Brown,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  say 
that,  at  times,  1  feel  it  would  more  appropn 
atelv  be  titled  the  Brown  Fundraising  Month} 
I  don't  necessarily  resent  that,  but  I  am  per 
sonallv  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  ti 
continue  even  mv  modest  support  of  Brow 
when  the  onlv  face  I  see  of  it  either  ignores 
me  or  insults  me.  Perhaps  the  policies  of 
BAM,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  University, 
will  change  only  when  pressure  is  brought 
bear  through  a  gay/lesbian  alumni/ae  assoi 
ation,  or  by  way  of  gay/lesbian  giving  from 
alumni/ae  who  choose  to  support  Brown 
other  than  through  their  graduation  classe: 
Such  groups  have  started  to  get  off  the 
ground  at  other  Iw  League  schools,  and  I 
urge  all  interested  Brunonians  to  make  con 
tact  with  me  for  further  discussion  of  this 
idea.  I  can  be  reached  at  524  Graydon  Ave- 
nue, Apartment  2,  Norfolk,  Virginia  23507. 

I  look  forward  to  the  dav  when  both 
BAM  and  the  University  itself  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  many  out- 
standing contributions  made  every  dav  to 
the  life  of  the  University,  and  to  society  in 
general,  by  lesbian  and  gay  members  of  the 
Brown  community. 

ROBERT  D.  SCHWARTZ  7 
Norfolk,  Va. 
If  Mr.  Schwartz  will  read  the  story  by  Janet  Phil 
lips  about  the  tenth  reunion  that  appeared  in  the 
June  BAM,  he  will  find  a  twenty-six-line  para- 
graph in  that  story  about  the  landmark  meeting  h 
refers  to.  —  Editor 


Bill  Jordy 


Editor:  I'm  sure  that  all  of  Jordy's  forme 
students  welcomed  Julie  Talen's  article  in  th 
October  BAM.  Her  portrait  brought  back 
many  recollections  of  a  teacher  who  is  sureh 
an  important  fixture  at  Brown.  But  there  is 
one  point  that  1  think  would  stand  under- 
lining, especially  in  light  of  some  current  de- 
bates in  architecture.  As  I  stressed  in  my  con 
versations  with  Ms.  Talen,  what  I  recall  mos 
vividly  in  his  teaching  and  counseling  was  a 
particular  thoroughness  of  understanding 
which  Jordy  asked  of  his  students.  He  en- 


raged  students  to  think  of  the  practice  of 
a  hitecture  not  as  a  narrow  technical  or  pro- 
fstional  endeavor  but  as  a  broad,  liberal  dis- 
Ci'ine  which  has  as  its  foundation  an  under- 
Siding  of  the  history  of  architecture. 

The  history  of  architecture,  as  Jordy 
S.'WS  us,  is  not  only  the  immediate  forms 
b  the  chain  of  ideas  behind  those  forms  — 
a  lain  which  might  link  architecture  to 
pnting,  social  history,  philosophy,  orliter- 
a  re.  This  is  an  understanding  which  would 
pclude,  one  would  think,  the  use  of  history 
it  manner  which  considers  the  forms  sepa- 
ri?  from  their  meaning  and  context  in  his- 
t(/.  At  a  time  when  a  facile  historicism  has 
borne  fashionable  in  architecture,  Jordy's 
fc.ons  seem  valuable  indeed. 

STAN  ALLEN  '78 
New  York  City 


Editor:  I  was  delighted  to  find  Bill  Jordy 
subject  of  your  lead  article  in  the  October 
£M.  In  those  courses  that  I  took  with  him, 
F 'fessor  Jordy's  cool  lecture  style  never  hid 
t  enthusiasm  he  feels  for  architecture. 

That  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  The 
8  dy  of  architecture  provided  me  with  a 
f,v  window  through  which  to  view  history, 
r  field  of  concentration.  I  continue  today  to 
c  cuss  the  subject  and  to  exchange  related 
t  'pings  and  photos  with  those  friends 
v  o,  like  me,  frantically  scribbled  notes  in  a 
ckened  List  Auditorium  or  sat  stiff-necked 
tore  slide  tables.  We  have  combed  Nan- 
t  ket  Island  in  search  of  two  Venuri  and 
r  jch  salt  box  houses  and  visited  Schinkel's 
it  es  Museum  in  East  Berlin.  The  enthu- 
Esm  is  long  lived.  Most  importantly,  in- 
jsredby  Professor  Jordy's  classes,  I  have 
.find  an  area  of  professional  interest  to 
\iich  I  can  wholeheartedly  devote  myself  — 
if  toric  preservation  law. 
t    Professor  Jordy  has  instilled  in  his  stu- 
(qnts  an  appreciation  of  interdisciplinary 
;idv  and  of  the  built  environment  that  few 
nuld  otherwise  have  gained.  It  is  unfortu- 
tlte  that  the  Department  of  Art,  so  rich  in 
Iman  resources,  lacks  the  material  re- 
tirees to  complement  the  fine  work  of  its 
'iulty.  May  I  suggest  in  this,  his  twenty- 
fl  h  year  of  teaching,  that  the  adminis- 
•t  Hon,  friends,  and  alumni  of  Brown  honor 
bfessor  Jordy  by  making  more  generous  fi- 
lncial  contributions  to  the  Department  of 
tt.  The  next  generation  of  studio  and  art 
llitory  students  will  reward  your  invest- 
fcnts. 

DAVID  A.  STEIN  '79 
New  York  City 

Msturbing  response 

Editor:  When  I  entered  Brown  in  1970,  it 
Pis  a  somewhat  subdued  place.  The  revolu- 
tns  of  the  60s  were  over  and  the  "new  cur- 
i  ilium"  was  more  of  a  curiosity  than  a  real- 
Ik.  With  the  success  of  the  new  curriculum 
'«d  the  academic  responsibility  that  it  fos- 
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Yes!  Documents,  photographs,  achievements,  news  clippings  .  .  . 
whatever  the  paper  oroduct,  can  last  forever  with  our  UNIQUE 
CUSTOM  LAMINATING  PROCESS. 

They  con  be  converted  info  beautiful  meaningful  wall  or  desk 
decorations  to  satisfy  the  most  demanding  taste.  Any  document  can 
be  made  into  a  unique  wall  plaque  or  any  combination  of 
elements  into  one  unit  with  this  process.  The  application  of  our 
product  is  endless.  Our  process  con  be  utilized  for  customized 
specialty  items,  or  for  all  types  of  corporate  achievements. 

Don't  let  your  memories  and  achievements  linger  only  in  your  mind, 
or  sit  in  o  drawer .  .  .  YOUVE  EARNED  IT  ...  LET  US  HELP  YOU 
PRESERVE  AND  DISPLAY  IT. 

DON'T  DELAY!  CALL  OUR  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  1-800-221-1418-19 
for  receipt  of  a  FREE  safety  mailer. 


PLASTI-PLAK  CORPORATION 
3300  NORTHERN  BLVD. 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY.  11101 


Nome 
Address 
City  


Stote 
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D  Check  Enclosed      □  Charge  Dy  VISA  CARD      D  Charge  Dy  MASTERCARD 

□  Charge  Dy  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Card  no.    Exp.  Date 


Signature 


Date 


Document  or 
Photo  Size 


Document  or 
Price      Photo  Size 


Price 


3x5 
4x6 

12.00 

4%x6% 
7x9 

15.50 

8x10 
8x12 

20.50 

8V2X12V2 
11x14 

22.50 

11X15 
12x16 


29.00 


13x16 
14x17 


34.50 


14x18 
16x20 


41.00 


Price  . 

Sub.  Total  . 
8%  Sales  Tax 
(N.Y  Res.  Only)  . 

Postage  and  Handling 
TOTAL 


$2.50 


CARIBBEAN 
YACHT  CHARTERS 

Private  crevved  yacht  charters  or 
Morgan  bareboat  fleet — Virgin 
Islands — Antigua — Grenadines. 
Charters  tailored  to  your  party. 
Groups  of  2  to  12. 

Tel.  Lynn  Jachney  617-599-7990 
Box  583AM.  Marblehead. 

Mass.  01945 
Toll  Free  800-225-2520 


Giuliano  Bugialli's 
Cooking  in  Florence: 

full-participation  cooking  lessons 

against  the  background  of  Florence's 

art, visits  to  famous  vineyards,  dinners 

in  Renaissance  villas  and  medieval 

hill  towns.  For  June,  July  &  Autumn 

programs,  contact  Mrs.  j*!»*. 

Bernard  Berman;  2830 

Gordon  St.;  Allentown, 

PA  18104;  215-435-2451. 

i 


"The  Fine  Art  of  Italian        | 
Cooking"  (Times  Books)        y 
—  available  at  your 
bookstore.  .-^ 


via  Air  France  Concorde 

1981 

Essence  of  France 

Holiday 

Fifth  Annual   Deluxe  Tour  of   the   Castle 
Hotels,  Cuisine  and  Cruises  of  France. 
Departures:  May.  July,  September,  October 

Sample  the  gourmet  cuisine  of  France  on  a 
leisurely  23  day  holiday  from  Paris  through 
Normandy,  Brittany,  the  Chateau  Country  in 
the  Loire  Valley,  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  the 
lie  de  France.  Stay  in  elegant  castle  hotels, 
sail  on  a  6  day  luxurious  hotel  barge  cruise 
and  enjoy  the  pastoral  scenery  of  the  French 
countryside.  Land  Price:  $4,985  plus  air  fare. 

Fully  Escorted!  Limited  to  22  Guests 

For  information  and  brochure  see  your  travel 

agent  or  contact:   TRAVEL  TIME 

17  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60602 

Phone:  (312)  726-7197 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 


tered,  Brown's  reputation  grew.  It  became 
known  as  a  place  to  go  for  academic  freedom 
and  excellence  without  the  liability  of  snob- 
bery and  one-upmanship  that  permeates 
other  institutions.  In  fact,  Brown  became  so 
popular  that  it  is  considered  now  the  "most 
difficult"  college  in  the  nation  with  regards 
to  admission  percentages.  This  is  in  some 
ways  gratifying,  even  worthy  of  pride.  Yet 
this  is  disconcerting  as  well. 

Several  talented,  bright  young  high 
school  students  in  mv  area  have  decided  not 
to  consider  applying  to  Brown  because  they 
do  not  think  that  they  can  get  into  the  "most 
selective  college  in  the  nation."  This  re- 
sponse disturbed  me  because  intimidation  is 
not  what  I  think  we  want  to  result  from  our 
new  popularity.  We  do  not  want  to  dis- 
courage stable,  hard-working,  bright  stu- 
dents from  applying  to  Brown.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  is  the  student  we  want  and  not 
necessarily  someone  who  is  interested  in 
going  to  Brown  just  because  of  its  new 
status.  I  think  we  need  to  de-emphasize  our 
admission  ratio  and  re-emphasize  what  is 
really  important:  the  individual  student  at 
Brown  and  the  opportunities  available  to 
him. 

STEPHEN  P.  KALTER,  M.D.  74 

Houston 


Ubiquitous  computers 

Editor:  Your  article,  "Mathematics  By 
Fiat?"  by  Professor  Davis  (BAM,  November), 
stimulated  our  thinking  about  mathematics 
and  computers.  How  grateful  we  are  to  have 
computers  take  a  lot  of  drudgery  off  our 
backs;  how  helpful  they  can  be  in  storing  and 
processing  mountains  of  information;  and  so 
on! 

We  enjoved  romping  through  the  phi- 
losophy of  an  independent  existence  of 
mathematics  and  the  "why"  of  certain  ma- 
nipulations which  we  often  take  for  granted. 
The  concluding  remarks  about  mathematical 
utility  and  its  impact  on  persons  through  the 
increasingly  ubiquitous  computer  inspired 
this  bit  of  letter  writing.  We  would  welcome 
further  articles  of  this  sort  elaborating  on  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  computer  and  dis- 
arming alarmist  attitudes  typified  by  the 
saying: "Are  we  in  the  grip  of  the  computers?" 

We  fear  there  may  be  a  negative  Lud- 
dite-type  reaction  to  computers  that  would 
deprive  people  of  their  benefits. 

HOPE  WILLIS  HUNTINGTON  '45 
ALLEN  HUNTINGTON  '43 
Westport,  Conn. 


The 

Myrtle  Beach 

Resort 

Oceanfront  Condominiums 

$8,000  Down 

90%  Financing 

$79,900 

Two  Bedrooms 

Fully  Furnished 

Lovely  Natural  Setting 

Wide  Oceanfront  Balcony 

Located  in  South  Myrtle  Beach,  S.| 

Reminiscent  of  Hilton  Head  Islartl 

Coll  toll  free  1-800-845-087 

(InS.C.coll  1-800-922-0641) 
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An  Alternative  To 

The  s24  Button  Dow 

0urs...$16. 


,^    ?li        |-    100°o  COMBE 


COTTON  OXFC 
BUTTON  00V 


Finest    traditional    design    and    tailoring     Se\ 

button  front,  placket  sleeve,  left  breast  poc* 

double  reinforced  side  seams  and  sleeves 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed 

Blue  or  White   Sizes  14Vi-i7",  '32-35. 


Huntington  aUothtrrB 

2258  E    MAIN  ST   •  COLUMBUS.  OHIO  43209 
Order  Toll  Free:  800-848  6203  In  Ohio  614-237-5695 

Please  send  me  100%  cotton  sh.rt(s)  @  $16  00  ea 
Add  $2  00  tor  ship  &  ins  regardless  of  quantity. 
Ohio  Res  add  4v2%  sales  tax 
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A  Pictorial  Album 


'#!»%! 


Yow  can  wrap  it  if  you  like . . . 


but  we  suggest  you  won't  even  want  a  cover-up 
because  the  classiest  gift  you  can  give  this  season 
is  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album. 

The  first  full-color  photographic  book  about  Brown, 
this  beautiful  100-page  hardcover  volume  contains 
eighty  pages  of  timeless  color  photographs. 

For  someone  special  who 

feels  special  about  Brown, 
For  your  mom,  your  dad, 
For  your  college  roommate, 
For  your  son  or  daughter, 
For  your  bowling  buddy, 

your  football  friend, 
For  your  favorite  alumnus, 
For  your  someday  applicant, 
For  yourself  —  it's  the  ideal  gift. 


I  wish  to  order copy(ies)  of 

Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  at  $36.50  a 
copy  (this  includes  $1.50  for  post- 
age and  handling). 

My  check  for  $_    _  ,  made  payable 
to  Brown  University,  is  enclosed. 
(Send  to  Brown  Alumni  Monthly, 
Box  1854,  Brown  University, ' 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912.): 


NAME,  CLASS 

STREET 

CITY,  STATE.  ZIP 

Your  order  will  be  mailed  to  the 
above  address  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  Please  allow  six/weeks. 
for  delivery.  .;, 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


FACULTY: 

Joan  Scott  and  the 
Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Chair 

In  1952,  a  voung  Pembroke  alumna 
wrote  Nancv  Duke  Lewis,  the  dean  of 
Pembroke,  about  her  ambition  to  be- 
come a  college  professor  —  and  her  hes- 
itation to  do  so.  "Am  I  foolish  to  think 
of  teaching?"  she  asked  the  dean,  who 
had  taught  mathematics  before  becom- 
ing dean  in  1950.  "Are  women  profes- 
sors rare  and  unusual  things?" 

Unfortunately,  they  were  —  but 
Dean  Lewis  hoped  to  change  that  an- 
swer bv  endowing  a  chair  for  a  woman 
professor  at  Brown  with  her  own  estate. 
The  Nancv  Duke  Lewis  Chair  has  been 
filled  bv  visiting  professors  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1967  —  five  years  after 
the  dean's  death  from  cancer  —  but,  in 
1978,  the  administration  decided  to  fill 
the  chair  with  a  senior  tenured  faculty 
member,  in  keeping  with  Dean  Lewis's 
original  intent.  Under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Durand,  assistant  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty, a  committee  of  four  faculty  mem- 
bers began  a  search  for  a  scholar  equal 
to  the  chair's  ideals.  Nancy  Duke  Lewis 
had  left  the  chair  open  to  any  field,  but 
stipulated  that  its  holder  be  a  clear  role 
model  for  students  such  as  her  1952  cor- 
respondent. The  committee  put  this 
into  1980  terms  by  seeking  a  woman 
who  not  onlv  had  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  her  own  subject,  but 
had  proven  equally  adept  and  com- 
mitted at  integrating  her  work  with 
women's  studies  —  for  the  chair's  hold- 
er would  be  given  institutional  respon- 
sibilities for  women's  studies  at  Brown. 

Last  July,  President  Swearer  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Joan  Scott 
as  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Professor  and 
professor  of  history.  Scott,  an  historian 
of  nineteenth-century  French  social  and 
women's  history,  comes  to  Brown  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Not 
yet  fortv,  she  has  already  established  a 
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History  professor  Joan  Scott. 

strong  reputation  in  both  labor  and 
women's  studies. 

The  daughter  of  two  high  school 
history  teachers  in  Brooklyn  (Scott's 
mother  worked  fulltime  while  she  was 
growing  up),  Joan  Scott  knew  early  on 
in  life  that  she  wanted  to  be  an  histo- 
rian. She  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  a  degree  in 
history  from  Brandeis  in  1962.  After  re- 
ceiving her  Ph.D.  in  history  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1969,  she 
held  teaching  appointments  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
Northwestern  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
where  she  won  tenure  in  1977. 

Labor  history  was  her  first  love.  By 
happy  coincidence,  one  of  her  major  in- 
fluences, E.  P.  Thompson,  the  British 
social  historian,  was  on  the  Brown 
campus  as  a  visiting  professor  this  fall. 
The  two  enjoyed  discussions  and  occa- 
sionally co-taught  classes.  "I  read  E.  P. 
Thompson's  The  Making  of  the  English 
Working  Class  when  I  was  in  college," 


Scott  says.  "That  book  really  shaped  tl 
way  I  thought  about  history."  Her  firs 
book,  The  Glassmakers  of Carmaux:  Fren 
Craftsmen  and  Political  Action  in  a  Nine- 
teenth Century  City  (Harvard  Universil 
Press,  1974),  won  the  American  Histoi 
cal  Association's  annual  prize  for  the 
best  first  book  written  by  an  American 
on  European  history,  and  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  National  Book  Award. 

The  move  into  women's  studies 
didn't  come  until  her  teaching  appoin 
ment  at  Northwestern,  where  she  was 
the  first  woman  to  teach  in  the  history 
department.  After  a  colleague  sugges' 
ed  she  try  her  hand  at  the  subject,  Sco 
taught  about  heroines  and  women's 
movements,  in  addition  to  European 
labor  history,  and  found  the  approach 
unsatisfying.  "It  took  me  awhile  to  re. 
ize  that  I  could  teach  women's  history 
the  way  I  taught  labor  history,"  she  sa 
in  a  recent  interview  with  one  of  her 
students,  Laura  Kroll  '81.  "I  started 
doing  research  on  working-class 
women,  both  in  and  out  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  that  was  how  I  moved 
from  labor  history  to  women's  history 

"The  fact  is,"  Scott  pointed  out  in 
the  interview,  "that  when  you  look  at 
the  history  of  women's  work,  women 
have  always  worked,  although  they 
haven't  always  been  paid  for  it.  And 
that's  when  looking  at  working-class 
women  becomes  really  important.  Be- 
cause, while  aristocratic  women  didn't 
work  in  the  1700s,  other  women,  in  fao 
did.  And  working-class  women  did  the, 
work  of  society  much  the  same  as  they 
do  even  now." 

Scott's  second  book,  Women,  Work 
ami  Family  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston, 
1978),  was  co-written  with  Louise  Tilly, 
an  associate  professor  at  the  University! 
of  Michigan,  and  it  expands  on  the  con 
nections  Scott  had  been  finding  in  look 
ing  at  women  and  labor.  It  covers  the 
impact  of  industrialization  on  women's 
employment  and  place  in  the  family, 
from  1750  to  1950,  in  England  and 


plnce.  Her  latest  research  brings  her 
hfk  to  nineteenth-century  French 
v)rking-class  women  and  has  already 
pduced  material  for  two  monographs. 
'   A  vivacious  woman  of  enthusiasm, 
v;or,  and  wit,  Joan  Scott  seems  to  rel- 
i;l  her  position  as  the  Nancy  Duke 
I  wis  professor  and  all  the  challenges 
inerent  in  it  —  not  the  least  of  which  is 
t  ng  the  first  tenured  woman  in  the 
htory  department  (there  are  three 
ymen  who  are  assistant  professors), 
"think  that,  for  some  people,  acknowl- 
e^ing  that  a  woman  can  truly  be  their 
eial  is  still  quite  a  change,"  Scott 
pises.  "Although  a  lot  of  them  were 
a/ays  willing  to  do  it,  to  actually  have 
a/oman  there  requires  a  bit  of  an  ad- 
j>  tment."  Scott  sees  herself  less  as  a 
tilblazer,  though,  than  as  a  woman 
jiio  can  use  her  influence  as  a  senior 
f  ulty  person  to  point  out  problems  for 
t:h  men  and  women  that  male  faculty 
r  mbers  might  not  consider.  "One  can 
f  int  out  things  without  being 
j 'achy,"  she  says. 

In  keeping  with  her  designation  as 
airofessor  with  responsibilities  for 
ftumen's  studies,  Scott  works  closely 
vth  the  Sarah  Doyle  Center  and  the 
vmen's  studies  board  on  curricula,  re- 
sirch  projects,  and  grant  proposals 
ad  as  a  conduit  to  the  administration. 
Eice  Brown  has,  as  yet,  no  official 
vimen's  studies  department  or  stand- 
al  concentration,  Scott  will  have  a 
Iding  role  in  the  direction  women's 
sidies  will  take  at  Brown.  She  has  al- 
ridy  begun  investigating  ways  of  bet- 
tt;  using  the  Pembroke  archives  and, 
f|leed,  of  using  the  tradition  of  Pem- 
bke  itself  as  a  focus  for  women's  his- 
t  y  at  Brown.  "Pembroke  stood  for  not 
siply  a  women's  college,  coordinated 
vth  Brown,  but  for  an  incredibly 
song  spirit  of  intellectual  accom- 
pshment,  a  kind  of  dignified  and  self- 
nfident  behavior  on  the  part  of 
vimen,  and  I  think  that  spirit  needs  to 
tkept  very  much  alive,"  she  told 
Lara  Kroll. 

The  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  chair  itself 
inne  of  the  few  endowed  chairs  in  the 
Cintry  with  a  specification  for 
vimen's  studies.  It  was  established 
vth  $250,000  from  Lewis's  estate  and 
flier  gifts,  but  needs  $750,000  to  be 
fly  funded.  Endowment  for  it  is  part 
Bhe  Campaign  for  Brown, 
i   Professor  Scott  also  brings  with  her 
aiational  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
Jj-s  seminar  for  this  year  for  college 
t chers  on  "The  New  Labor  History," 


with  an  emphasis  on  women  workers. 
The  seminars  bring  together  a  group  of 
college  teachers  for  discussions  and 
sharing  of  research. 

In  what  spare  time  she  has,  Joan 
Scott  has  taken  on  what  amounts  to  a 
personal  quest  for  information  about 
her  chair's  namesake,  Nancy  Duke 
Lewis.  "When  I  first  got  here,"  she  re- 
ports, "I  was  really  just  curious  —  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  her  when  I 
got  the  chair  —  so,  being  an  historian,  I 
went  to  the  archives  to  see  what  I  might 
find.  I  set  out  with  trepidation  —  I  was 
afraid  I  wouldn't  like  her  —  that's  the 
risk  you  always  take!  But  I  found  I  did 
like  her,  very  much.  I  found  her  ideas 
about  education  and  women  fascinat- 
ing, even  inspiring  —  and  in  many 
ways  timely."  Professor  Scott  would 
welcome  any  memorabilia  or  corre- 
spondence Pembroke  alumnae  might 
have  about  the  woman  who  was  their 
dean  from  1950  to  1961,  and  she  asks 
that  anyone  who  has  any  letters  or 
other  material  from  Nancy  Duke  Lewis 
write  her  at  the  History  Department, 
Box  1892,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02912. 

So  delighted  is  the  women's  com- 
munity with  Joan  Scott's  appointment 
that  she  is  being  given  an  "inaugura- 
tion" in  February,  replete  with  visiting 
academics  and  the  presentation  of  a 
scholarly  paper  by  the  new  professor. 
The  entire  month  of  February  wll  be  de- 
voted to  special  seminars  and  speakers 
in  women's  studies.  f.T. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

Going  underground: 
a  new  cable  network 

Brown's  underground  city  of  tele- 
phone lines  and  fire  alarms  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  new  resident  for  the  past  two 
months:  coaxial  cable,  six  miles  of  it. 
The  cable  is  being  laid  through  exist- 
ing underground  conduits  that  link 
Brown's  125  buildings.  Unlike  the  tele- 
phone lines  next  to  it,  which  enclose  a 
tangle  of  several  hundred  wires,  this 
cable  has  but  a  single  strand,  capable  of 
transmitting  television  and  computer 
signals  two  ways  at  radio  frequencies. 
The  new  addition  to  Brown's  tubular 
underground  will  be  completely  in- 
stalled, weather  permitting,  by  the  end 
of  February. 

When  it  is,  the  University  will  use 
this  cable  to  send  high-speed  electronic 
signals  of  computers  instead  of  buying 
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time  from  Bell  Telephone  to  do  so,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past.  That  is  the  cable's 
immediate  virtue,  for  Ma  Bell  has 
proved  so  woeful  a  parent  for  Brown's 
computer  lifelines  that  the  University 
filed  a  complaint  against  it  with  the 
state  Public  Utilities  Commission  at  the 
end  of  October. 

Promised  new  terminals  had  not 
been  hooked  up,  and  breakdowns  in  a 
new  computerized  meal-plan  system 
sent  lines  of  hungry  students  spilling 
out  into  the  Wriston  Quad.  Brown's 
complaints,  unsurprisingly,  made 
headlines  in  the  local  press. 

"We've  been  accused  of  engineer- 
ing that  whole  episode,"  says  William 
Shipp,  associate  professor  of  medical 
science,  who  is  serving  as  assistant  pro- 
vost for  computing  and  who  is  over- 
seeing the  project.  "Actually,  the  two 
developments  are  unrelated."  The  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  coaxial  cable 
goes  back  to  May  1978,  when  President 
Swearer  appointed  a  Task  Force  on 
Computing  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
vost Maurice  Glicksman  to  study  the  fu- 
ture of  computing  and  communications 
at  Brown.  When  the  task  force  recom- 
mended Brown  acquire  its  own  cable  for 
its  computing  needs,  the  President 
broke  the  task  force  into  several  smaller 
groups  to  consider  the  ramifications  of 
such  a  purchase,  from  its  uses  for  elec- 
tronic mail  to  the  possibilities  of  an  al- 
ternative phone  system.  Bill  Shipp  and 
Harold  Webber,  Jr.  '72,  a  computer  en- 
gineer consulting  with  the  University, 
wrote  the  final  report  which  went  to  the 
president  last  October.  Mr.  Swearer  and 
the  Corporation  approved  the  purchase 
of  the  current  cable  system  shortly 
after.  Installation  will  cost  $550,000  — 

ELMS  continued  on  page  56 
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What  price 
egalitarianism? 


Soaring  energy  costs  and  a  larger-than-expected 
enrollment  of  freshmen  and  upperclassmen  needing 
financial  aid  have  thrown  Brown's  balanced  budget 
into  a  precarious  position  and  the  University  now 
faces  some  difficult  questions.  Can  Brown  afford 
financial  aid  to  students?  If  so,  at  what  cost?  And  if 
not,  what  does  that  mean  for  diversity  —  racial,  geo- 
graphic, economic  —  in  the  student  body  at  Brown? 


By  Debra  Shore 

Craig  Jones  is  a  senior  at  Brown, 
a  history  concentrator  from 
Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  is  tall,  blond,  wears  boots,  and 
sounds  like  the  country  he  comes  from. 
Craig  is  also  the  first  person  in  his  fam- 
ily to  go  to  college  (his  mother,  a  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholar,  dropped  out  after 
one  semester  to  marry  her  high  school 
sweetheart).  He  had  never  heard  of 
Brown  until  his  junior  year  in  high 
school,  when  an  older  friend  began 
investigating  colleges  in  the  north. 

"I  went  through  the  catalogues  and 
I  narrowed  it  down  to  ten  schools," 
Craig  says,  "and  seven  of  'em  were  in 
the  Northeast.  Brown,  Amherst,  Tufts 
—  all  had  prettv  liberal  curriculums,  no 
distribution  requirements.  I  had  this 
idea  1  was  going  to  be  a  leftist  social  re- 
former. 1  winnowed  it  down  to  four 
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schools  —  Carolina,  Duke,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  decided  to  take  one  long 
shot  and  I  picked  Brown.  I'd  never  bee 
to  any  of  'em  but  I  looked  at  things  like 
minoritv  students  and  geographic  mix 
what  most  people  concentrated  in  and 
those  kind  of  demographic  things.  I  fig 
ured  that  because  Brown  was  an  Ivy 
League  school  it  probably  had  a  classie 
looking  diploma. 

"My  mother  was  reallv  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  my  going  awav  to  school.  A 
during  the  vear  I  started  planting  seeda 
in  my  mother's  head.  I  didn't  get  in  at 
Virginia;  I  was  waitlisted  at  Duke,  and 
got  in  to  Brown  and  Carolina.  I  called 
my  mom  from  the  post  office  and  I  saic 
'Guess  what?  I'm  going  to  Brown.'  and 
she  said,  'Well,  bov,  I  hope  vou  find  th' 
money.'  " 
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hope  you  find 
he  money 

No  phrase  more  succinctly  de- 
ribes  the  central  problem  at  Brown 
niversity.  Indeed,  many  of  the  crises 
Brown's  history  have  centered  on 
iding  the  money.  One  has  only  to  re- 
,11  the  effort  in  1769  to  find  a  perma- 
;nt  home  for  the  fledgling  Rhode  Is- 
nd  College  —  with  Bristol  County, 
ent  County,  Newport,  and  Providence 
\tering  into  the  bidding  (Providence 
on,  the  chief  reasons  being  the  large 
im  of  money  subscribed  by  the  corn- 
unity  —  nearly  $9,000,  the  central  lo- 
tion, and  easy  communication)  —  or 
e  attempt  to  attract  a  patron  by  offer- 
g  to  name  the  College  for  anyone  who 
)nated  $5,000  (Nicholas  Brown  made 
e  offer,  in  1804).  More  recently,  one 
ay  recall  the  severe  financial  crisis  at 
own  in  the  early  1970s  —  a  period 
hen  the  University  spent  nearly  $15 
illion  from  its  endowment  to  meet 
ldget  deficits  —  and  the  occupation  of 
niversity  Hall  by  minority  students  in 
•75  to  demonstrate  their  concern  that 
e  University  was  not  living  up  to  its 
immitments  to  minority  affairs,  this 
xurring  in  a  larger  net  of  student  con- 
rn  over  budget  cuts. 

Today,  though  the  situation  is 
uch  improved  over  the  early  1970s 
nd  indeed  no  subsequent  offer  has 
?en  issued  for  a  donor  to  name  the 
ollege)  and  though  the  University  has 
id  a  balanced  budget  for  the  last  two 
?ars,  Brown  is  struggling  still.  The 
aestion  is,  as  always,  how  much  can 
e  done  with  too  little?  This  year  the 
'oblem  centers  on  financial  aid. 

f  A  TT  ith  annual  charges  totalling 
i/\l  over  $10,000  next  year,  Brown 
w     ¥  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most 
pensive  colleges  in  the  country.  As 
:e  costs  of  attending  Brown  have  risen, 
I  own  has  attempted  to  ease  some  of 

is  burden  to  students  and  their  fami- 
[  'S  by  also  increasing  financial  aid,  but 
I  e  resources  of  the  University  have  not 
.  ;pt  pace  with  the  costs.  "While  our 
irious  sources  of  revenue  are  grow- 
g,"  says  Senior  Vice  President  Rich- 
d  Ramsden  '59,  "they're  not  growing 
>   much  as  or  in  excess  of  inflation." 

lition  is  Brown's  largest  source  of  in- 
!  >me  and  it  has  risen  approximately  60 
Tcent  in  the  last  five  years.  Other 
Wurces  of  revenues  are  income  from 
>i  dowment,  indirect  cost  recovery 


from  grants  and  contracts,  and  gifts 
from  alumni  through  the  Brown  Fund. 

Two  things  happened  this  year 
that  put  special  pressure  on  the  always 
pinched  budget  process:  it  now  appears 
that  Brown's  energy  costs,  primarily 
its  electric  bill,  will  run  approximately 
$600,000  to  $700,000  over  budget;  and 
financial  aid  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  is  also  running  about 
$600,000  over  budget.  Fortunately, 
Brown's  balanced  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent year  can  absorb  those  overruns. 
"We  can  cover  those  costs  with  in- 
creased revenues,"  Dick  Ramsden  ex- 
plains. "We  have  more  students,  short- 
term  investment  income,  indirect  cost 
recovery  and  a  contingency  fund.  We 
built  the  budget  on  an  enrollment  of 
5,175  undergraduate  students,  but  we 
now  have  about  5,350,  so  we  will  be  bal- 
anced for  this  year.  On  the  other  hand," 
Ramsden  says,  "for  the  next  year,  in 
spite  of  all  the  money  and  efforts  for 
conservation,  our  electricity  costs  are 
going  through  the  roof."  Since  1973, 
Brown's  electricity  costs  have  risen  202 
percent,  though  consumption  has 
dropped  approximately  10  percent. 
Cost  per  kilowatt  hour  almost  tripled 
from  1973  to  1979  —  from  one  and  a  half 
cents  to  four  cents  —  and  rose  rapidly 
again  last  year.  In  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1980,  Brown  spent  approximately 
five  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  the  rate 
had  reached  about  six  and  a  half  cents 
per  k.w.h.  by  last  fall  and  was  expected 
to  reach  eight  cents  on  January  1 .  "That 
could  conceivably  go  to  nine  or  ten 
cents  in  the  next  fiscal  year,"  Ramsden 
says.  "New  England  is  the  highest  cost 
area  in  the  country  for  electric  power, 
and  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  state  that 
has  no  nuclear  or  hydro-electric  power, 
so  we're  having  to  build  considerably 
more  money  into  the  energy  budget 
than  we  first  thought." 

The  second  part  of  this  year's 
struggle  has  to  do  with  financial  aid. 
From  1974  to  1979,  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  undergraduate  students 
at  Brown  received  some  form  of  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  University,  be  it  in  the 
form  of  an  outright  grant  of  money,  a 
loan,  a  campus  job  (known  as  work/ 
study),  or  a  combination  of  all  three. 
During  that  same  period,  federal  aid  for 
college  students  grew  rapidly  (in  the 
form  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  [BEOGs]  and  Supplemental 
Education  Opportunity  Grants  [SEOGs]). 
This  permitted  the  University's  total 


awards  to  students  to  grow  consider- 
ably, though  the  total  amount  required 
from  its  unrestricted  income  was  ac- 
tually modest.  Most  observers  of  the 
federal  scene  feel  that  rapid  growth  has 
now  ended,  and  some  worry  about  the 
extent  to  which  even  the  present  aid 
programs  will  receive  funding.  Both 
prospects  place  a  greater  burden  on 
universities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  students.  Moreover,  says  Dick 
Ramsden,  "because  of  inflation,  which 
has  resulted  in  high  increases  in  our 
own  charges,  the  need  of  our 
students  has  been  growing  even  more 
rapidly  than  our  fees." 

Each  year  in  February,  March  and 
April,  the  Brown  admission  of- 
fice accepts  applicants  for  the 
freshman  class  without  regard  to  any 
student's  ability  to  pay.  (This  is  firm 
policy. )  The  names  of  these  accepted 
students  are  then  sent  to  the  financial- 
aid  office,  where  Director  Alan  May- 
nard  '47  and  his  staff  calculate  an  aid 
package  for  those  applying  for  financial 
aid  —  usually  a  combination  of  grant, 
loan,  and  job  —  based  on  the  student's 
need  as  assessed  by  the  standards  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service.  When  an 
offer  of  admission  to  Brown  University 
then  goes  out  in  mid- April,  an  offer  of 
financial  aid  accompanies  it.  (In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  1950s  the  Ivy  League 
schools  agreed  to  offer  basically  similar 
aid  packages  to  mutually  accepted  can- 
didates so  that  no  school  could  effec- 
tively "buy"  a  student,  be  she  an  athlete 
or  he  a  physicist,  with  a  substantially 
larger  offer  of  aid.  Hence,  in  early  April, 
Alan  Maynard  meets  with  the  financial- 
aid  directors  of  the  other  Ivy  schools  to 
adjust,  up  or  down,  the  awards  to  be  of- 
fered to  these  overlapping  students.) 

The  admission  office  extends  offers 
of  admission  to  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents based  on  an  estimate  of  how 
many  will  matriculate:  for  a  freshman 
class  of  1,300  students,  the  admission 
office  accepts  2,600  students,  anticipat- 
ing that  50  percent  will  decide  to  enroll 
at  Brown.  (This  50  percent  is  known  as 
the  yield  and  predicting  the  yield  is  a 
delicate  business.  If  the  yield  is  up,  that 
is,  if  more  students  decide  to  come  to 
Brown  than  the  University  counted  on, 
there  may  not  be  enough  dormitory 
space  to  accommodate  all  the  students 
who  want  it,  and  so  on.)  The  financial- 
aid  office  bases  its  budget  for  freshman 
financial  aid  on  the  same  anticipated 
yield  as  the  admission  office.  They  ex- 
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pect  that  about  50  percent  of  those  stu- 
dents offered  aid  will  decide  to  enroll  at 
Brown  and  thus  require  the  aid  money. 
So,  with  a  freshman  financial-aid  budg- 
et of  SI. 5  million,  the  financial-aid  office 
can  "go  out"  with  offers  of  $3  million. 

This  vear,  more  freshmen  requiring 
aid  enrolled  at  Brown  than  anyone  ex- 
pected. The  yield  was  up.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  this  year's  freshmen  received 
financial  aid  (485  students,  compared  to 
400  in  last  vear's  freshman  class).  This 
rise  of  4  or  5  percent  in  the  number  of 
freshmen  requiring  aid  meant  that 
the  financial-aid  office  needed  about 
5315,000  more  than  was  originally  pro- 
jected. This  year,  too,  more  upperclass 
students  qualified  for  and  needed  aid; 
both  these  factors,  the  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  financial-aid 
students  at  the  freshman  and  at  up- 
perclass levels,  have  caused  financial- 
aid  expenditures  for  1980-81  to  run  ap- 
proximately $600,000  over  the  budget. 

In  some  ways  the  University's 
budget  is  not  much  different  from  one's 
own  household  budget.  Let's  say 
you've  set  aside  a  certain  amount  each 
month  for  rent  and  your  landlord  sud- 
denly raises  it  — or,  if  you  own  your 
own  home,  vour  property  taxes  are  in- 
creased. Well,  chances  are  you  dig  in 
deeper  and  find  the  money  somewhere. 
You  spend  less  on  food  or  clothes;  you 
defer  maintenance  (a  traditional  univer- 
sity budget  ploy);  you  buy  fewer  books; 
you  live  a  pinched  existence,  hoping 
your  salary  will  increase  enough  to 
cover  the  increase  in  costs  (as  the  Uni- 
versity hopes  contributions  to  the 
alumni  fund  will  increase  and  invest- 
ments will  prosper).  Sometimes  you 
have  to  borrow  money  or  dip  into  your 
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savings,  as  Brown  borrowed  heavily 
from  its  endowment  —  its  savings  —  in 
the  early  1970s.  Sometimes  you  float  a 
check,  essentially  paving  this  month's 
rent  with  next  month's  paycheck  (you 
know  that  one?).  A  rent  increase,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  a  one-time  expenditure; 
you  face  the  higher  bill  each  month. 
Similarly,  an  increase  in  financial  aid  is 
not  a  one-time  expenditure.  "When  you 
make  an  offer  to  a  freshman,"  Dick 
Ramsden  explains,  "you're  not  making 
a  one-year  obligation.  You're  really 
making  a  four-year  obligation."  So 
when  Brown  signed  a  new  lease  with 
the  increased  number  of  freshmen  re- 
quiring financial  aid  this  year,  the  Uni- 
versity knew  it  was  facing  what  is  es- 
sentially a  four-year  rent  increase.  And 
while  Brown  was  able  to  cover  the 
$600,000  increase  this  year,  it  had  essen- 
tially used  next  year's  paycheck  to  do 


Take  a  look  at  the  books.  In  the 
1980-81  budget,  Brown  set  aside 
$5,030,000  for  undergraduate  fi- 
nancial aid,  an  increase  of  13.4  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  But  that  wasn't 
enough  money.  More  freshmen  came 
requiring  aid  —  once  an  offer  is  made 
Brown  is  bound  to  make  good  on  it  — 
and  more  upperclassmen  needed  it, 
too.  Apparently  Brown's  increase  in 
fees  for  1980-81  of  $1,140,  or  13.1  per- 
cent, exceeded  after-tax  family  income 
increases  for  the  calendar  year  1979,  on 
which  1980-81  awards  are  based.  Hence 
Brown's  actual  expenditures  for  under- 
graduate financial  aid  will  probably  be 
around  $5,650,000  for  1980-81. 

This  year,  as  Dick  Ramsden  says, 
Brown  can  cover;  the  confrontation  con- 
cerns next  year's  budget.  The  problem 
is  that  actual  expenditures  this  year  are 
now  at  the  level  which  Brown  might 
normally  have  expected  to  reach  next 
year.  A  general  rule  of  thumb  followed 
by  the  University  is  that  any  increase  in 
tuition  requires  a  concomitant  increase 
in  the  financial-aid  budget.  Substantial 
increases  in  tuition  and  fees  —  beyond, 
say,  11  or  12  percent  —  require  even 
larger  increases  in  the  financial-aid 
budget  because  more  students  will  then 
qualify  for  aid.  The  1980-81  financial-aid 
budget  represented  a  13.4  percent  in- 
crease over  1979-80,  accompanying 
the  13.1  percent  increase  in  fees.  Had 
things  followed  according  to  plan,  a  10- 
to-12  percent  increase  in  the  1981-82 
budget  over  the  1980-81  budget  of 
$5,030,000  would  result  in  a  1981-82 


budget  of  between  $5.5  and  $5.6  mil- 
lion, slightly  less  than  the  $5,650,000 
the  University  now  expects  to  spend 
this  year.  Thus  to  build  a  "normal"  in- 
crease for  next  year's  budget  on  top  of 
the  actual  figures  spent  this  year  wouL 
require  a  1981-82  budget  of  $6.2  to  S6.: 
million,  approximately  a  25-percent  in 
crease  over  the  1980-81  budget.  So,  if 
Brown  hopes  to  continue  to  make  gooi 
on  its  commitment  to  the  financial-aid 
students  now  here,  and  if  the  Univer- 
sity wishes  to  maintain  its  commihmer 
to  a  diverse  student  body,  then  it  will 
have  to  come  up  with  more  money  for 
financial  aid  next  year.  How  can  this  b 
done? 


Where  will  the 
money  come  from? 


h 


Brown  is  a  people-intensive  prop- 
sition:  most  of  its  money  comes  from 
people  and  most  of  its  expenses  go  foi 
people.  Tuition  and  fees  provide  abou 
65  percent  of  Brown's  revenues;  sala- 
ries, benefits,  and  student  aid  compri; 
63  percent  of  Brown's  expenses.  So 
when  more  money  is  needed,  it  come; 
from  people,  too.  The  question,  of 
course,  is  .  .  .  who? 

From  the  students? 

1)  Brown  can  increase  tuition. 
Because  the  University  does  not 

have  many  endowment  funds  restrict) 
solely  to  scholarship  grants,  unlike 
some  other  Ivy  League  schools,  most  ( 
the  money  devoted  to  financial  aid 
comes  from  tuition.  In  essence,  the  70 
percent  of  Brown's  students  who  do  n 
receive  outright  grant  aid  subsidize  th< 
30  percent  who  do.  If  tuition,  room,  ar 
board  for  1981-82  were  increased  more 
than  the  now-projected  $1,350,  or  14 
percent,  some  of  that  additional  incom 
could  be  used  for  financial  aid. 

2)  Brown  can  increase  the  amoun 
of  "self-help"  required  of  finan 
cial-aid  students  in  the  form  of 
jobs  and  loans. 

Financial  aid  students  at  Brown  re 
ceive  anywhere  from  $100  to  $7,500  de 
pending  on  their  need  (see  box  this 
page).  All  these  students  have  as  a  par 
of  their  aid  package  a  self-help  require-) 
ment;  students  are  expected  to  contrib 
ute  to  the  costs  of  their  education  bv 
working  during  the  summer  and  schoc 
vear  and  bv  taking  out  loans  under  a 
variety  of  federal  programs.  (The  Uni-.| 
versity  guarantees  these  students  em 


loyment  during  the  academic  year;  fi- 
i  ncial-aid  recipients  are  not  expected 
tl work  more  than  ten  hours  a  week.)  In 
80-81,  students  were  expected  to  save 

I  tween  $750  and  $950  from  their  sum- 
ier  jobs  (depending  on  their  class;  sen- 
jrs  are  expected  to  earn  more  than 
I'shmen)  and  to  contribute  $2,400  in 
irm-time  self-help  —  an  average  of 
!,450  in  loans  and  $950  in  a  job.  (This 
p  total  comes  from  working  ten  hours 
iveek  at  minimum  wage.)  Each  $100 
i:rease  in  the  term-time  self-help  ex- 

]  ctation  decreases  the  necessary  finan- 
ml-aid  grant  budget  by  $166,000.  (By 
1e  same  token,  each  $100  increase  in 
•  ident  fees,  in  the  absence  of  other 
surces  of  aid,  results  in  increased  stu- 
i  nt  need  of  $166,000.  This  is  based  on 
!)60  grant  aid  recipients.)  So,  the  Uni- 
vsity  could  increase  its  self-help  ex- 
|!|  ctations  —  between  $400  and  $700 
]  ve  been  proposed  —  and  thus  de  - 
i  ?ase  the  burden  on  the  University  bud- 

I I  to  come  up  with  more  grant  money. 
3)  Brown  could  limit  the  number 

of  students  on  financial  aid. 

Since  the  University  has  already 
ride  commitments  to  support  current 
sidents,  this  approach  would  have 
t  start  with  the  freshman  class.  This 
cald  be  done  by  placing  a  limit  on  the 
f  shman  financial-aid  budget  and  by 
Siuming  that  only  375  to  400  freshmen 
ci  receive  aid  in  1981-82,  compared  to 
45  this  year.  Placing  a  limit  on  the 
f  shman-aid  budget  will  require  rejec- 
t  n  of  otherwise  qualified  candidates. 

What  guarantee  does  Brown  have 
tit  the  same  miscalculation  that  oc- 
fcirred  last  year  won't  occur  this  year? 
(ice  the  offers  go  out,  Brown  has  no 
c  jice  but  to  comply  —  and  since  pre- 
wiring the  yield  is  a  risky  endeavor, 
t;re  is  no  real  guarantee  that  next 
)jr's  yield  of  financial-aid  applicants 
\>n't  also  surpass  expectations.  But  the 
t)wn  admission  office  does  have  a 
pcedure  to  reduce  the  number  of  fi- 
r  ncial-aid  students  before  the  offers  go 
ct  if  the  total  aid  offers  go  over  the 
tdget  {BAM,  April  1979). 

The  process,  devised  by  the  Com- 
rttee  on  Admission  and  Financial  Aid 
(■^roup  of  students,  faculty  members, 
ad  administrators  that  advises  the  Uni- 
V'sity  on  admission  and  financial-aid 
plicies),  works  this  way:  As  the  Board 
c  Admission  makes  its  decisions 
ioughout  February,  March,  and  April 
tudmit  or  reject  applicants  to  Brown,  it 
varies  across  some  candidates  who  are 
coined  "marginal."  Whether  for  rea- 


Director  of  Financial  Aid  Alan  Maynard  '47. 

sons  of  academic  ability  or  personality, 
these  students  do  not  receive  a  clear 
vote  for  admission  —  but  neither  are 
they  rejected  out  of  hand.  In  a  way, 
they  constitute  a  working  wait  list  and 
these  candidates  receive  a  special  desig- 
nation as  such. 

If  Admission  Director  Jim  Rogers 
'56  discovers  in  early  April  that  he  has 
accepted  too  many  applicants  —  re- 
member he  can  go  out  with  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  offers,  too  —  these  spe- 
cially designated  students  are  the  first 
to  be  dropped  to  the  standard  waiting 
list.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  discovers 
that  he  has  accepted  too  few  students, 
he  takes  from  this  group  for  the  "A-l 
Admit"  pile.  The  names  of  these  candi- 
dates are  sent  to  the  financial-aid  office 
along  with  the  other  accepted  appli- 
cants, and  Alan  Maynard  and  his  staff 
construct  aid  packages  for  those  who 
have  applied  for  financial  aid.  When  all 
the  tallying  is  done,  if  Alan  Maynard 
finds  that  he  has  awarded  too  much  — 
that  the  amount  of  aid  he  proposes  to 
offer  to  accepted  freshmen  exceeds  the 
amount  he  has  in  his  budget  for  fresh- 
man financial  aid  —  then  a  special  pro- 
cedure is  invoked. 

"We  print  out  a  list  of  all  financial- 
aid  students  by  the  amount  of  scholar- 
ship they  were  awarded,  in  descending 
order  by  amount,"  Rogers  explains. 
"We  are  charged  to  look  at  that  list  and 
pick  out  those  students  who  are  aca- 
demically most  marginal,  which  we 
have  already  done  by  giving  them  a 
special  designation  when  we  accepted 
them  in  the  committee.  We  look  at 


everyone  and  then  pull  those  with  the 
highest  aid  awards.  We  have  to  take 
students  off  to  meet  a  certain  monetary 
figure,"  Rogers  stresses,  "not  a  certain 
number  of  students."  So  far,  this  pro- 
cedure has  been  used  twice:  in  1975, 
when  seventy-two  students  were  re- 
moved from  the  accepted  pool  in  order 
to  correct  a  potential  aid  deficit;  and  in 
1978,  when  eighteen  students  were  re- 
moved from  the  accepted  pool  because 
freshman  financial-aid  offers  were 
$100,000  over  budget.  "Generally  we 
put  these  students  on  the  waiting  list," 
Rogers  says,  "but  we  usually  have  no 
money  for  people  on  the  waiting  list." 

It  is  this  procedure  that  would  be 
used  to  meet  a  dollar  limit  on  the  fresh- 
man financial-aid  budget. 

4)  Brown  could  accept  more 
students. 

More  students  would  mean  addi- 
tional tuition  income  —  and,  propor- 
tionately, additional  financial-aid 
recipients. 

From  the  faculty  and  staff? 

1)  Brown  could  reduce  the  increas- 
es in  compensation  it  has 
pledged  to  faculty  members 
and  staff. 

2)  It  could  cut  some  members  of 
the  faculty  and  staff,  thereby 
saving  money. 

From  other  sources? 

1)  Brown  could  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  budgeted  for  library 
acquisitions. 

2)  It  could  further  defer  mainte- 
nance to  its  buildings  and 
machinery. 

3)  It  could  board  up  its  new  athletic 
center,  which  will  cost  some 
money  to  open  and  maintain. 

The  dilemma, 
re-phrased 

Go  back  and  think  for  just  a  mo- 
ment about  that  household  budget  and 
that  rent  increase.  Clearly  you  had  sev- 
eral choices  —  to  look  for  more  money, 
to  reduce  your  style  of  living,  to  sell 
some  assets,  take  in  a  roommate,  what- 
ever. But  there  is  another  possibility. 
You  could  move.  You  know,  reassess 
the  situation  and  decide  it  wasn't  worth 
it.  You  can  decide  to  get  out. 

In  surveying  its  own  household 
and  regarding  its  contract  with  finan- 
cial-aid students,  Brown  too  could  reas- 
sess the  situation  —  and  Brown  could 
decide  to  move.  Faced  with  increasing 
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budgetary  pressures  and  not  enough 
money  to  go  round,  Brown  is  now  at 
the  cusp  of  a  major  debate  concerning 
financial  aid  and  the  very  mission  of  the 
University.  And  Brown  may  or  may  not 
decide  to  shift  its  position.  For  instance, 
what  is  Brown's  commitment  to  finan- 
cial aid?  Can  Brown  afford  to  support 
students  who  cannot  pay  their  own  way 
—  or  as  many  as  it  has  in  the  past?  Does 
the  University  want  to?  Does  Brown 
really  need  a  diverse  student  body? 
(What  is  diversity  in  a  student  body 
anvwav?)  What  obligation  does  Brown 
have  to  ensure  that  every  student  who 
wants  to  come  here  and  whose  appli- 
cation is  accepted  is  indeed  able  to 
come?  Why? 

What  price 
egalitarianism? 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  students 
who  receive  financial  aid  at  Brown  are 
either  athletes  or  minority  students  and 
69  percent  of  all  minority  students  at 
Brown  last  year —  Hispanics,  Asians, 
blacks  and  American  Indians  —  re- 
ceived financial  aid.  So  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  students  receiving  aid 
may  mean  —  though  not  necessarily  — 
fewer  athletes  and  minority  students  at 
Brown.  Is  the  University  reneging  on  its 
commitments  to  minority  students?  To 
a  diverse  student  body?  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  present  confrontation. 

In  November  and  December,  when 
Brown's  administrators  were  attempt- 
ing to  finish  constructing  next  year's 
budget,  Dick  Ramsden  told  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
and  Financial  Aid  (CAFA)  that  Brown 
could  probably  not  afford  a  financial-aid 


budget  of  more  than  $5.6  to  $5.8  million 
in  1981-82  and  that  to  meet  even  this  fig- 
ure would  require  substantial  increases 
in  self-help  and  a  limit  placed  on  the 
freshman  financial-aid  budget  (to  ap- 
proximately $1,500,000).  This  prompted 
a  flurry  of  objections.  At  an  open  forum 
sponsored  by  CAFA,  two  primary  con- 
cerns emerged  from  the  crowd  of  stu- 
dents attending:  first,  Where  am  I  going 
to  get  the  money  for  these  new  assess- 
ments in  self-help?  and  second,  Is 
Brown  going  to  suffer  in  its  hetero- 
geneity if  changes  are  made? 

Impressed  by  the  severe  strain 
many  students  on  financial  aid  already 
feel,  the  members  of  CAFA  voted  to  re- 
consider their  initial  $5.8-million  budget 
recommendation.  (CAFA  recommends 
a  financial-aid  figure  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  University  Planning 
which  makes  its  final  recommendations 
to  the  president,  who  submits  the  budg- 
et to  the  Corporation  for  approval.)  A 
CAFA  subcommittee  returned  with  a 
$6. 1-million  figure  which,  if  adopted, 
would  reduce  to  some  extent  the  in- 
crease in  self-help  expected  of  each  stu- 
dent. This  figure  of  $6.1  million  was  rec- 
ommended to  ACUP  in  December.  That 
committee  has  yet  to  make  its  final  deci- 
sion. (CAFA's  recommendation  was 
based  on  an  assumed  $1,000  increase  in 
tuition  and  a  $400  increase  in  self-help. 
It  now  seems  that  tuition  and  fees  will 
increase  by  $1,350  and  the  self-help  re- 
quirement by  as  much  as  $700.) 

The  question,  however,  remains: 
Where  will  the  money  come  from?  If 
Brown  is  to  absorb  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  financial-aid  budget  —  that  is,  if 
the  additional  money  is  intended  to 
come  from  scholarship  grants  rather 
than  from  self-help  or  fewer  freshmen 
financial-aid  recipients  —  where  will 
the  money  come  from?  The  tradeoffs, 
too,  remain:  the  money  must  come  from 
increased  tuition  or  decreased  salaries. 


Mixed  voices 

Carolyn-Michelle  Vernon  '83,  a 
member  of  CAFA  and  an  international 
relations  concentrator  from  Ossining, 
New  York;  Jennifer  Freeman  '81,  an  ap- 
plied math  and  sociology  concentrator 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Falomni  Prescott 
'82,  a  sociology  and/of  education  con- 
centrator from  Brooklyn,  New  York: 

Jennifer:  "If  we  do  get  the  $6. 1  mil- 
lion or  if  we  don't,  either  way  we're 


hurting." 


Falomni:  "It's  not  even  the  in- 
coming freshmen,  but  a  lot  of  us  just 
won't  be  here  next  year.  I  already  havi 
the  maximum  amount  of  loans  each 
year.  I've  never  been  able  to  save  the 
amount  that  they  want  you  to  save  ovi 
the  summer  and  I  have  never  made  th 
$900  throughout  the  year  that  they  sa\ 
you  should  make." 

Carolyn:  "A  lot  of  financial-aid  sti 
dents  live  in  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  fantastic  and  if  they  live  at  hon 
they  can't  make  the  kind  of  money  the 
University  says  they  should." 

Jennifer:  "Because  of  extra  loans 
fewer  financial-aid  students  will  be 
going  on  to  graduate  school  because 
they  come  out  of  here  with  $7,000  in 
loans.  Between  forty-five  and  fifty  blai 
seniors  are  going  to  graduate  this  year 
When  they  entered,  there  were  eighty 
or  ninety.  So  many  of  them  left  after 
freshman  year  because  of  financial 
difficulties." 

Falomni:  "Don't  be  fooled  by  the 
seemingly  large  package  you  get  as 
a  freshman  because  they  will  be  de- 
creased. My  mother  and  I  have  talked 
about  it.  I  have  the  maximum  loans  an 
even  she  has  loans  and  we're  just  debt 
edout." 

Carolyn:  "The  whole  attitude  or 
lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  what  really  disturbs  me 
'Well,  this  is  the  way  life  is  —  some  of 
us  make  it,  some  of  us  don't.'  'This  is 
how  the  school  is;  if  you  can't  afford  it 
well.  .  .  .' 'It's  unfortunate  that  you 
can't  pay  —  well,  goodbye.  .  .  .'That': 
the  attitude  to  me." 

Jennifer:  "With  the  more  affluent 
blacks  now  being  recruited  bv  Brown, 
it's  just  like  different  heights,  different 
weights,  vou  have  different  colors,  am 
people  believe  there  is  diversity  and  in 
teraction  among  people  of  all  these  di- 
verse backgrounds  but  that's  not  true, 
they're  gonna  do  that,  they  shouldn't 
even  bother  with  window  dressing." 

Carolyn:  "They  say  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow  come  from  places  like  Browr 
but  if  all  the  students  are  upper-class 
white  people,  who  are  you  just  clearly 
saying  our  leaders  are  going  to  be?  If 
you're  not  allowed  in  certain  circles, 
vou  know  what  that  means." 

Jennifer:  "Brown  will  become  mon 
and  more  dependent  on  those  who  can 
pay  and  who  can  afford  it.  It  won't  be 
able  to  grow  the  way  it  wants  to." 

Richard  J.  Ramsden  '59,  senior  vie 
president: 

"Eighteen  months  ago  we  found 
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t  our  main  electrical  feeder  line  from 
Fnce  Lab  to  Walter  Wilson  was  not 
o|y  overloaded  but  in  a  dangerous 
c  idition,  and  so  very  quickly  we  had 
tiiig  it  up  and  put  in  a  new  line.  That 
ft'  to  be  done  and  it  was  an  expense  of 
$0,000  to  $300,000. 

"The  compressors  at  Meehan  Rink 
n  y  have  to  be  replaced;  they  are  deli- 
ce  machines  and  Meehan  is  twenty 
Virs  old.  We  need  to  paint  the  interior 
ad  to  do  it  properly  is  probably  a  $40- 
$),000  job. 

"The  costs  of  doing  many  of  these 
tings  rise  so  much  every  year  that  it's 
b  ter  to  get  them  done  now,  so  we're 
bancing  between  current  needs  and 
fmre  needs. 

"What  you  do  when  you  run  a  defi- 
cis  you're  overconsuming  for  that  gen- 
e  tion,  which  simply  means  you're 
early  leaving  less  for  future  gener- 
a  )ns.  Students  understand  this  with 
r  pect  to  the  environment,  but  it's 
e  ctly  the  same  with  the  budget. 

"Why  are  we  so  special  that  we  can 
a  3rd  to  take  more  than  our  fair  share 
iironsuming  Brown's  physical  and  fi- 
ncial  resources  in  what  is  designed  to 
ba  perpetual  institution?  We  want  to 
live  this  a  stronger  place." 

Ed  Kornhauser,  professor  of  engi- 
rding, present  member  and  former 
ciirman  of  CAFA: 

"We  may  eventually  have  to  re- 
tnk  the  philosophy  of  our  financial- 
a  program.  That's  not  being  done 
rw.  We're  getting  by  year  by  year  with 
attle  squeezing,  a  little  pushing.  Even- 
rillv  we'll  have  to  make  some  kind  of 
ifcision  whether  to  allocate  a  larger 
fiction  of  money  to  financial  aid  or  to 
jiiit  the  number  of  students  who  can 
Ijeive  aid. 

"Ideally  we  should  admit  a  class 
v:hout  respect  to  financial  need  at  all. 
I.practice  we  can't  do  that.  Our  re- 
sirces  are  limited  and  we  have  to 
sike  some  balance.  If  you  spend  more 
c  financial  ,  vou  have  less  to  spend  on 
t  •  things  which  make  this  college 
Virth  coming  to  in  the  first  place. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  be 
aiamed  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
pblic  institution  and  we  don't  have  re- 
s  irees  to  provide  a  free  education  to 
enybody.  I  think  we  have  a  reason- 
Be  compromise  —  30  percent  on  aid 
al  70  percent  cash  customers.  That's 
aiut  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
]  "In  order  to  get  more  money,  they 
>')ild  raise  tuition  another  couple  of 
badred  dollars,  which  is  effectively 
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putting  the  burden  on  the  larger  portion 
of  students  and  removing  it  from  the 
aid  students,  or  they  could  take  it  from 
salaries  and  reduce  the  increase  in  com- 
pensation that  the  faculty  had  been 
hoping  for.  Those  are  really  the  only 
two  areas  you  can  get  money  from. 

"If  you  make  tuition  too  high,  you 
begin  to  lose  students  to  your  competi- 
tion. If  you  cut  salaries,  you  begin  to 
lose  faculty." 

Harriet  Sheridan,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege since  1979  and  a  member  of  CAFA: 

"It  is  important  to  stress  that  finan- 
cial aid  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means 
to  an  end  and  that  end  is  the  student 
body.  Who  comes  to  Brown  and  why  do 
we  strive  for  a  certain  mix?  Financial  aid 
is  not  a  charity,  but  it  is  in  fact  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  subsidize  them 
to  have  a  financially  aided  population 
here.  One  gets  a  mix  of  contributions. 
Without  this  mix,  Brown  would  be  a 
very  homogeneous  place.  Yet  the  world 
is  not  a  very  homogeneous  place  and 
those  who  will  thrive  are  those  who  can 
get  along  with  people  regardless  of  their 
financial  status.  Part  of  Brown's  mission 
is  to  provide  for  all  of  its  students  the 
complexity  of  populations  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  globe. 

"But  it  is  also  true  that  we  cannot 
continue  supporting  students  at  the  rate 
we  have  been  without  coming  awfully 
close  to  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  Where  is  the  point  at  which 
you  begin  to  create  a  withering  effect  on 
the  University,  by  draining  funds  for  in- 
novative programs,  buildings,  faculty? 


This  is  not  an  us-and-them  problem. 
We  are  in  a  national  context  and  this  is 
happening  all  around  us.  We  are  having 
a  confrontation  with  the  realities  of  the 
economy.  It  can't  be  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  past,  yet  you  want  to  maintain  a 
decent  course.  .  .  . 

"Maybe  the  single  best  thing  to 
leave  your  child  as  a  legacy  is  a  good 
education. The  one  legacy  that  one  gives 
that  can  only  be  a  beneficial  one  is 
education." 

David  Gold  '81,  a  political  science 
concentrator  and  member  of  ACUP 
from  Brookline,  Massachusetts: 

"Where  can  we  come  out  with  a 
balanced  budget?  We'll  have  to  throw 
out  add-ons.  We're  going  to  be  pushing 
tuition  as  far  as  we  can  and  faculty  sala- 
ries down  as  far  as  we  can  just  to  make 
our  basic  needs  for  next  year.  .  .  .  I'm 
beginning  to  think  that  we  can't  accept 
the  current-state  budget  concept.  We're 
going  to  have  a  damn  hard  time  just 
paying  for  our  faculty  and  heating  this 
place. 

"The  reason  that  Brown  has  such 
problems  is  because  it's  an  impover- 
ished institution  compared  to  its  neigh- 
bors. All  the  places  with  which  we  com- 
pete effectively  have  much  larger 
endowments.  That  Brown  is  able  to  do 
so  much  is  incredible. 

"When  you  ask  whether  we  can 
come  up  with  more  money  [for  financial 
aid],  the  answer  is,  Tell  me  where? 
There  are  not  millions  wasted  here  and 
as  a  practical  matter  it's  a  fairly  effi- 
ciently-run university.  We're  not  going 
to  get  it  from  waste,  so  we're  going  to 
have  to  get  it  from  programs. 

"As  financial  need  grows  and 
grows,  our  capacity  to  meet  that  need 
will  not  grow,  and  that's  important.  I 
think  our  policy  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be:  we'll  do  what  we  can  but  we 
can't  do  it  all. 

"Let's  talk  about  priorities.  There 
are  no  easy  answers.  Why  should  this 
institution  have  a  diverse  student  body? 
If  our  commitment  is  to  education,  we 
can  educate  the  5,000  whitest,  WASP- 
iest  people  in  the  country  and  do  very 
well.  Do  we  have  a  moral  obligation? 
We  have  to  define  what  that  is.  There 
are  strong  counter-arguments  to  the  tra- 
ditional approach  to  financial  aid.  That 
will  be  a  very  bitter  debate. 

"We  don't  know  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  'diversity.'  It  may  come 
down  to  financial  aid  being  only  a  mat- 
ter of  philanthropy  and  we  should  just 
decide  how  much  philanthropy  we  can 
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afford  and  what  we  want  to  get  for  that 
philanthropy. 

"What  is  our  relationship  to  society 
and  why  doesn't  society  in  the  form  of 
the  federal  government  pay?  If  educa- 
tion is  a  social  good,  why  doesn't  so- 
ciety pay  for  it?" 

Howard  R.  Swearer,  president  of 
Brown  University: 

"What  can  we  control?  Salaries,  tui- 
tion, library  purchases,  numbers  of 
people  (students  and  faculty).  We  can't 
control  energy.  Trying  to  keep  all  those 
in  some  kind  of  balance  in  an  increas- 
ingly contentious  society  is  a  pretty  neat 
trick.  I  think  what  we're  aiming  for  is 
some  kind  of  balance.  There  will  be  dis- 
agreements among  some  constituen- 
cies, but  that's  what  we're  aiming  for. 

"I  think  we  want  to  have  a  diver- 
sified student  body,  diversified  in  every 
sense  —  racially,  geographically,  in- 
come. We're  looking  for  academic  tal- 
ent, but  also  for  that  mix  which  makes 
for  an  interesting  student  body.  We  will 
try  to  minimize  how  much  the  pinch  on 
financial  aid  will  impinge  on  that. 

"Above  all  else,  we  have  to  main- 
tain the  academic  quality,  the  quality  of 
the  educational  experience  of  the  stu- 
dents that  are  here.  That  just  has  to  be 
our  main  concern.  It  would  be  a  poor  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  financial-aid  budget 
and  bring  more  students  to  Brown,  but 
then  give  them  a  second-rate  experience. 

In  a  way,  Craig  Jones  is  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  He  did  find  the 
money,  and  he  is  due  to  graduate 
in  June.  For  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  how- 
ever—  students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
trators alike  —  the  problems  and  the 
pinch  linger  on. 


FINANCIAL  AID: 
HOW  IT  WORKS 

Financial  assistance  is  available  for  most 
entering  students  with  demonstrated 
need.  Applicants  seeking  aid  must  sub- 
mit both  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
and  Supplement  of  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  and  Brown's  Financial  Aid 
Application  which  is  forwarded  to  poten- 
tial applicants  along  with  all  the  required 
admission  forms.  Awards,  which  usually 
incorporate  scholarship  grants,  loans, 
and  jobs,  are  granted  solely  on  the  basis 
of  an  applicant's  financial  need. " 

—from  BROWN  The  College, 

the  official  viewbook  of  the  Brown 

Admission  Office 

¥  AT  hen  Donald  Wolfe  (the 
m/%/  name  is  fictional)  applied 
V     w  to  Brown  last  year,  he  was 
pretty  sure  he  would  need  financial 
aid.  He  knew  that,  with  Brown's  fees 
totalling  over  $10,000,  his  parents' 
income  of  $20,000  —  they  both  work 
—  would  not  cover  the  bill.  Not 
only  that,  he  had  a  sister  already  in 
college. 

So  Donald  and  his  parents  com- 
pleted the  financial-aid  forms  pro- 
vided by  Brown  and  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  and  sent  them 
off,  hoping  not  only  that  the  Univer- 
sity would  accept  his  application 
for  admission,  but  also  that  Brown 
would  grant  him  enough  money  to 
enable  him  to  enroll. 

In  determining  financial  need, 
Brown,  along  with  more  than  1,000 
other  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, uses  a  system  of  needs  analy- 
sis first  developed  in  1954  by  the 
College  Scholarship  Service.  From 
information  provided  bv  applicants 
and  their  families,  the  CSS  makes  a 
computerized  estimate  of  the  fam- 
ily's ability  to  contribute  towards 
educational  costs  after  consideration 
of  income  and  assets,  and  CSS  sends 
this  estimate  to  the  colleges  selected 
by  the  applicant. 

Determining  what  a  family  can 
contribute  is  a  complex  task  involv- 
ing the  consideration  of  income  and 
assets,  the  number  of  family  mem- 
bers, the  number  attending  college  at 
the  same  time,  the  age  of  parents, 
and  other  relevant  factors.  From  the 
parents'  income  are  deducted  such 
items  as  federal,  state,  local,  and  so- 
cial security  taxes;  unusual  medical 


expenses;  a  special  housekeeping  al- 
lowance that  varies  with  family  size 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
amount  remaining  after  these  deduc- 
tions is  called  "Available  Income." 

In  Donald  Wolfe's  case,  for 
instance,  his  parents'  income  (tax- 
able and  nontaxable)  for  1979  was 
$20,845.  After  deducting  U.S.  in- 
come tax  ($2,158),  social  security  tax 
($1,257),  state  and  other  taxes  ($1,250 
medical  and  dental  expenses  ($480), 
an  employment  allowance  to  cover 
transportation  to  jobs,  etc.  ($2,000), 
and  standard  maintenance  allow- 
ance ($9,870),  his  parents'  avail- 
able income  came  to  $3,830. 

The  financial-aid  office  then  con- 
siders family  assets.  From  the  value 
of  home  equity,  savings,  and  secu- 
rities are  subtracted  certain  allowable 
debts  and  an  asset-protection  allow- 
ance that  increases  with  the  age  of 
parents.  The  remaining  net  worth  is 
multiplied  bv  a  conversion  percent- 
age —  usually  12  percent  —  to  yield 
what  is  called  an  "Income  Supple- 
ment." 

Donald's  parents  held  $20,000  in 
cash  and  bank  accounts,  $32,000  in 
home  equity,  and  $45,000  in  invest- 
ments and  other  real  estate  equity, 
so  their  net  worth  was  $97,000.  Sub- 
tracting the  asset-protection  allow- 
ance of  $24,500  (which  left  a  dis- 
cretionary net  worth  of  $72,500)  and 
applying  the  conversion  factor  of  12 
percent  yielded  an  income  supple- 
ment of  $8,700. 

The  financial-aid  office  then 
adds  the  available  income  and  in- 
come supplement  figures  together, 
thereby  producing  an  index  of  the 
family's  discretionary  financial 
strength.  In  Donald  Wolfe's  case,  his 
parents'  available  income  and  in- 
come supplement  totaled  $12,530. 
This  total  is  taxed  at  certain  percent- 
age rates  depending  upon  its  dollar 
amount  and  the  resulting  figure 
yields  an  estimate  of  parents'  ability 
to  pav  for  higher  education.  If  others 
in  the  family  are  also  attending  col- 
lege or  graduate  school,  the  amount 
that  parents  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute is  proportionately  reduced. 
When  the  financial-aid  office  at 
Brown  had  completed  its  calcula- 
tions, Donald  Wolfe's  parents  were 
expected  to  contribute  $3,720  to- 
wards the  cost  of  his  education  at 
Brown.  Since  he  also  had  a  sister  in 
college,  however,  his  parents'  ex- 
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■  o:ted  contribution  was  reduced  to 

:•   360. 

Since  students  also  have  a  re- 
i  insibilitv  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
:•  ts  of  their  education  —  or  so  the 
diversity  feels,  at  least  —  they  are 
jiected  to  make  contributions  from 
tl  ir  own  income  and  assets.  The 
t'  items  that  determine  the  amount 
ji  student's  contribution  are  assets 

?-?ach  year  aid  recipients  are  re- 
q  red  to  contribute  approximately 

:  3 percent  of  their  existing  assets; 
sicational  benefits  —  Social  Secu- 
r,  G.I.  Bill,  private  scholarships, 
L,  are  to  be  reported  and  used  as  a 
5  dent  resource  since  their  main 

•crpose  is  to  assist  in  meeting  edu- 
:ional  costs;  contributions  from 
S  rimer  earnings  —  current  expecta- 

:|is  at  Brown  are  $750  for  the  first 
lir,  $850  for  the  sophomore  year, 
li  $950  for  the  junior  and  senior 
lirs.  (Given  periodic  changes  in  the 
t  limum  wage,  these  expectations 

;  a  reviewed  annually.  Generally, 

5  dents  coming  from  economically 
C  advantaged  backgrounds  are  ex- 
erted to  provide  $150  less  per  year.) 
I   Donald  Wolfe  himself  had  a  net 
vrth  of  $1,000,  so  for  his  first  year 
a3rown  he  was  expected  to  contrib- 
t'$350  (35  percent)  toward  the  cost 
pis  education. 

Once  the  total  family  contribu- 
th  has  been  determined  (parents 
;  ai  student),  it  is  compared  to  a 
sndard  student  budget,  which  in- 
cdes  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  room, 
bird,  books,  personal  expenses, 
m  travel.  If  need  exists  — that  is,  if 
li'  amount  a  student  and  his  par- 
ks can  contribute  towards  his  edu- 
■ion  does  not  equal  the  total  costs 
then  an  award  in  the  amount  of 
p  calculated  need  is  made.  The 
lard  of  financial  aid  consists  first  of 

6  dent  self-help  in  the  form  of  a  job 
■d  a  loan  up  to  a  predetermined 
lount  (this  year  it  is  $2,400:  $1,450 
u  oan  and  $950  in  a  job)  with  an 
Otright  grant  made  to  meet  the  re- 
nming  need. 

.  [     In  1980-81,  total  student  ex - 
fcnses  at  Brown  University  (exclud- 
R  travel)  are  $9,840  (based  on  a 
fcnty-meal  contract  and  regular 
crmitorv  accommodations). 

Let's  assume  Donald  Wolfe 
ernes  from  Puerto  Rico,  in  which 
e'e  the  Brown  financial-aid  office 
Suld  grant  him  a  travel  allowance 
c5750,  bringing  his  total  student  ex- 


penses  to  $10,590.  The  financial-aid 
office  had  already  determined  that 
Donald  could  contribute  $350  from 
his  assets  and  $750  from  a  summer 
job  and  that  his  parents  could  con- 
tribute $1,860,  so  their  total  family 
contribution  is  $2,960.  The  Wolfes' 
estimated  financial  need  is  thus 
$7,630.  Donald  Wolfe's  financial-aid 
award  would  then  consist  of  $2,400 
in  self-help  (a  loan  and  a  job)  and 
$5,230  in  outright  grant. 

Or  let's  assume  that  Donald 
Wolfe  comes  from  Massachusetts 
and  is  an  upperclassman.  His  travel 
allowance  would  then  be  $50  (mak- 
ing his  total  expenses  $9,890)  and  his 
summer  job  contribution  $950  (mak- 
ing his  total  family  contribution 
$3,160).  Donald's  estimated  financial 
need  is  then  $6,730  and  Brown 
would  award  him  only  $4,330  in  out- 
right grant  money. 

Finally,  let's  assume  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Donald  does  not  have  a  sis- 
ter in  college.  Then  his  parents'  con- 
tribution would  be  $3,720  and,  if  he 
was  an  upperclassman,  the  total 
family  contribution  would  be  $5,020. 
Assuming  he  still  comes  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  estimated  financial 
need  would  then  be  $4,870  and 
Brown  would  then  give  him  only 
$2,470  in  outright  grant  money. 

Few  people  would  question  that 
Donald  Wolfe  clearly  qualifies  for  fi- 
nancial aid.  But  what  if  his  parents 
earned  $45,000  a  year?  If  Donald  had 
several  siblings  in  college,  if  his  par- 
ents had  unusual  medical  expenses, 
if  he  had  to  travel  from  California,  if 
his  parents  were  older  —  even  if  only 
one  of  these  items  applied,  Donald 
might  qualify  for  financial  aid. 

"Six  years  ago  we  would  have 
just  laughed  if  someone  with  $30- 
$40,000  in  income  applied  for  aid," 
says  Alan  Maynard.  "Now  we  see 
more  and  more  of  them.  Many  fami- 
lies are  receiving  financial  aid  who 
are  in  very  high  income  brackets  be- 
cause they  mav  have  three  kids  in 
private  colleges  and  so,  for  as  long  as 
that  third  child  is  in  college,  they  can 
receive  aid."  D.S. 


ABOUT  LOANS 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  was  first  authorized 
by  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  eligibility  was 
extended  to  all  students  by  the 
Middle  Income  Assistance  Act  of 
1978.  (This  is  one  of  two  key  federal 
loan  programs  in  which  Brown  par- 
ticipates.) Under  this  program, 
banks  and  other  commercial  lenders 
will  make  loans  to  any  student  en- 
rolled at  least  half-time  with  repay- 
ment guaranteed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. A  student  could  borrow  up 
to  $2,500  a  year  (with  a  cumulative 
maximum  of  $7,500  for  his  under- 
graduate education)  and  the  interest 
rate  was  7  percent.  These  loans  were 
made  with  "federal  interest  bene- 
fits," meaning  that  the  government 
paid  the  interest  until  the  loan  was 
due  to  be  repaid,  nine  to  twelve 
months  after  the  student  finished 
school. 

Prior  to  1978,  however,  only 
families  whose  income  was  $25,000 
or  less  qualified  for  the  federal  inter- 
est benefit;  for  families  with  incomes 
above  $25,000,  interest  accrued  while 
the  student  was  in  college.  The  1978 
Middle  Income  Assistance  Act 
erased  this  $25,000  ceiling  and  now 
anyone  who  has  a  student  in  college 
can  get  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
with  the  interest  benefit,  as  long  as 
$2,500  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  student's  education.  In  October 
1980,  the  interest  rate  on  these  loans 
was  raised  to  9  percent  and  the 
cumulative  maximum  to  $12,500. 
"Because  of  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment," Alan  Maynard  says, 
"amendments  have  since  been  of- 
fered to  replace  the  cap  on  income, 
but  none  have  been  passed." 

Last  year,  Congress  passed  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1980.  This  legislation  authorized  a 
new  parent  loan  program  permitting 
parents  to  borrow  $3,000  for  each 
child  in  college,  "but  that  is  only  to 
match  their  contribution  to  the  child's 
tuition,  etc.,"  Maynard  says.  "While 
we  assume  these  loans  will  have  a  9- 
percent  interest  rate,  repayable  im- 
mediately on  a  long-term  basis,  we 
don't  really  know  how  it  will  work 
because  we  don't  yet  know  what  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing 
them  will  be."  D.S. 
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'You  may  identify  me  by  the 
nomenclature  oflshmael .  . 


Bv  Debra  Shore 


Last  year,  as  some  of  you  may  recall 
from  my  less-than-auspicious 
debut  ("Confessions  of  a  First- 
time  Teacher,"  BAM,  March  1980),  I 
began  teaching  a  course  at  Brown  called 
Intermediate  Journalistic  Writing  —  so- 
called,  I  believe,  because  it  was  taught 
by  an  intermediate  journalist. 

The  experiment  was  successful  (in 
that  I  did  not  prove  to  be  a  dismal  fail- 
ure in  the  classroom,  but  merely  an  ab- 
ject one),  and  I  have  continued  to  quiv- 
er with  my  back  against  the  blackboard 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  9  to 
10:20  a.m. 

Each  semester,  my  students  and  I 
spend  some  time  talking  about  jargon, 
that  is,  words  that  should  be  avoided 
at  all  cost,  purged  from  thought  and 
speech.  ("Words  to  be  used  in  college 
term  papers,"  said  one  student.)  This 
year,  I  constructed  an  exercise  to  dem- 
onstrate the  power  of  positivized  think- 
ing to  my  students.  "Take  a  passage  of 
clear,  clean  language,"  I  said,  "and 
translate  it  into  modern  English." 
George  Orwell,  for  instance,  did  this 
with  a  passage  from  Ecclesiastes.  The 
original  reads: 

I  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun, 
that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread 
to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of 
understanding,  nor  yet  favor  to  men 
of  skill;  but  time  and  chance  happen- 
ed to  them  all.  (9:11) 

Orwell's  translation,  found  in  his  essay 
"Politics  and  the  English  Language," 
goes  like  this: 

Objective  consideration  of  contem- 


porary phenomena  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  success  or  failure  in  com- 
petitive activities  exhibits  no  tendency 
to  be  commensurate  with  innate  ca- 
pacity, but  that  a  considerable  element 
of  the  unpredictable  must  invariably 
be  taken  into  account. 

Not  long  ago  Russell  Baker  did  the  sai 
for  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine: 

"Once  upon  a  point  in  time,"  Bak'j 
wrote,  "a  small  person  named  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  initiated  plans  for  th 
preparation,  delivery,  and  transporta- 
tion of  foodstuffs  to  her  grandmother, 
senior  citizen  residing  at  a  place  of  res 
dence  in  a  forest  of  indeterminate  di- 
mension. .  .  ." 

Not  only  did  I  ask  my  students  to 
interface  with  jargon,  but  I  also  wante* 
them  to  do  the  reverse,  to  come  out 
clean.  They  were  to  take  a  passage  of 
highly  cluttered  language  —  a  para- 
graph terminally  afflicted  bv  the  disea; 
of  jargon  —  and  unburden  it,  clean  it 
up,  heal  it.  For  example,  have  you  ever 
tried  to  decipher  the  statement  on  ovei 
booking  printed  on  most  airline  tickets' 
A  friend  who  works  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry tells  me  that  there  is  one  airline 
(Southwest)  that  states  the  policv  clear 
ly.  A  sign  placed  on  the  Southwest  tick 
et  counter  reads:  "We  overbook.  You 
may  get  bumped.  We  will  pav  you." 
Simple,  right?  But  trv  to  figure  it  out 
from  your  airline  ticket. 

Undaunted  bv  the  terrible  task,  m; 
students  came  through  in  splendid 
fashion.  More  than  that,  thev  had  fun 
—  and  so,  I  think,  will  vou. 


■ 
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IE  ORIGINAL: 

(111  me  Ishmael.  Some  years  ago  — 
i  vermirtd  how  long  precisely  —  hav- 
i^  little  or  no  money  in  my  purse  and 
thing  in  particular  to  interest  me  on 
ore,  I  thought  I  would  sail  about  a 
ltle  and  see  the  watery  part  of  the 
orld. 

— Herman  Melville,  Moby  Dick 

'IE  TRANSLATION: 
'>u  may  identify  me  by  the  nomencla- 
Ire  of  Ishmael.  At  a  point  in  time  sev- 
ul  years  previous  to  the  current  fem- 
oral zone  —  the  precise  number  of 
nich  is  extraneous  information  —  de- 
>  id  of  sufficient  monetary  resources 
;  d  lacking  physical  and/or  psychical 
!  muli  within  the  confines  of  my 
:  here  of  activity  on  land,  I  initiated 
iveral  thought  processes  and  con- 
i  ided  that  I  would  commandeer  a  ves- 
fl  of  navigation  with  which  to  explore 
■  e  aquatic  component  of  this  planet. 

— Vicki  Hunter  '81 


Ishmael,  from  an  edi- 
tion of  Moby  Dick  il- 
lustrated by  Rockwell 
Kent  in  the  Morse 
Whaling  Collection  at 
the  John  Hay  Library. 


IE  ORIGINAL: 

i  Brown  University,  education  for  the 
udergraduate  has  as  purposes  the  fos- 
I'ing  of  the  intellectual  and  personal 
pwth  of  the  individual  student.  The 
fident,  ultimately  responsible  for  his 
i  her  own  development  in  both  of 
lese  areas,  must  be  an  active  partici- 
]nt  in  framing  his  or  her  own  educa- 

'*in.  A  central  aspect  of  this  develop- 
unt  is  the  relationship  of  the  student 

"  th  professors  and  fellow  students 
i  d  with  the  material  they  approach  to- 
jther.  Structures,  rules,  and  regu- 
lions  of  the  University  should  facil- 
i  te  these  relationships  and  should 
jovide  the  student  with  the  maximum 

<  portunity  to  formulate  and  achieve 
Is  or  her  educational  objectives, 
-from  the  section  titled  "Baccalaureate 

Degrees"  in  the  Brown  University 
Course  Announcement  1980-81 

[IE  TRANSLATION: 
',ere  are  no  course  distribution  re- 
i  irements  at  Brown.  If  you  make  mis- 
■Ues  in  choosing  courses,  you  have 

<  ly  yourself  to  blame.  Ask  the  advice 

<  your  professors  and  peers  if  you 
\iuld  like  help  in  choosing  your 

rfurses. 

— Vicki  Hunter 


THE  ORIGINAL: 

Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  the  sound, 

That  saved  a  wretch  like  me. 

I  once  was  lost,  but  now  am  found, 

Was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 

THE  TRANSLATION: 
Unexpected  lenience,  in  the  form  of  a 
mellifluous  phonation,  preserved  an  or- 
ganism of  questionable  value  common- 
ly associated  with  the  author  of  this 
composition.  Said  ego  was  at  one  time 
misplaced,  but  the  situation  has  been  al- 
tered and  currently  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  its  location.  In  addition  said  ego  for- 
merly was  incapacitated  by  a  malfunc- 
tion of  the  visual  sense,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment has  recovered  the  associated 
ability. 

— Lisa  Segbarth  '81 


THE  ORIGINAL: 
COURSE  REGISTRATION  AND 
TUITION  REGULATIONS 
Tuition  regulations  currently  in  effect 
provide  that  payment  of  the  annual  tui- 
tion entitles  an  undergraduate  degree 
candidate  to  full-time  enrollment, 
which  is  defined  as  registration  for 
three,  four,  or  five  courses  per  semes- 
ter. This  means  that  at  no  time  may  an 
undergraduate  student's  official  regis- 
tration for  courses  drop  below  three 
without  a  dean's  permission  for  part- 
time  status  and  that  at  no  time  may  the 
official  course  registration  exceed  five. 
— Brown  University  Course 
Announcement  1980-81 

THE  TRANSLATION: 
If  you  pay  your  tuition,  you  may  enroll 
in  three,  four,  or  five  courses  per  semes- 
ter. Fewer  than  three  or  more  than  five 
can  be  taken  only  with  a  dean's 
permission. 

— Tony  Weisman  '82 
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William  Shakespeare. 


Sonnet  116 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 

minds 
Admit  impediments;  love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
O,  no,  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never 

shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wand'ring  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his 

height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy 

lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass 

come; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 

weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of 

doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me 
proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever 
loved. 

— William  Shakespeare 


THE  TRANSLATION: 
In  a  meaningful  relationship,  trouble 
spots  need  not  occur.  We  can  safely ; 
that  a  real  relationship  exhibits  no  ten-' 
dency  to  be  malleable  in  light  of  exten- 
uating circumstances.  Instead,  the  pa- 1 
rameters  of  love  are  implicit,  and  for 
two  people  involved  in  such  an  inter- 
action, the  pejorative  effects  of  separa 
tion  will  be  alleviated.  In  an  overview 
time  we  are  led  to  believe  that  excep- 
tional looks  and  virulent  bodies  will 
succumb  to  minute  but  persistent  ad- 
vances of  decades,  leaving  remnants  c  j 
once  proud  assemblages.  In  this  case  i  I 
appears,  in  all  probability,  that  the  in- 
terpersonal relationship  will  deflect  th 
onslaught  of  time  and  ultimately  bear  I 
out  very  much  longer,  in  the  end.  We 
have  not  formulated  our  opinions  upc 
the  basis  of  misjudged  facts,  for  if  we 
had,  it  seems  improbable  that  we  coul  i 
have  ever  participated  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  piece,  and  equally  improb- 
able that  two  persons  could  express  mj 
tual  affection. 

— Curtis  Rist ' 


THE  ORIGINAL 

There  was  once  a  happy  little  family  of 
Bears  —  Papa,  Mamma  and  Johnny 
Bear —  living  in  a  cozy  cottage  near  a 
large  forest. 

One  day,  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing and  the  woods  looked  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  Papa  Bear  said  to  his  family, 
"I  think  we  ought  to  go  for  a  long  walk 
and  enjoy  the  sunshine." 

Yes,"  answered  Mamma  Bear, 
"that  will  be  very  nice  and  jolly;  but 
before  we  go,  I  must  get  our  luncheon 
ready." 

So  they  waited  until  Mamma  Bear 
had  cooked  three  bowls  of  hot  porridge 
—  there  was  a  great  big  bowlful  for 
Papa  Bear,  a  middle-sized  one  for  her- 
self, and  a  tiny  little  one  for  Johnny. 
When  she  was  finished  and  had  put  the 
three  bowls  on  the  table  to  cool,  Papa 
Bear  took  out  his  big,  silver-handled 
cane,  and  they  started  off  for  a  long 
walk. 

— Tlie  Tliree  Bears 


Illustration  of  The 
Three  Bears  taken 
from  an  edition  in 
the  Harris  Collec- 
tion at  the  John 
Hay  Library. 


THE  TRANSLATION: 
At  a  point  in  time  not  precisely  pin- 
pointed, an  atomic  family  unit  consist- 
ing of  three  bears,  one  of  which  was  a 
juvenile  and  the  other  two  its  adult 
guardians,  resided  in  a  domicile  in  an 
undeveloped  vacant  wooded  lot.  On 
this  date  in  time  they  decided  to  con- 
sume for  their  evening  sustenance  a 
thin,  hot  liquid  mixture  called  porridgt 
which  was  highly  popular  among  the 
bear  population,  according  to  the  statis 
tics  compiled  from  polls  taken  at  that 
time.  Upon  preparing  said  porridge 
mixture,  it  was  found  to  have  a  surface 
temperature  of  such  degree  as  to  rende 
it  unfit  for  consumption.  This  was  dis 
covered  to  be  the  case  immediately  afte 
the  liquid  substance  had  been  poured 
into  three  containers  of  varying  size,  re 
spective  to  the  size  of  the  bear  intendec 
to  consume  sustenance  from  each  con- 
tainer. The  bears,  conferring  on  this  di- 
lemma, concluded  that  should  thev 
delay  consumption  for  a  brief  period, 
the  porridge  should  cool  sufficiently  in 
the  interim  to  become  edible  once  more 
"Let  us  prepare  to  mobilize  and  ob 
serve  the  wooded  vacant  undeveloped 
lot  for  a  span  not  exceeding  fifteen  min- 
utes," the  juvenile  interjected.  This 
plan  was  enacted  immediately.  .  .  . 

— Jewel  Bradstreet  '8 


-IE  ORIGINAL: 

mes  shown  on  timetables  or  elsewhere  and  times  quoted  are  not  guaranteed  and 
rm  no  part  of  this  contract.  Time  schedules  and  equipment  are  subject  to  change 
ithout  notice.  Amtrak  expressly  reserves  the  right  to,  without  notice,  substitute 
ternate  means  of  transportation,  and  to  alter  or  omit  stopping  places  shown  on 
:ket  or  timetable.  Amtrak  assumes  no  responsibility  for  inconvenience,  expense 
other  loss,  damage  or  injury  resulting  from  error  in  schedules,  delayed  trains, 
ilure  to  make  connections,  shortage  of  equipment  or  other  operating  deficiencies. 

— from  the  back  of  an  Amtrak  ticket 


THE  TRANSLATION: 
Amtrak  schedules  change  and  are 
sometimes  wrong.  Amtrak  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  problems  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  schedule. 

— Dana  Cowin  '82 


IE  ORIGINAL: 

dies  and  Gentlemen,  we  will  not  start  with  postulates  but  with  an  investigation, 
t  us  choose  as  its  subject  certain  phenomena  which  are  very  common  and  very  fa- 
iliar  but  which  have  been  very  little  examined,  and  which,  since  they  can  be  ob- 
rved  in  any  healthy  person,  have  nothing  to  do  with  illnesses.  They  are  known  as 
arapraxes,'  to  which  everyone  is  liable.  It  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  a  person 
no  intends  to  say  something  may  use  another  word  instead  or  he  may  do  the  same 
ing  in  writing,  and  may  or  may  not  notice  what  he  has  done. 

— Sigmund  Freud,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalysis 


i  i 


THE  TRANSLATION: 

Everyone  makes  slips  of  the  tongue. 

— Marcia  Ely  '81 


'HAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN, 

RD  THE  BUREAUCRATS  HAD  THEIR  WAY: 

At  the  inception  of  the  primary  fabrication  timephase,  when  the  penulti- 
iate  intelligence  unit  synthesized  the  geophysical  locus  and  its  concomitant 
iseous  hyperterran  coordinates,  said  mineral  consolidation  region  failed  to 
ussess  proper  substance  and  volume  reference  points  and  displayed  a  lack  of 
lave  frequency  vibrations  in  the  specific  imposition  registers  over  the  anterior 
srfaces  of  the  geotropic  fault  formation  and  with  the  aqueous  gas-to-firmament 
:terface  destabilized  by  a  major  kineticizing  meteorological  manifestation.  The 
>eviously  discussed  entitical  sentience  unit  expressed  a  desire  for  increased 
ave  frequency  modulations  and  with  the  immediately  subsequent  amplifi- 
tion  adjustment,  registered  his  positive  reactions. 

—Mack  Reed  '81 

JCK1LY,  IT  WAS  WRITTEN: 

In  the  beginning  of  Creation,  when  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  earth 
s  without  form  and  void,  with  darkness  over  the  face  of  the  abyss,  and  a 
ghty  wind  that  swept  over  the  face  of  the  waters.  God  said,  "Let  there  be 
;ht,"  and  there  was  light  and  God  saw  that  the  light  was  good.  (Genesis  1:1-4) 


I  could,  of  course,  go  on.  There  is 
no  end  to  jargon.  But  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion: Why  don't  you  try  the  assignment 
too?  If  we  get  enough  responses,  the 
BAM  may  print  what  you,  our  readers, 
write.  So  go  on,  give  it  an  impact. 


Sigmund  Freud. 
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Ivy  League  athletic  policy: 
Wonder  of  wonders,  it's  workin 

BUT  SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  A  LITTLE  NERVOUS 


Bv  Jerrold  K.  Footlick 


l/ufi'/  f/;e  2950s,  f/ze  ferw  fi>y  League  had  more  precit 
meaning  for  sports  writers  and  social  arbiters  than  to 
the  eight  Ivy  colleges  and  universities  themselves.  Bi 
in  that  decade  the  presidents  of  the  eight  schools  cute 
into  a  formal  agreement  to  regulate  their  participatio 
intercollegiate  sports  and  established  what  they  callet 
"The  Ivy  Group." 

Last  fall  a  group  of  Ivy  alumni  magazine  editors 
asked  a  veteran  observer  of  higher  education  to  assess 
how  the  Ivy  agreement  has  worked  out.  He  is  Jerrold 
Footlick,  a  senior  editor  of  Newsweek.  Footlick  is  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Wooster  (where  he  is  a  trus 
and  of  Harvard  Law  School  and  zoas  news  editor  oftl 
National  Observer  before  joining  Newsweek  in  1 
as  its  education  editor.  Since  then  he  has  icon  prizes  , 
articles  on  the  law  and  education,  written  two  books , 
edited  two  others,  and  since  1979  has  been  in  charge . 
several  o/ Newsweek 's  "back-of-the-book" 
departments. 

This  article  is  a  joint  venture  of  the  alumni  magi 
zines  of  Brown,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth.  Pn'i 
ton,  and  Yale. 

In  Dallas  every  October,  men  and  women 
from  all  over  Oklahoma,  mothers  and  fa 
thers,  grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  we 
ing  scarlet  blazers  and  caps,  and  people  just  like 
them  from  all  over  Texas,  wearing  orange,  begii 
their  pre-game  cocktail  parties  about  4  o'clock  o: 
Friday  afternoon,  start  their  serious  partying 
about  10  in  the  evening,  and  somehow  manage 
pick  their  way  through  the  State  Fairgrounds  to 
the  Cotton  Bowl  the  next  afternoon  to  yell  them 
selves  hoarse  for  their  state  university  football 
teams.  In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  the  local  univei 
sity  has  attracted  more  than  100,000  paying  cus- 
tomers to  thirtv-five  consecutive  home  football 
games.  In  Alabama,  thousands  of  people  spend 
money  for  paintings  that  depict  the  state  univer- 
sity's football  coach  walking  on  water. 

They  once  took  their  football  seriously,  too, 
the  East,  like  the  not-so-long-ago  year  that  Corn 
decorated  an  unbeaten  season  by  crushing  Ohio1 
State  at  Columbus  to  lav  claim  to  the  national 
championship,  or  the  year  that  Columbia  stunm 
Stanford  in  the  soggy  Rose  Bowl,  or  the  afternoc 


t  at  Yale's  coach,  Tad  Jones,  told  his  players, 
'fentlemen,  you  are  about  to  play  a  game  of  foot- 
Ill  against  Harvard.  Never  again  in  your  lives 
ill  you  do  anything  as  important." 

These  days,  Yale  football  players  seem  to 
t  nk  that  a  lot  of  things  are  more  important,  and 
a  certainly,  do  their  fellow  students,  and  the  fac- 
ity,  and  the  president,  and  even  the  Old  Blues, 
lis  is  the  Ivy  League.  The  Ivy  League  .  .  .  the 
c'intessential  symbol  of  academic  excellence  in 
t?  United  States.  Yet,  ironically,  it  exists  in  a  for- 
nl  sense  only  as  an  athletic  conference.  It  is  com- 
jsed  of  eight  universities  that  have  spent  a  quar- 
t-century pioneering  a  concept  quaint  in  modern 
i  ercollegiate  athletics:  athletes  should  be 
fidents. 

The  presidents  of  Brown,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
I  rtmouth,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton 
cd  Yale,  designating  themselves  the  "Ivy 
(oup,"  set  forth  their  credo  in  an  agreement 
s  ned  in  1954:  "The  Group  affirm  their  conviction 
tit  under  proper  conditions,  intercollegiate  com- 
jtition  in  organized  athletics  offers  desirable  de- 
nopment  and  recreation  for  players  and  a 
1  althy  focus  of  collegiate  loyalty.  These  condi- 
t  ns  require  that  the  players  shall  be  truly  repre- 
s  itative  of  the  student  body  and  not  composed  of 
e.roup  of  specially  recruited  athletes.  .  .  .  In  the 

,-.ial  life  of  the  campus,  emphasis  upon  inter- 
( legiate  competition  must  be  kept  in  harmony 
Vth  the  essential  educational  purposes  of  the 

:  intitution." 

The  presidents  signed  this  document  because 
t?y  believed  that  intercollegiate  athletics  was  get- 
t  g  out  of  hand.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
/sociation  (NCAA)  had  adopted  new  rules  to 
fvern  recruiting  and  financial  aid;  it  was  known 
Ethe  "sanity  code"  —  the  mere  name  suggests 
csperation  —  but  it  was  sooned  dropped  as 
i  workable.  Gambling  scandals  had  shattered 
clege  basketball.  Major  universities,  facing  chal- 
liges  for  the  entertainment  dollar  from  rapidly 
pwing  professional  sports,  were  building  bigger 
E  diums,  tuning  up  their  bands,  and  raising  the 
lei  of  competition. 

I    Only  the  Ivy  League  could  have  done  what  it 
fci.  Unlike  the  Oklahomas  and  the  Nebraskas, 
Ipse  were  not  state  universities  whose  winning 
i itball  teams  provided  pride  and  recognition  for 
i-'ir  constituents.  And  they  were  so  notable  aca- 
cmicallv  that  thev  did  not  need  national  sports 
Cimpionships  to  attract  attention.  Still,  it  was  not 
E;y.  Some  alumni  were  mortified;  a  few  threat- 
€ed  to  cut  off  contributions.  Fans  and  sports 
v iters  jeered.  Serious  academic  administrators 
tisted  that  it  couldn't  work.  But  the  Ivy  presi- 
Brits'  fears  have  proven  valid.  Big-time  college 
ailetics  has  become  bigger.  Many  authorities  be- 
hi'e  that  the  scandals  disclosed  in  recent  years  — 
f  ged  high  school  transcripts  to  admit  unquali- 
f  d  students,  football  players  taking  non-existent 

.firrses  to  remain  eligible  —  will  soon  seem  tame, 
lit  the  Ivy  League  has  survived  and  prospered. 


Now,  there  are  those  who  hear  dishar- 
mony. In  a  speech  to  Yale  alumni  last 
spring,  President  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti 
suggested  that  the  Group  was  "drifting  away" 
from  its  principles.  Coaches  were  too  specialized 
and  spent  too  much  time  recruiting,  especially  off- 
campus,  he  said;  the  seasons  were  too  long;  too 
much  attention  was  focused  on  post-season  com- 
petition instead  of  the  league  championships. 
Some  people  around  the  league  thought  that  Gia- 
matti, only  a  year  in  his  job,  was  overreacting  —  or 
just  being  a  spoilsport.  Still,  the  speech  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  utterance  about  Ivy 
League  athletics  in  years. 

One  problem,  it  seems,  is  that  some  Ivy 
League  teams  are  too  successful.  It  didn't  seem  to 
bother  anyone  much  when  Bill  Bradley  led  Prince- 
ton to  the  NCAA  basketball  finals  in  1965  —  after 
all,  that  was  Bill  Bradley  and  it  was  obviously  a 
one-season  fluke  —  but  two  years  ago,  when  Penn 
reached  the  same  Final  Four,  led  by  youngsters 
from  urban  high  schools,  people  got  a  little  ner- 
vous. Not  one  but  two  Ivy  League  teams,  Dart- 
mouth and  Cornell,  reached  the  national  finals  in 
ice  hockey  last  year,  and  in  1976-77,  Cornell  cap- 
tured back-to-back  national  titles  in  lacrosse.* 
Some  find  such  success  incompatible  with  living 
by  the  rules. 

Perhaps  worse,  the  future  seems  a  bit 
ominous.  Until  last  year,  Ivy  League  football 
teams  regularly  played  nine  games,  seven  against 
league  opponents,  even  when  other  major  schools 
were  scheduling  eleven;  then  the  Ivies  added  a 
tenth  game.  The  extra  game  was  a  step  in  itself, 
but  the  caliber  of  opposition  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing. For  example,  last  season,  Yale  played  succes- 
sive games  against  two  recognized  big-time  foot- 
ball schools,  Air  Force  and  Boston  College.  More 
threatening,  Brown  scheduled  1983  and  1985 
games  against  Penn  State,  and  that  contest, 
against  a  regular  contender  for  the  national  cham- 
pionship, somehow  became  symbolic.  "People  in 
the  league  were  really  surprised,"  says  a  high  offi- 
cial of  one  Ivy  university.  "The  thinking  was, 
'Brown  obviously  doesn't  want  to  be  humiliated  or 
beaten  up  by  Penn  State.  So  they  must  be  doing 
something  to  prepare  themselves.  And  if  they're 
preparing  for  Penn  State,  what  are  they  going  to 
do  to  us?'  " 

Brown  officials  are  more  amused  than  dis- 
mayed by  the  anxiety.  Not  only  has  the  University 
only  once  even  tied  for  the  league  football  cham- 
pionship, but  in  the  past  half-dozen  years  or  so, 
during  what  might  be  called  a  resurgence  in  its 
football  program,  Brown  has  become  one  of  the 
most  academically  desirable  universities  in  the  na- 
tion for  the  most  academically  gifted  high  school 
graduates. 

Inherent  in  the  scheduling  question,  how- 

*The  Ivy  League  prohibits  only  its  football  teams  from 
post-season  competition,  a  ban  that  most  observers  find 
redundant. 
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ever,  are  the  fundamental  issues  that  separate  the 
Ivy  League  from  other  major  universities:  the  spe- 
cial recruiting  of  athletes  and  its  supplement,  ath- 
letic scholarships.  At  many  universities,  the  ath- 
letes are  intensively  sought  for  their  physical 
abilities  and  given  a  financial  "free  ride"  through 
school;  they  eat,  sleep,  drink,  party,  and  study  by 
themselves;  they  are  idolized  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  often  sneered  at  or  ignored  the  rest  of 
the  year.  It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Ivy 
League  that  athletes  must  be  legitimately  qualified 
students  —  and,  more,  that  they  must  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  student  body.  But  college  admis- 
sions and  financial-aid  decisions  are  not  coldly 
objective,  and  standards  can  be  bent.  To  maintain 
honor  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  — 
and  mutual  trust. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  upholding 
standards  lies  with  the  leaders  of  the  uni- 
versities, who  for  this  purpose  are  known 
as  the  Council  of  Ivy  Group  Presidents.  Below  the 
council,  the  league  operates  through  a  series  of 
committees.  There  is  a  committee  on  admissions, 
composed  of  the  eight  deans  or  directors  of  admis- 
sions; a  committee  on  financial  aid,  composed  of 
the  eight  financial-aid  directors;  a  committee  on 
administration,  composed  of  the  eight  athletic  di- 
rectors. Between  these  three  and  the  presidents  is 
the  policy  committee  —  the  problem  solver  — with 
eleven  members,  a  dean  from  each  institution  and 
a  representative  from  the  other  three  committees. 
Day-to-day  administration  lies  with  what  the  Ivy 
League  calls  its  executive  director  (the  South- 
eastern Conference  calls  him  a  commissioner). 
The  current  director  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  Prince- 
ton economist,  James  Litvack,  who  works  in  clas- 
sic Ivy  League  surroundings:  a  book-strewn  office 
that  he  shares  with  his  part-time  secretary,  in  a 
house  on  the  Princeton  campus  (the  Big  Ten  Com- 
missioner's office  in  Chicago  has  a  staff  of  twelve). 

Because  the  eight  universities  have  no  other 
formal  reason  for  meeting,  the  Ivy  Group  provides 
a  convenient  forum  to  discuss  a  variety  of  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  At  their  semi-annual  meeting 
in  December,  the  presidents  concentrate  on 
sports;  in  the  summer  they  spend  three  days  with 
a  broader  agenda.  (The  chancellor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  joins  the  summer 
sessions  —  a  certain  indication  that  athletics  is  not 
the  center  of  attention.) 

The  committees  serve  multiple  purposes  as 
well.  The  financial-aid  committee,  for  instance, 
deals  with  the  assistance  offered  every  student, 
athlete  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Ivy  Group 
institutions  do  not  want  a  student  to  choose 
among  them  on  the  basis  of  money.  If  a  student 
were  admitted  to  Harvard  and  offered  a  $4,000 
scholarship,  and  to  Yale  with  a  $2,000  scholarship, 
he  might  well  choose  Harvard.  So  the  financial-aid 
officers,  in  a  grueling  session  every  winter,  go 
down  the  complete  list.  Each  university  arranges 
its  financial-aid  package  of  scholarship,  loan,  and 


job  in  its  own  way,  and  there  are,  of  course,  diffi 
ences  in  living  costs;  but  the  bottom-line  figure  fo 
every  freshman  should  be  about  the  same. 

Besides  offering  a  chance  for  Ivy  League  offi- 
cials to  exchange  experiences  and  good  ideas,  the) 
system  also,  obviously,  allows  them  to  check  on 
each  other.  Litvack,  who  sees  all  the  print-outs, 
will  know  when  any  institution  is  veering  from  tl 
central  goals.  If  he  finds  a  "variance,"  he  says,  he 
can  almost  always  solve  the  problem  quickly  by 
presenting  his  information  to  the  pertinent  offi- 
cials. "It's  not  necessary  to  police  the  institu- 
tions," Litvack  says.  "That's  not  what  I'm  here 
for.  If  someone  were  trying  to  violate  the  rules,  w 
wouldn't  have  a  league."  But  the  Ivy  League  is 
plainly  undertaking  a  process  of  serious  self- 
evaluation. 

The  scheduling  issue,  as  exemplified  by  opp 
nents  such  as  Air  Force  and  Boston  College,  has 
assumed  major  importance.  Since  the  league  can 
not  tell  an  institution  who  or  who  not  to  play,  off 
cials  are  quietly  working  toward  what  one  calls  a 
"philosophy  of  scheduling"  —  in  effect,  the  type 
of  worthy  opponents.  The  opposition,  ideally, 
should  be  respected  and  famous,  but  not  too 
good.  You  can  play  Bucknell  and  Maine  only  so 
often.  So  who  should  it  be?  One  candidate  is  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  which  met  Harvard  last  fall  and 
will  face  one  Ivy  team  in  each  of  the  next  six  sea 
sons.  William  and  Mary  is  a  state  university  in  Vi 
ginia,  but  it  sounds  private  and  it  is,  after  all,  oldi 
then  every  college  in  the  country  save  one. 

The  general  alternative  is  to  play  what 
amounts  to  an  Ail-American  Ivy  League,  major 
private  universities  who  now  compete  in  tough 
conferences  against  state  universities  and  can't 
keep  up.  Rice,  for  instance,  a  fine  school  in  Hous 
ton,  has  endured  seventeen  straight  losing  sea- 
sons in  the  Southwest  Conference.  "We  have  a  1c 
of  alumni  out  there,"  says  one  Ivy  university  offi- 
cial. "It  would  be  a  good  game."  Everybody  want 
to  play  Northwestern,  the  only  private  university 
in  the  Big  Ten,  a  team  that  has  not  won  a  confer- 
ence game  in  three  years.  The  Ivies  have  alumni  i 
Chicago,  too.  Other  possibilities  in  the  same  cate- 
gory would  be  Vanderbilt,  Duke,  Tulane,  and 
Stanford,  although  they  may  be  too  good.  "The 
trouble  with  Stanford,"  worries  one  athletic  direc 
tor,  "is  they  run  a  one-school  Ivy  League  on  the 
West  Coast." 


A  variety  of  other  issues  occupy  the  league's 
attention.  If  regular-season  schedules  be- 
l  come  longer,  and  post-season  play  moi 
common,  will  the  athletes'  academic  work  suffer 
pointlessly?  Money  problems  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly serious.  Revenue  from  football  and  ba: 
ketball  supports  the  entire  intercollegiate  athletic 
program  at  universities  such  as  Ohio  State  and 
Michigan;  Ivy  League  institutions  must  use  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  from  general  reve- 
nue. And  what  place  must  women's  athletics  hav 
under  new  equal-opportunity  rules?  Here,  at 
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ist,  the  Ivy  League  seems  better  positioned. 
:nce  men's  sports  are  not  so  all-consuming,  the 

omen  cannot  be  accused  of  tearing  down  a  criti- 
il  structure.  And  creating  an  intercollegiate  ath- 

:ic  program  for  women  is  an  especially  obvious 

ep  if  a  university  is  attempting  to  become  trulv 
.educational. 

Finally,  though,  it  comes  down  to  the  funda- 
iental  issue  —  what  might  almost  be  called  the 
jirity  test:  how  does  the  Ivy  League  get  its  ath- 
):es  and  are  they  legitimate  students?  Or,  as  the 
jesidents  put  it  in  1954:  ".  .  .  the  players  shall  be 
Uly  representative  of  the  student  body  and  not 
imposed  of  a  group  of  specially  recruited  ath- 
1  es.  .  .  ."  If  the  appropriate  standards  are  met  on 
lis  issue,  all  else  should  follow  and  a  rational 
;ogram  of  intercollegiate  competition  will  be 
'  ept  in  harmony  with  the  essential  educational 
lirposes." 

One  matter  must  be  set  straight  at  once  — that 
i  "athletic  scholarships."  State  it  simply:  Other 
diversities  competing  at  the  major  level  give  ath- 
1  ic  scholarships,  legally,  and  the  Ivy  League  does 
It.  NCAA  rules  allow  a  set  number  of  these 
:nolarships  for  each  sport,  for  example,  ninety- 
re  in  football;  the  institution  can  grant  free  tui- 
(in,  fees,  room  and  board,  and  token  "laundry" 
:aney.  In  the  Ivy  League,  athletes,  like  musicians 
i  d  mathematicians,  receive  scholarship  aid  on 

e  basis  of  need.  (Michigan  State's  former  football 
iach,  Duffy  Daugherty,  once  remarked  that  he 
j  ve  only  "need"  scholarships.  "I  always  ask," 
:id  Daugherty,  "how  much  do  we  need  him?") 

It  probably  says  something  about  the  state  of 
lind  among  the  leaders  of  big-time  intercollegiate 
nletics  that  many  just  cannot  believe  that  the  Ivy 
iague  prohibits  athletic  scholarships.  On  a  na- 
tmally  televised  program  last  fall,  Bud  Wilkin- 
:n,  the  former  football  coach  at  the  University  of 
Klahoma,  asserted,  with  an  insinuating  smile, 
vat  the  Ivy  League  gave  some  athletes  more  fi- 
,'ncial  help  than  state  universities  could.  Techni- 
illy,  he  could  have  been  correct;  given  the  differ- 
i  ce  in  costs,  Dartmouth  might  well  provide  more 
(i  to  a  prospect  than  Oklahoma.  Wilkinson  not 
uly  ignored  that  fact,  but  also  the  critical  point 
lat  the  student  must  establish  need  to  receive  any 
Up  from  an  Ivy  League  institution.  The  doubts 
ase  in  the  minds  of  people  like  Wilkinson  when  a 
lie  athlete,  who  is  black,  from  a  poor  family,  and 
graduate  of  an  inner-city  high  school,  has  the 
l  rve  to  choose  Yale  over  Auburn. 

Finding  and  persuading  athletes  —  those 
1  th  Ivy  League  academic  credentials  —  is  com- 
Jicated.  At  the  big-time  athletic  schools,  the  large 
taching  staffs  spend  much  of  their  off-season  re- 
uiting,  and  almost  any  student  who  can  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  can  be  admitted,  even  with- 
<  t  doctored  transcripts.  Ivy  League  coaches 
trait,  too  —  that  is  one  of  the  things  Yale's  Gia- 
pptti  would  like  to  curtail  —  but  they  rely  more 
Ijjavily  than  most  institutions  on  alumni.  Ivy 

imni  are  scattered  across  the  country,  are  well- 
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connected,  are  fans,  and  love  the  idea  of  serving 
as  matchmakers  between  deserving  youngsters 
and  their  alma  mater.  As  informal  recruiters,  they 
make  hundreds  of  contacts  every  year. 

The  ideal  Ivy  League  prospect,  especially  in 
the  major  sports,  fits  into  a  special  frame- 
work. He  should  be  good,  but  not  so  good 
that  he  wants  to  use  college  competition  as  a  prep- 
aration for  a  professional  sports  career.  He  should 
be  a  good  enough  student  so  that  he  fits  into  the 
large  pool  of  qualified  applicants,  even  if  he  is  not 
a  potential  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  should  be  a  young- 
ster who  understands  that  college  means  studying 
and  realizes  what  an  Ivy  League  education  might 
mean  to  him  in  the  future.  The  records  show  that 
there  are  enough  of  these.  Only  about  40  percent 
of  the  players  now  in  the  National  Football  League 
graduated  from  college.  Ivy  League  athletes  grad- 
uate at  about  a  95-percent  rate,  the  same  rate  as 
the  student  body  generally. 

At  heart,  the  admissions  process  is,  as  it 
should  be,  the  same  for  athletes  as  for  any  other 
applicants.  Some  clearly  qualify,  others  do  not;  the 
process  becomes  complicated  in  the  squeeze  to- 
ward the  middle.  The  typical  Ivy  pattern  amounts 
to  trade-offs  between  the  coaches  and  the  admis- 
sions officers.  The  admissions  office  will  rank  the 
candidates  according  to  academic  and  other  stand- 
ards; the  coaching  staff  will  rank  them  according 
to  their  athletic  skills.  The  closer  these  standards 
mesh,  the  easier  the  decision.  But  sometimes,  long 
hours  of  discussion,  even  argument,  result.  Here 
is  how  one  admissions  officer  describes  it:  "The 
coach  comes  to  us,  and  says  'We  really  want  that 
kid.'  With  some  of  them,  we  say,  'No  chance.'  But 
if  it's  that  important  to  the  coach,  we  try." 

It  is  indisputable  that  some  students,  men 
and  women,  have  been  admitted  to  Ivy  univer- 
sities because  of  their  football  or  tennis  or  swim- 
ming ability.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  that.  At 
an  institution  of  quality,  the  applicant  pool  may 
contain  hundreds  of  youngsters  who  are  qualified 
but  cannot  be  admitted.  So  admissions  officers 
look  for  various  ways  to  make  their  selections.  The 
chosen  may  be  children  of  alumni  or  of  potential 
contributors;  where  they  live  can  count  or  how 
well  they  plav  the  piano.  Athletics  is  one  more 
way  to  make  the  distinction. 

The  Ivy  League  universities  once  made  this 
point  in  another  context.  In  the  1978  Bakke  case, 
which  approved  the  principle  of  affirmative  action 
in  education,  they  filed  a  brief  amicus  citrine  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  arguing  that  special  attention 
be  paid  to  the  needs  of  minority  students.  Choos- 
ing to  describe  the  Harvard  admissions  plan,  the 
brief  stated:  "[In  the  past]  diversity  meant  stu- 
dents from  California,  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts; city  dwellers  and  farm  boys;  violinists,  paint- 
ers, and  football  players;  biologists,  historians, 
and  classicists;  potential  stockbrokers,  academics, 
and  politicians.  ...  A  farm  boy  from  Idaho  can 
bring  something  to  Harvard  College  that  a  Bosto- 


'What  place 
does  women's 
athletics 
have  under 
the  new  equal- 
opportunity 
rules?' 
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It  is  perhaps 
surprising  how 
seldom  Ivy 
academic 
standards  have 
been  tainted 


nian  cannot  offer.  Similarly,  a  black  student  can 
usually  bring  something  that  a  white  person  can- 
not offer.  .  .  ."* 

The  rule  of  thumb  is  common  sense.  A  uni- 
versity cannot  admit  too  many  potential  athletes 
who  fall  far  below  the  median  of  the  applicant 
pool;  if  it  does  not,  neither  its  associated  schools 
nor  anyone  else  will  have  reason  to  quibble.  One 
university  or  another  has  skirted  the  edge  of  this 
rule  at  one  time  or  another,  but  corrections  have 
always  quietly  been  made.  The  record  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  is  difficult  to  contend  that  Ivy  League 
universities  have  violated  their  principles  to  admit 
athletes. 

By  what  standards  should  we  judge  wheth- 
er the  Ivy  League  succeeds  athletically? 
One  assumes  that  it  is  not  the  goal  of  the 
league  to  produce  national  champions.  Rather,  the 
goal  seems  to  be  to  encourage  competition  that  is 
wide-ranging  and  lively  and  that  fits  into  academ- 
ic structure.  On  all  counts,  the  evidence  is  posi- 
tive. First,  there  is  breadth  of  competition  —  sev- 
enteen sports  for  men,  from  football  to  fencing, 
swimming  to  squash,  and  twelve  sports  for 
women,  from  field  hockey  to  ice  hockey,  tennis  to 
lacrosse.  Second,  competition  within  the  league  is 
remarkably  even.  The  composite  standings,  that 
is,  all  eight  institutions  in  all  sports,  reflect  bal- 
anced performances  over  the  years.  In  football  last 
fall,  for  example,  five  of  the  eight  teams  went  into 
their  final  games  with  a  chance  to  tie  for  the  cham- 

"Harvard  law  professor  Archibald  Cox  argued  the  Bakke 
case,  successfully,  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Board  of  Regents.  During  the  oral  argument,  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun  asked  Cox  if  affirmative  action  could  be 
compared  to  athletic  recruiting  since  "most  institutions 
seek  athletic  prowess."  Cox:  "Well,  I  come  from  Har- 
vard, sir.  [Interrupted  by  laughter]  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  our  aim,  but  we  don't  do  very  well."  Blackmun:  "But 
I  can  remember  a  time  when  you  did.  .  .  ."Cox:  "Yes. 
Yes.  You're  quite  right." 


pionship.  The  third  point  can  be  stated  very  sim- 
ply. Over  the  past  quarter-century,  never  has 
anyone  seriously  suggested  that  athletics  was 
endangering  the  academic  standards  of  the 
universities. 

Some  would  say  that  the  Ivy  League  pays  a 
price  for  its  attitude  toward  athletics.  For  all  the 
excesses  at  many  universities,  sports  adds  a  spe- 
cial dimension  —  a  thrill  —  to  college  life.  Bonfire- 
lighted  pep  rallies  that  arouse  youngsters  to  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  about  their  school,  well-drilled 
marching  bands,  the  roar  of  80,000  partisans  on 
sunny  Saturday  afternoons  in  autumn  offer 
charms  and  memories  that  an  Ivy  League  student 
may  never  feel.  And  Easterners  are  provincials 
who  don't  know  what  a  tail-gate  party  is  reallv  lik 
unless  they  have  been  to  one  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama, or  Oxford,  Mississippi.  If  most  Ivy  Lea- 
guers answer  that  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay,  thei 
we  have  another  confirmation  that  the  league  is 
accomplishing  what  it  set  out  to  do. 

The  Ivy  League  is  plainly  different.  It  could  d 
what  it  has  done  because  the  institutions  are  so  re 
spected,  but  they  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
They  are  measured  as  American  universities,  and 
they  must  inevitably  respond  to  a  world  around 
them  that  they  cannot  control.  No  matter  how 
pure  at  heart  they  may  claim  to  be,  they  must  fol- 
low recruiting  rules  laid  down  by  the  NCAA;  no 
matter  how  distracting  post-season  competition 
might  be,  it  will  always  be  there  to  tempt  good 
athletes.  It  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  line  to  tread  — 
the  ideal  that  a  university  can  support  competitiv 
athletic  teams  without  tainting  academic  stand- 
ards. There  is  evidence  that  Ivy  League  institu- 
tions have  occasionally  slipped  off  that  line,  whic 
should  not  be  surprising;  it  is  perhaps  more  sur- 
prising how  seldom  this  has  occurred  —  less  oftei 
than  outsiders  may  suspect.  Ivy  League  athletics 
may  be  a  little  like  Sam  Johnson's  famous  dog  wh 
walked  on  two  legs:  it  is  awkward  at  times,  but 
wonder  of  wonders,  it  works. 


le/  mu/f  de  Cariler 


Worldwide  Full  Lifetime  Warranty 

This  warranty  covers  all  manufacturing  defects  and  includes  the  free  repair  of  any  mechanical  deficiency. 
Les  Must  de  Cartier  Inc.,  609  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
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Strokes  of  genius. 


Photograph  by  Wallet  looss  Jf  lor  Spots  Illustrated 


They  raised  a  rare  kind  of  racquet 
in  England  last  July. 

The  finest  ever  Wimbledon  final 
in  94  years. 

When  it  was  over,  Bjorn  Borg  had 
earned  an  extraordinary  fifth  consec- 
utive singles  crown. 

And  John  McEnroe  had  earned  a 
ton  of  respect. 

Because  it  was  Super  Mac,  the 
brash  young  kid  from  Queens,  who 
had  pushed  the  Super  Swede  to 
even  greater  heights. 

Watching  tfuit  was  magic. 


And  Sports  Illustrated  captured  it 
the  way  we've  captured  all  the  great 
moments  in  sports  this  year. 

In  words  and  fast-close  color  pho- 
tography that  bring  the  magic  back 
so  you  can  experience  and  savor  it 
again  and  again. 

We  do  it  with  a  staff  as  dedicated 
to  their  work  as  Borg  and  McEnroe 
are  to  theirs. 

And  we  do  it  superbly  enough  to 
attract  16  million  avid  readers. 
Young,  intelligent  readers.  Readers 
with  money  to  spend. 


This  national  audience  is  Sports 
lUustrated's  basic  advertising  buv. 
And  when  you  have  special  market- 
ing problems,  we  offer  a  range  of 
special  geographic  and  demographic 
editions. 

Sports  Illustrated'*,  news:  It's 
some  of  the  biggest  news  in  the 
world  each  week. 

Be  a  part  of  it. 

Sports  Illustrated 

America 's  Sports  Newsweekly. 

c   1981  Time  loc   All  nghts  resarvefl 


ON  THE  ROAD 

'Brown  has  come  to  us' 


Over  the  years,  Brown,  like  other 
major  universities,  has  sought 
to  bring  alumni  and  alumnae 
back  to  the  campus  to  help 
maintain  their  interest  in  and  support  of 
the  University.  Witness  reunions,  on- 
campus  seminars,  Homecoming,  etc. 
Brown  continues  to  do  that  —  and  attend- 
ance continues  to  increase.  But  the  Univer- 
sity, in  the  midst  of  a  capital  campaign  and 
needing  the  support  of  its  graduates  more 
then  ever  —  in  every  way  —  last  year  de- 
cided, as  have  other  major  universities  be- 
fore it,  that  it  was  time  to  go  on  the  road. 

So  it  was  that  last  fall,  Brown  Club 
presidents,  NASP  workers,  Associated 
Alumni  officers,  class  agents,  and  many 
others  active  in  the  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  — 
and  since  in  New  York,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence —  received  an  invitation  to  "a  very 
special  day  of  learning." 

The  "very  special  day"  included  lec- 
tures (under  fifty  minutes)  by  well-known 
members  of  the  faculty  (political  science 
professor  Edward  N.  Beiser  and  art  de- 
partment chairman  Richard  Fishman  in 
Philadelphia  and  history  professor  Tom 
Gleason  and  psychologist  Lewis  P.  Lipsitt 
in  Washington),  brief  talks  about  the  Uni- 
versity by  Dean  of  the  College  Harriet 
Sheridan,  Senior  Vice  President  Richard  J. 
Ramsden  '59,  former  Brown  Dean  Charles 
H.  Watts  II  '47  (who  is  now  serving  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Campaign  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Campaign  for  Brown),  and 
(in  Washington)  President  Howard  Swear- 
er. An  added  attraction  was  the  slide 
show,  "Notes  from  China,"  about  the 
Brown  Chorus'  trip  to  China  in  1979. 

In  keeping  with  the  "specialness"  of 
the  occasion,  the  locations  for  the  two 
meetings  were  magnificent.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  group  met  in  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
(founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin),  which  is 
located  on  cobblestoned  South  Fifth  Street 


in  Philadelphia  in  the  shadow  of  the  cu- 
pola of  Independence  Hall  (photo,  next 
page).  In  Washington,  they  gathered  at 
Meridian  House  (page  36-37),  a  District 
landmark  and  architectural  gem,  which  is 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Host  for  the  day  in  Philadelphia  was  insur- 
ance executive  Charles  E.  Mather  II  '33.  In 
Washington,  President  Swearer  was  the 
host,  and  Nancy  Buc  '65,  chief  counsel 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
was  coordinator. 

F^  erhaps  the  most  serious  moments 
W  of  the  two  meetings  came  during 
the  lecture  by  Tom  Gleason,  whose 
field  is  Russian  history.  Calling  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  "a  tragedy,"  he  said  the 
"debilitation  of  the  Middle  East  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  a  golden  opportunity  to 
shoehorn  its  way  back  into  Middle  East  in- 
fluence." Anything  that  hastens  the  end  of 
Khomeini's  rule  in  Iran,  he  said,  "will  give 
the  Tudeh  (Communist)  Party  a  chance." 

The  Washington  meeting  was  not 
without  humor,  however.  Dick  Ramsden 
commented  on  the  symbolic  residential 
addresses  of  some  of  Brown's  senior  offi- 
cers. President  Swearer  lives  on  Power 
Street,  he  noted,  Dean  Sheridan  on  Meet- 
ing Street  ("I  should  have  realized  that 
there  was  something  sinisterly  appropriate 
about  the  choice  of  my  residence,"  she 
said),  and  Dick  himself,  the  University's 
chief  fiscal  officer,  lives  on  Hazard  Ave- 
nue. Brown  is  hoping,  he  added,  to  per- 
suade Vice  President  for  Development  Bob 
Seiple  '65,  who  now  lives  in  Barrington,  to 
move  to  Hope  or  Benevolent  Street. 

In  his  closing  remarks,  Charlie  Watts, 
after  commenting  on  Brown's  "extraordi- 
nary teaching"  and  its  splendid  students, 
said  simply,  "I  love  Brown  University." 
He  was  not  the  only  person  there  who 
could  say  that.  RM.R. 

On  the  next  pages,  some  people  who  were  there. 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 
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BROWN  HAS  ARRIVED 
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THE  CLASSES 


written  by  jay  Barry  and  Shyla  Spe. 


C\^       Dr.  Herbert  E.  Harris  is  wondering 
VJ  /         if  he  is  the  only  living  member  of 
the  class  of  1907.  If  there  are  others,  he 
would  like  to  correspond  with  them.  His  ad- 
dress is  Heritage  Inn  and  Villas,  Frederica 
Rd.,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.  31522. 

"|  r^       Virginia  Williams  Wright  writes 
_L  /         that  her  husband,  Carlos  G.  Wright, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  the  class  for  many 
years,  suffered  a  stroke  in  1973  and  has  been 
an  invalid  ever  since.  For  the  past  four  years 
he  has  been  at  the  Rhode  Island  Veterans 
Home  in  Bristol.  He  just  celebrated  his  86th 
birthday.  Several  of  his  classmates  telephone 
her  occasionally,  she  reports,  the  latest  call 
being  from  Howard  Corkum,  of  Peterborough, 
N.H. 

1  Q       Kenneth  L.  Burdon,  Houston,  Texas, 
JL  O       writes  that  at  85  he  is  still  painting 
water  colors  as  he  has  done  for  many  years. 
His  textbook,  Microbiology  (Macmillan  Co.), 
is  in  its  sixth  edition  and  is  also  in  a  later 
Spanish  edition,  both  of  which  continue  to 
sell  each  year  (though  now,  of  course,  in 
modest  numbers),  fortv-eight  years  after  the 
original  publication  in  1932.  Total  sales  to 
date:  312,600  copies. 

^  *5        Raymond  M.  Henshaw,  Cos  Cob, 
^m  J       Conn.,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  last  June.  He  is  also  secretary 
of  the  local  Captain  Matthew  Mead  chapter 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  co- 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  of  the 
Retired  Men's  Association  of  Greenwich, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendents  and  president  of  the 
Fairfield-Westchester  Counties  Shell  Oil  Pen- 
sioner Group. 

Forrest  F.  Paige  reports  that  he  sold  his 
home  in  Orange  City,  Fla.,  and  moved  into  a 
condominium  nearby  in  Orange  City. 

^  /\        Earle  Johnson,  Naples,  Fla.,  has 
sLlX.       been  named  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning advisory  board  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
"We  deal  with  the  question  of  zoning 
changes  in  the  comprehensive  plan,  varian- 
ces, and  other  such  matters,"  he  writes. 
"Our  job  is  to  study  these  matters  and  then 
pass  on  our  recommendations  to  the  City 
Council.  It's  a  five-member  board,  and  the 
work  is  right  up  my  alley.  I  should  add,  there 
is  no  pay." 

O  C       John  E.  Pemberton,  who  has  served 
fcJ       as  class  secretary  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  are 
now  living  permanently  in  Sun  Citv  Center, 
Ha.  At  the  55th  reunion  in  June,  Walter  F. 
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Whitney  of  Providence  was  elected  to  succeed 
John  as  secretary. 

George  A.  Pournaras,  Baldwin,  N.Y.,  re- 
tired three  years  ago  from  Stone  &  Webster. 
He  reports  that  he  is  very  active  and  enjoying 
retirement. 

Kenneth  P.  Whiting,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  re- 
tired in  1967  from  Tenneco  Chemicals  after 
forty  years  in  the  plastics  business.  He  mar- 
ried for  the  second  time  five  years  ago,  and 
reports  that  he  and  his  wife  are  enjoying  an 
active  retirement,  with  church  work  and 
traveling  two  particular  pleasures.  In  No- 
vember they  returned  from  a  four-day  trip  to 
Williamsburg,  Va.  They  went  to  a  Thanks- 
giving get-together  with  his  family  in  Dan- 
ville, Pa . ,  and  are  spending  January  and  Feb- 
ruary in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

^  £L       The  Elmer  R.  Smith  Prize  for  excel- 
^m\J       lence  in  education  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Brown  in  honor  of  the  professor 
under  whose  chairmanship  Brown's  Depart- 
ment of  Education  instituted  its  master  of 
arts  in  teaching  degree  program,  the  Gradu- 
ate Summer  School  for  Teachers,  and  the 
summer  academic  enrichment  classes  for 
high  school  students.  Elmer  is  a  resident  of 
Saunderstown,  R.I. 

^  ^       John  C.  Henry,  Annapolis,  Md.,  re- 
Sm  I         ports  succinctly  on  his  activities: 
"Ship  watching,  vegetable  raising,  martini 
drinking." 

Dorothea  Pearson  Jennings  ('29  A.M.), 
Woodbine,  Md.,  reports  that  on  Sept.  30  her 
seventh  grandchild,  Garath  Jennings,  was 
born  to  her  son  Arthur  and  his  wife. 

^  O       Frank  Jones  has  been  elected  to 
±m\D       membership  in  the  Arizona  Group 
Psychotherapy  Society  in  Phoenix.  A  resi- 
dent of  Flagstaff,  Frank  served  as  assistant 
director  of  Harvard's  Bureau  of  Study  Coun- 
sel until  his  retirement  in  1974. 

Jay  Saunders  Redding,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  writes 
that  his  son,  Conway  H.  Redding  '56,  who  is  a 
clinical  psychologist  for  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  "celebrated  his  parents' 
50th  wedding  anniversary  by  marrying  his 
fiancee,  Carol  Reich."  The  congratulations  of 
the  class  go  to  Saunders  and  his  wife  on 
these  two  happy  occasions. 

^  Q       Grace  Jean  Deady  reports  that  her 
£mZJ       late  husband,  John  Ambrose  Deady 
III,  was  honored  on  Oct.  21  when  a  memorial 
gift  of  a  telescope  was  dedicated  to  his  mem- 
ory at  the  Woodside  Priory  School  in  Portola 
Valley,  Calif.  The  telescope  is  part  of  a 
planned  observatory  on  the  roof  of  the  sci- 
ence building  at  the  school.  John  taught  at 
the  school  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  in  which  he  was  both  an  engi- 


neer and  educator.  Among  the  speakers  at 
the  dedication  were  two  of  his  former 
students. 


^O       Thelma  Tyndall,  Helena  Hogan  Shea 
\J\J       Helen  Fickweiler  Oustinoff,  and  Elii 
beth  MacDonald  attended  the  annual  meetin 
of  the  Association  of  Class  Officers  in  Sep- 
tember. Elizabeth  was  honored  by  being 
elected  treasurer  of  the  association. 

Dorothy  ]encks  Gauthier  and  her  husban< 
Ed  '31,  Chepachet,  R.I.,  visited  their  daugh 
ter,  Kathy  Gauthier  Titchen  '63,  and  her  fami) 
in  Hawaii  in  June.  They  enjoyed  especially 
the  Kamehameha  Day  festivities  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  the  first  king  of  that 
name  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

^5*1  The  class  mailing  is  out  and  you 
J  -L  should  have  received  the  class  di 
rectory  and  a  request  for  $10  dues  payable  t 
"Class  of  1931."  It  is  all  part  of  the  grand  50 
reunion  on  May  29  to  June  1 .  You  will  be 
hearing  more  from  us:  Reunion  Co-chairmt 
Gene  Gerry  and  Clint  Williams. 

Edward  Haines  Gauthier  and  his  wife,  Di 
othy  lencks  Gauthier  (see  '30),  Chepachet,  R. 
write  that  they  are  planning  on  attending 
some  reunion  events  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  classmates  and  renewing 
friendships. 

W.  Boardman  Leonard,  Rumson,  N.J., 
writes  that  he  was  recently  elected  presider 
of  Oceanic  Free  Library  Trust  Funds  and  is 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mor 
mouth  County'  SPCA,  "so  I  am  kept  busy  ir 
my  old  age." 

Westcott  E.S.  Moulton,  Providence,  has 
been  elected  honorary'  chairman  of  the  sev- 
enteenth annual  Pops  Concert,  to  be  held  o 
Saturday,  May  31,  1981.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  1980-81  Broxcn  Hockey  Newsletter. 

John  O.  Prouty,  Warren,  N.H.,  reports 
that  he  joined  the  70  +  Ski  Club,  whose  men 
bers  may  ski  free  or  at  bargain  rates  through 
out  the  United  States.  "There  are  advantage 
in  growing  older,"  he  writes.  "My  wife  and 
I  expect  to  be  with  the  crowd  at  our  50th 
reunion." 

Kenneth  T.  White  is  retired  and  is  living  i 
South  Miami,  Fla. 

Robert  W.  Young,  Lincoln,  R.I.,  writes 
that  he  retired  in  1974. 


^  ^  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Ripley.  ]r. ,  Rum- 
J  *—  ford,  R.I.,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  New  England  Obstetrical 
and  Gynecological  Society. 

^  *2        Warren  Andrew  (Sc.M.),  Indianap- 
JJ       olis,  Ind.,  received  his  MA.  de- 
gree from  Butler  University  in  1974,  an 
M.A.R.  from  Christian  Theological  Seminaq 
in  1976,  and  a  Th.M.  from  Harvard  in  1979. 


Miriam  Rosofj Bauer  writes  that  she  and 
husband,  Simon,  a  professor  at  Cornell, 
Ive  retired  and  are  living  at  412  Klinewoods 
L  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 

Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec,  Central  Falls,  R.I., 
ports  that  her  son,  Nick  Cerjanec  '71,  is 
inager  of  rates  for  United  Illuminating  Co. 
('New  Haven,  Conn.  Derek  Cerjanec  '73  is 
jpervisor  of  adjusters  for  Arnica  in  Weth- 
nfield.  Conn. 

After  retiring  from  her  job  in  Boston, 
frothy  Rutli  Gagen  moved  to  Florida,  where 

Ue  lived  for  the  past  two  years.  She  has  now 
i  urned  to  Boston  and  is  living  at  780  Boyl- 

IinSt.,  Apt.  5G,  Boston  02199. 

Paul  F.  Maddock  and  his  wife,  Judy, 
;ent  the  fall  living  at  the  Wavland  Manor  in 
lividence,  returning  to  their  home  in  Palm 
lach  at  the  close  of  the  football  season, 
iortlv  before  their  return  to  Florida  the 
hddocks,  along  with  Tom  Gilbane  and  Jean 
id  Bill  Gilbane  and  Kitty,  spent  an  evening 
; guests  of  Paul  Mackesey  '32  and  his  wife, 

[illy.  "Paul  and  I  were  barbershop  singers  in 
i  lege,"  Paul  writes,  "and  we  relived  those 

Mys,  as  well  as  the  other  highlights  of  our 
ii  on  College  Hill.  Then  right  in  the  middle 
(dinner,  the  gang  started  singing  the  old 

l)wn  songs.  Warm,  pleasant  memories  to 

d.e  back  to  Florida  with  us." 

u    John  S.  Rigby  is  retired  and  living  in 

i)  'mouth,  Mass.  He  reports  that  he  has  four 

pJdren,  all  of  whom  are  married:  Peter, 

■in  G.,  Joan,  and  Judith.  He  has  sixteen 
('indchildren  and  two  great  grandchildren. 

fie  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to  him 

It  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mary  Gladding  Rigby 

».,  last  year. 

I  Mary  C.  Smith  has  retired  from  her  posi- 
■  n  as  director  of  religious  education  in  the 

Ifsbvterian  Training  School  at  Richmond, 
H.,  and  is  living  at  3410  Brevard  Rd.,  Hen- 
■Brsonville,  N.C.  28739. 

John  Hazard  Wildman,  Mobile,  Ala.,  re- 
led  in  December  from  the  English  faculty  of 
luisiana  State  University  in  Baton  Rouge. 

4        Eugene  W.  Dai'is  has  retired  to 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  where  he 
Res  at  812  Briny  Ave.  (Apt.  6-D),  33062. 
R   Jerome  M.  Herman,  Cranston,  R.I.,  re- 
ijrts  that  he  and  Marshall  W.  Allen,  Edith  V. 
Ittch,  and  John  M.D.  Suesman  served  recent- 
Jbn  the  50th  reunion  committee  of  the 
Itanston  High  School  class  of  1930. 

II  A.  Michael  Impagliazzo,  Hingham,  Mass., 
lo  was  recently  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
IJierican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
•ft  consultant  in  Stone  &  Webster  Engineer- 
Ik  Corp. 's  power  division  in  Boston.  He  has 
r  ped  advance  the  design  and  manufacture 
Bieat  exchangers,  condensers,  feedwater 
•hters,  steam  heated  distillation  plants,  and 
Aerators  and  is  also  a  pioneer  in  the  devel- 
cnent  of  the  flash  distillation  process.  He  is 
Bast  president  of  the  Brown  Engineering 
■sociation  and  the  Canton-Massillon  (Ohio) 
Iwn  Club. 

I   Alexander  Resko,  jr.,  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  re- 
f-'ts  that  he  is  still  enjoying  retirement  and 
irping  busy  with  volunteer  work  with 
lited  Way,  Bov  Scouts,  church,  and  other 
•vities.  "I've  been  secretary  of  the  Lions 
•■twenty  years.  And  there  is  plenty  of  work 
■jund  home.  I  didn't  retire  —  just  changed 


^  C       G,  Armand  Morin,  Orange,  Mass., 
\J±J       reports  that  he  retired  from  teach- 
ing at  Mahar  Regional  School  in  June  1979 
and  has  taken  up  photography  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

Sara  Dowty  Toney,  Washington,  D.C., 
writes  that  she  has  retired  after  twelve  years 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, most  of  which  time  was  spent  as 
editor  of  Humanities,  its  newsletter. 

O/T        Save  the  dates  —  May  29- June  1 
\J\J       — for  our  45th  reunion.  Plan  now 
to  be  on  campus  to  see  your  classmates.  Al 
Owens  and  his  reunion  committee  have 
planned  another  great  weekend  for  you. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  Diman  House.  Friday 
plans  include  registration  at  Diman  with  a 
social  hour,  the  Brown  Buffet,  Campus 
Dance  and  a  post-dance  gathering  at  Diman. 

Saturday  features  crunch  at  Wannamoi- 
set  Country  Club  and  our  class  meeting,  din- 
ner at  the  Turk's  Head  Club,  and  the  Pops 
Concert.  Sunday  is  a  relaxing  day,  perhaps  at 
Joe  OIney's.  Of  course,  we'll  all  march  down 
the  hill  on  Monday  morning. 

There  will  be  time  to  participate  in  Uni- 
versity forums  and  to  see  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  changes.  There  may  well  be  a  new 
look  for  some  of  our  gatherings.  We  have  in- 
vited the  '36  Pembrokers  to  join  us  for  all 
events  except  our  class  meeting.  It's  going  to 
be  another  of  our  fun  times.  Plan  to  come. 

Helen  Hartigan  Mullen,  Burlington, 
Conn.,  writes  that  she  has  a  granddaughter, 
Joyce  A.  Mullen  '84,  at  Brown.  Joyce  is  the 
daughter  of  lames  B.  Mullen,  jr.  '61.  Helen  re- 
tired on  Sept.  1  from  her  position  as  secretary 
to  the  principal  of  the  Burlington  Elementary 
Schools  after  twenty-seven  years  and  is 
doing  part-time  bookkeeping  for  two  local 
firms. 

^t  ^7       Classmates  extend  sympathy  to 
J  /        Richard  N.  Shaw  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Macie,  on  Sept.  10.  Dick  has  given  up 
his  home  in  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  and  returned 
to  their  old  home  in  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 
"For  the  immediate  future,"  he  writes,  "I  ex- 
pect to  spend  most  of  my  time  in  Hilton 
Head,  with  three  to  four  months  a  year  at  the 
fishing  lodge  on  the  Marimichi  River  in 
Blackville,  New  Brunswick,  Canada." 

^5  Q       Muriel  MacPherson  Abbott  is  director 
JO       of  training  for  the  school  system  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  She  had  served  as  di- 
rector of  diagnostic  testing  programs  for  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Peter  Corn  is  senior  vice  president  with 
Gruntal  &  Co.  of  New  York  City,  investment 
bankers  and  stock  brokers. 

Donald  j.  Eccleston  retired  last  May  as 
field  sales  manager  of  ICI  Americas,  Inc., 
after  twenty-four  years  with  the  company. 
He  plans  to  live  in  Stratford,  Conn. ,  but  will 
be  taking  trips  around  the  country. 

Myles  L.  Grover  writes  that  he  finished 
the  Honolulu  Marathon  a  year  ago,  but  adds 
that  he  isn't  releasing  his  time.  He  had  plans 
to  run  again,  this  time  with  his  son,  Larry. 
Myles  remains  chairman  of  Johnson  &  Hig- 
gins  of  Hawaii  and  has  no  plans  for  retire- 
ment. 

Roland  A.  Hueston  retired  last  June  from 
his  position  at  Chapel  Hill-Chauncy  Hill 
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School  in  Waltham  Mass. .  where  he  was 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  department. 
The  Boston  resident  had  been  with  the 
school  since  W4o. 

Thomas  K.  Huckins  retired  last  June  as 
business  manager  ot  Middlesex  School  in 
Concord,  Mass.  He  served  the  school  tor 
thirty-six  years,  starting  in  1946  after  serving 
as  a  captain  in  military  intelligence  during 
World  War  II. 

Harry  L.  ]udd  is  vice  president-personnel 
ot  United  States  Gypsum  Co.  in  its  Chicago 
office . 

Ruth  Coppen  Lmdquist.  East  Greenwich, 
R.  I . ,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Class  Officers  of  the  University.  She 
is  a  guidance  counselor  at  Coventry  High 
School. 

Bill  Rice  and  his  wife,  Barbara  Cranston 
Rice  '41,  enjoyed  a  trip  to  California  last  year, 
especiallv  their  stop  at  everyone's  favorite 
citv,  San  Francisco.  They  live  at  90  Oaks- 
wood  Dr.,  Peace  Dale,  R.I.  02879. 

Edward  A.  Rich,  jr.,  Lebanon,  Conn.,  the 
Bean  Hill  Whittler,  whose  carving  business  is 
in  Lebanon,  was  featured  on  the  PM  Maga- 
zine TV  show  in  a  two-minute  segment  last 
June  and  again  as  a  feature  story  in  Septem- 
ber, during  which  he  demonstrated  carving 
and  also  did  a  jam  session  on  drums  and 
with  vocals. 

Anthony  Shabica,  Livingston,  N.J.,  retired 
last  year  from  his  position  as  vice  president 
of  development  and  control  of  Ciba  Geigy. 
He  is  continuing  his  efforts  to  translate  pure 
science  into  useful  technology,  a  goal  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  professional  life  dur- 
ing his  thirtv-four  years  of  service  with  the 
company.  Tonv  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  plan 
to  continue  skiing  and  sailing.  They  have  a 
summer  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  where 
thev  have  always  sailed.  Their  three  sons  are 
Carl,  a  lawyer  in  Raleigh  and  teacher  at 
Campbell  University  in  North  Carolina;  Ste- 
phen '69,  '74Sc.M.,  '76  Ph.D.,  who  is  formu- 
lating federal  government  policy  for  coastal 
oil  spill  control  and  for  the  development  and 
conservation  control  of  the  barrier  islands  be- 
tween Cape  Hatteras  and  New  Orleans;  and 
Charles  '65,  '71  Ph .  D. ,  who  is  a  professor  of 
geology  at  Northeastern  Illinois  State  Col- 
lege. Tony  and  Eleanor  also  have  five  grand- 
children. He  is  a  board  member  and  past 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  is  a  supporter  of 
the  proposed  New  Jersey  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Center,  which  would  provide  a 
forum  to  stimulate  public  interest.  "I  feel  it  is 
extremely  important  for  the  general  public  to 
understand  more  about  how  science  is  trans- 
lated into  technology.  This  kind  of  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  today  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  workings  of  our  government." 

Wesley  C.  Sholes  is  vice  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Norwich  Savings  Society  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  "Retirement  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching," he  writes. 

^Q       Barbara  Colburgh  Moses.  Hillsdale, 
\JJ       N.J.,  writes  that  after  waiting  years 
for  "something  interesting  enough  to  report" 
she  now  has  two  items.  Her  son,  Paul,  Bow- 
doin  '70  and  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
School  of  Law,  is  now  head  coach  of  wom- 
en's squash  at  Brown.  Her  daughter,  Debby, 
is  a  graduate  of  Case  Western  Reserve  and  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
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Urban  Planning.  Debbv  was  married  in  Sep- 
tember to  William  Visser  and  is  living  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  where  her  husband  is  coordina- 
tor of  Latin  American  affairs  for  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program.  Barbara  and 
her  husband  play  tennis  and  "do  your  usual 
suburban  things  and  talk  about  some  day  re- 
tiring to  Brewster  on  Cape  Cod,  where  we 
have  a  little  house  overlooking  Cape  Cod 
Bay." 

Wilbur  W.  West  retired  from  General 
Electric's  Aerospace  Electrical  Systems  Divi- 
sion in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  1978  and  now 
lives  at  Stratford  Harbour,  Montross,  Va. 

ZlO       Frank  W.  Finger  (Ph.D.)  was  pre- 
jt \J       sented  with  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia's Thomas  Jefferson  Award  in  October. 
The  award  is  presented  annually  to  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  University  commu- 
nity, chosen  on  the  basis  of  contributions  to 
the  life  of  the  institution.  Frank,  the  univer- 
sity's official  carillonneur  and  a  professor  of 
psychology,  joined  the  faculty  in  1942  after 
teaching  at  Brown  for  two  years.  Virginia 
President  Frank  Hereford  cited  him  as  an 
"outstanding  lecturer,  a  demanding  mentor 
for  graduate  students,  and  especially 
as  Virginia's  dauntless  varsity  wrestling 
coach."  He  also  holds  the  world  running  re- 
cord in  400  meters  for  his  age  group  and  is 
the  North  American  champion  in  the  half 
marathon  event  for  the  masters  age  bracket. 
E.  Howard  Hunt  i  Jr.,  Miami,  Fla.,  reports 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Laura,  spent  a  scuba- 
diving  vacation  in  the  Cayman  Islands.  His 
next  novel,  The  Gaza  Intercept,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  by  Stein  and  Day. 

/\*\         William  Paterson,  San  Francisco, 
TX.L       was  recently  appointed  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Commission  by 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein. 

William  B.  Wood,  Morro  Bay,  Calif.,  re- 
tired from  the  library  science  faculty  of  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  State  University  in  1978.  He  re- 
ports, "We  are  living  in  a  fishing  and  resort 
community  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of 
Morro  Bay,  Morro  Rock,  and  the  beautiful 
Pacific  Ocean." 

/I'l        Richard  L.  Capivell,  Greenville, 
JL^m       N.C.,  writes  that  in  August  he 
stepped  down  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  East  Carolina  University  after 
eleven  years  in  that  office  and  resumed  his 
position  as  professor  of  English. 

Thomas  T.  Ryan,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  was 
elected  vice  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  last  September.  He  is 
vice  president  for  advertising  services  of  Gil- 
lette North  America. 

/%  ^t       Arline  Major  Rimnger,  Milford, 
^t\J       Mich.,  reports  that  she  retired 
from  General  Motors  Corp.  on  Oct.  1.  She 
had  worked  for  General  Motors  for  thirty-six 
years,  and  retired  as  section  engineer  in 
charge  of  field  accident  research.  She  writes 
that  "I  will  now  be  helping  my  husband, 
Jack,  at  our  card  and  gift  shop." 

Bernice  Parvey  Solish,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  re- 
ports that  her  oldest  son,  Alfred,  has  fin- 
ished his  internship  and  is  a  resident  physi- 
cian at  the  Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute  at  UCLA. 
Alfred's  wife,  Peggy,  is  working  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Lab  at  Cal  Tech.  Bernice's  daugh- 


ter, Sharyn,  has  started  her  last  two,  clinical 
years  of  her  medical  program,  "which  she 
loves."  Bernice's  youngest,  Sam  Solish  '79,  is 
a  technician  at  the  Eye  Research  Institute  in 
Boston.  He  is  also  taking  courses  at  Harvarc 
and  has  been  certified  as  an  eye  enucliation 
technician,  "which  means  he  travels  within 
specified  radius  around  Boston  collecting 
corneas  for  transplantation  when  available. 
In  June,  Bernice  and  her  husband,  George, 
spent  a  nostalgic  weekend  in  Providence, 
where  they  attended  the  wedding  of  Toby 
Hirsch,  the  daughter  of  Dons  Fain  Hirsch  '44 
and  Norton  Hirsch.  She  writes  that  "we 
stayed  at  the  Biltmore;  one  reception  was 
held  in  the  old  Bacchante  room  (no  more  se 
through  skirts)  and  the  wedding  reception 
was  in  the  old  Garden  Restaurant.  The  year 
have  not  dulled  the  many  pleasant  memorii 
of  evenings  spent  at  the  Biltmore.  I  only  go 
into  the  office  one  day  a  week  now,  but  I 
seem  to  have  less  time  to  myself  than  ever 
before,  but  I  love  being  busy  and  involved 
with  new  challenges.  However,  George  anc 
did  have  a  chance  to  go  to  Bermuda  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  with  the  Brown  Medical 
Group  in  early  October." 

Leon  Soloway.  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  writes  tha 
his  son,  Michael,  a  classical  guitarist  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
will  perform  at  the  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  on 
Sunday,  April  5. 


: 


/)  C  Betty  Horenstein  Pickett  ('47  Sc.M. 
LtO  '49  Ph.D.),  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
deputy  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesc 
Md. 

Richard  N.  Silverman,  Waban,  Mass.,  re 
resented  Brown  at  the  inauguration  of  Paul 
Edward  Gray  as  the  new  president  of  MIT. 


/\(L  Dr.  Paul  S.  Goldstein,  Branford, 
TXvJ  Conn.,  is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ambulatory  services  and  communi 
medicine  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Raphael  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  recently  electee 
president  of  the  National  Board  of  Pediatric 
Nurse  Practitioner/Associates. 

Paul  R.  Green,  of  Intercontinental  Pub- 
lications of  Westport,  Conn.,  was  co-pub- 
lisher of  the  first  international  magazine  to 
printed  in  China  for  Chinese  readers.  Callei 
Modern  Engineering  Technology,  the  publica- 
tion was  co-sponsored  by  Li  May  Phipps  of 
Chinatrans  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  was 
printed  at  the  Beijing  Xinhua  Printing  Hous 
in  Beijing,  China,  in  October  1979.  The  initi. 
circulation  was  32,000. 

Dr.  Justin  L.  Richman,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  is  associate  professor  of  medicine  at 
Tufts  Medical  Center  in  Boston.  His  daugh- 
ter, Vicki,  is  a  senior  at  Brown. 

Allan  I.Rosenberg  and  his  wife,  Barbara 
Maskell  Rosenberg  '49,  have  recently  moved  t 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  in  the  Valley  Forge  are 
and  are  building  a  home  in  Radnor,  Pa.  Alii 
was  recently  elected  vice  president  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  holds  the  position 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
GE  Space  Systems  Division  in  Valley  Forge 
Their  children  have  also  been  on  the  move. 
Lawrence  '72  is  a  finance  manager  with  Digit 
in  Massachusetts.  John  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Justice  Department  in  Washington,  D.G 
Nancy  '76  is  a  music  teacher  in  the  Provi- 


ence  public  school  system,  and  Arthur  '82  is 
junior  at  Brown. 

Jane  Campbell  Smith,  Westwood,  Mass., 
ports  that  her  daughter,  Martha  '79,  is  in  a 
imbined  master's  program  at  Columbia 
:hool  of  Health  and  Columbia  Business 
■hool.  Jane's  son,  Christopher  '84,  is  in  the 
■e-med  program  at  Brown. 

7       William  O.  Hoverman,  Lancaster, 
Calif .,  is  manager  of  external  af- 
rs  and  communications  for  the  space 
iiuttle  assembly  facility  at  Rockwell  Inter- 
itional  Corp.'s  USAF  Plant  42  in  Palmdale, 

w. 

Charlotte  Gendron  Ryan  is  a  teacher  in 
■well,  N.J.  She  lives  in  Turnersville,  N.J. 

I  O        Erwin  L.  Levine  ('58  A.M.,  '61 
tO       Ph.D.)  is  professor  of  government 
id  chairman  of  the  department  of  govern- 
ent  at  Skidmore  College  in  Saratoga 
:  irings,  N.Y.  His  new  book,  PL  94-142,  An 
■"(  of  Congress,  was  published  in  January  by 
I  acmillan.  The  book's  co-author  is  Mrs. 
^  izabeth  Newell,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  a 
i  ashington,  D.C.,  education  lobbyist  whose 
:her  is  /.  Cameron  Maiden  '36.  Erwin's  book, 
I  i  Introduction  to  American  Government, 
lich  he  wrote  with  Elmer  E.  Cornwell,  Jr., 
Brown's  political  science  department,  is  in 
I  fourth  edition  and  will  soon  be  in  prepa- 
j  tion  for  the  fifth,  to  reflect  the  change  in 
|  ministration. 

I  Q       An  enthusiastic  group  of  the 

ty       women's  class  of '49  met  for  a 
Lini-reunion  and  luncheon  on  Nov.  15  in 
1  ovidence.  They  were  accompanied  at 

nch  by  husbands,  one  niece,  and  a  daugh- 
1  r.  A  business  meeting  was  held  during 

nch,  but  there  was  ample  time  for  the  class 

irit  to  be  rekindled  and  guests  to  feel  wel- 
lime.  Afterwards  most  of  the  group  went  to 

e  Brown-Dartmouth  football  game.  Every- 
■  ie  there  was  looking  forward  to  the  big  re- 
Ivion  in  June.  Plan  to  be  there. 

I    /.  Paul  Call,  who  joined  the  National 
uireau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  D.C., 
nortly  after  graduating  from  Brown,  retired 

!  January  1979  after  serving  as  chief  of  the 
rrfice  of  Standard  Reference  Materials  for  a 
wcade.  Currently,  Paul  is  a  senior  research 
liiientist  at  NBS  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Robert  M.  Gittleman,  Providence,  reports 
rat  his  son,  Rick  Gittleman  '77,  is  a  second- 
|;ar  student  at  the  law  school  of  American 
Ihiversity  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I    Wendell  G.  Harris,  Cumberland,  R.I.,  is 

esident  of  Creative  Rewards,  which  spe- 
lulizes  in  sales  incentive  and  award  pro- 
■ams  to  industry.  His  wife,  Gail,  is  execu- 
te vice  president. 

Joan  Dixon  Keller,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes 
tet  she  has  been  in  Atlanta  for  a  year  and 
Us  spend  much  of  that  time  trying  to  get  her 
jlime  redone.  "I  love  Atlanta,  play  lots  of 

tinis,  and  meet  attractive  interesting 
Bople." 

||    Phi/His  Reynolds  Mauley,  Pasadena, 
Klif.,  reports  that  she  is  "busy  teaching  and 

ling  home  maintenance  jobs.  The  Women 
fijBrown  meet  regularly,  and  I  always  go. 
Winy  (Mary  Foxe)  Day  is  sometimes  there, 
iljd  we  enjoy  visiting  when  she  comes." 
Byllis'  daughter  and  son-in-law  are  both 

1 3wn  '74,  and  she  reports  that  she  and  her 


daughter  have  been  "trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  make  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards 
closer  together." 

Frances  Millspaugh,  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
for  the  last  six  years  has  been  a  medical  tech- 
nologist with  the  Office  of  Chief  Medical 
Examiner  for  the  state  of  Connecticut  in 
Farmington. 

Robert  L.  Morier  and  Rosanne  Ann  Reilly 
Casey  were  married  last  February  in  the 
Wesleyan  University  Chapel  and  are  living  in 
Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

Harry  I.  Odell  has  moved  back  to  his 
home  in  Glen  Echo,  Md.,  and  is  commuting 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Swiss  Association. 

Marguerite  Lundgren  Purcell,  Concord, 
Mass.,  writes  that  she  is  working  with  her 
mother  and  daughter,  Melinda,  in  a  family 
business  designing  patterns  and  selling  ma- 
terials for  making  Swedish  rya  rugs.  "It  is  a 
real  change  of  pace  after  involvement  in  civic 
groups  and  serving  an  interesting  three-year 
term  on  the  Concord  Board  of  Selectmen,  the 
last  year  as  chairperson.  We  have  new  ties  to 
Brown  because  our  daughter,  Laurie,  is  a  jun- 
ior this  year.  Our  youngest  daughter,  Amy, 
is  a  freshman  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Betsy  is  a  pharmacist  at  Re- 
search Hospital  in  Kansas  City.  Our  son, 
John,  is  working  in  New  York  City  and 
studying  at  Parsons  School  of  Design.  My 
husband  and  I  enjoy  some  traveling." 

Barbara  Maskell  Rosenberg  and  her  hus- 
band, Allan  J.  Rosenberg  (see  '46),  recently 
moved  to  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  in  the  Valley 
Forge  area,  and  are  building  a  home  in  Rad- 
ner,  Pa.  Their  children  have  also  been  on  the 
move.  Lawrence  '72  is  a  finance  manager  with 
Digital  in  Massachusetts;  John  is  an  attorney 
with  the  Justice  Department  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Nancy  '76  is  a  music  teacher  in  the  Prov- 
idence public  school  system,  and  Arthur  '82 
is  a  junior  at  Brown. 

Constance  Mann  Shepard,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  is  teaching  third  grade  in  Hingham. 
Though  she  was  unable  to  attend  the  "mini" 
reunion  luncheon  in  November,  she  wrote, 
"What  a  super  idea!" 

Christine  Brown  Shults,  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.J.,  reports  on  her  children:  Robert,  Jr. 
(MIT,  Stanford  master's),  recently  was  mar- 
ried and  is  a  project  engineer  with  the  Tish- 
man  Realty  and  Construction  Co.  in  New 
York  City.  His  wife,  a  Michigan  alumna,  re- 
ceived her  M.F.A.  degree  from  Pratt.  Don  re- 
cently received  his  B.A.  in  American  studies 
from  Syracuse  University;  Peter  is  attending 
Emerson  College  in  Boston.  Carrie  is  a 
French  horn  major  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  in  New  York  City,  and  Katie,  "be- 
tween soccer  games,  is  college  hunting." 
Chris  and  her  husband,  Robert,  are  renovat- 
ing a  family  farm  house  near  Ashaway,  R.I., 
for  their  retirement. 

Brown  English  professor  Mark  Spilka, 
Providence,  has  written  his  fifth  book,  Vir- 
ginia Woolf's  Quarrel  with  Grieving,  published 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska  Press  in 
December. 

Allan  Sydnei/,  owner  of  Sydney  Supply  of 
Cranston,  is  winner  of  a  special  community 
service  award  from  the  Providence  Better 
Business  Bureau.  He  was  nominated  on  the 
basis  of  nearly  100  charitable,  school,  and 
community  groups  to  which  he  contributes. 
After  the  selection,  a  part-time  employee  in 
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the  Better  Business  Bureau  office  gave  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  Allan  should  have  been 
honored.  According  to  Bob  Chiappinelli,  fea- 
ture writer  of  the  Providence  journal,  this  em- 
plovee  Stephen  Hummel,  lives  with  his 
mother  and  tour  brothers  and  sisters  in  a 
home  near  Sydney  Supply.  The  family  was 
struggling  financially  and  that  first  year  in 
their  home  it  looked  as  though  there  would 
be  no  monev  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  But 
as  the  holiday  approached,  a  turkey  and  a 
fruit  basket  arrived,  the  first  of  an  unending 
series  of  gifts  from  Allan  Sydney.  At  the 
award  ceremony,  Mrs.  Hummel  read  a  letter, 
which  said  in  part:  "When  Christmas  arrived 
we  were  again  presented  with  a  turkey  and 
fruit  basket.  We  lived  on  Union  Avenue  for 
five  years,  and  every  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  we  received  Mr.  Sydney's  gener- 
ous gifts.  All  1  could  offer  him  was  my 
thanks,  to  which  he  would  always  reply, 
'Don't  mention  it.'  Mr.  Sydney  brought  my 
family  and  me  much  happiness  during  some 
very  difficult  times,  for  which  we  will  be  eter- 
nally gTateful." 

Arthur  W.  Tower  and  his  wife,  Geraldine, 
of  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  granddaughter,  Elizabeth,  born  to  Ar- 
thur III  and  Elizabeth  Clagett  Tower  on  Sept. 
17  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Arthur  was  recently 
named  national  marketing  manager  of  the 
Container  Division  of  Container  Corp.  of 
America. 

Betty  Leuchs  Tucker,  Westfield,  Mass., 
was  the  organist  at  the  annual  New  England 
Morgan  Horse  Show  held  last  July  at  the 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Fairgrounds. 

Kathryn  Holland  Van  Buskirk  writes  from 
North  Mankato,  Minn.,  that  her  son,  Erik 
Moore  '84,  is  at  Brown.  "I'm  sure  I'll  be  at  our 
reunion  that  year.  Erik's  excitement  about 
today's  Brown  makes  me  very  eager  to  get 
back  there.  I'd  like  to  see  my  old  classmates, 
too." 

Joan  Parsons  Wang,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
reports  that  her  son,  Ted,  who  has  a  degree 
in  ceramics  from  Indiana,  was  married  last 
spring  and  is  a  professional  potter  in  Bloom- 
ington. His  wife,  Karen,  manages  a  craft 
shop,  Bv  Hand,  there.  Joan's  daughter,  Peg, 
is  majoring  in  geology  at  Indiana.  Joan  is  an 
associate  professor  of  English  in  the  inde- 
pendent study  division  of  Indiana's  School  of 
Continuing  Studies.  Her  late  husband  was 
K.C.  Wang'U. 

Olga  Glassman  Weiss,  New  York  City,  is  a 
health  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  She  received  her  M.S.  in  public 
health  education  in  1977  and  is  working  to- 
ward a  master's  in  urban  planning,  special- 
izing in  health  planning.  Her  husband, 
Robert,  is  director  of  the  home  furnishings 
corporate  office  of  Federated  Department 
Stores.  Their  children  are  Carey,  24,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  SUNY  Purchase  and  an  assistan; 
to  the  New  York  City  deputy  commissioner 
for  environmental  protection;  Andrew,  23,  a 
graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  who  is 
working  in  Boston  as  a  freelance  photojour- 
nalist;  and  Anne,  18,  who  is  attending  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder. 

lohn  B.  Zannint,  Cranston,  R.I.,  was  re- 
cently appointed  director  of  operations  for 
Douglas  Inc.,  the  parent  corporation  of 
Douglas  drug,  optical,  and  liquor  stores. 


Cn       Col.  George  A.  Eckert,  Jr. ,  Holly- 
t/U       wood,  Calif.,  was  awarded  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Army  Reserve  Oct.  9,  after  thirty-six  years  of 
active  and  reserve  service. 

Robert  C.  Gibbs  and  June  Johnson  Gibbs, 
Warren,  R.I.,  report  that  their  son,  Ken,  is  in 
his  third  year  at  Brown  medical  school.  Rob- 
ert writes  that  "over  the  past  two  years  most 
of  our  spare  time  has  been  devoted  to  restor- 
ing antique  cars.  This  year  our  1941  Packard 
160  touring  sedan  won  two  firsts  and  one 
second  in  the  classic  car  category  of  three 
southern  New  England  meets.  We  hope  to 
have  another  Packard,  a  1941  model  180, 
ready  for  showing  and  tours  next  summer." 

Matthew  E.  Potash  is  president  of  Orange 
County  Corrugated  Box,  which  manufac- 
tures corrugated  shipping  products  and  dis- 
plays in  Middletown,  N.Y.  He  lives  with  his 
wife,  Elaine,  in  Goshen,  N.Y. 

Eben  E.  Smith,  jr.,  writes:  "This  August 
we  completed  our  tenth  happy  year  living  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  where  I  am  a  cartogra- 
pher with  the  Army  Foreign  Science  and 
Technology  Center.  All  three  of  our  children 
are  still  in  the  Charlottesville  area:  Gary  is  22; 
Gayla,  19,  is  a  sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Virginia;  and  Gregory,  13,  is  an  eighth 
grader  at  Tondon  School." 

C  *|         Ralph  Gerstle,  West  Dover,  Vt. ,  re- 
w?  JL       ports  that  his  company  makes 
documentary  films,  mostly  in  the  travel  field 
—  when  he  is  "not  involved  in  the  West 
Dover  Planning  Commission  and  the  local 
volunteer  fire  department." 

JamesM.  Pickett  (Ph.D.),  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  professor  of  speech  communication 
research  at  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington. 
He  published  his  first  book,  The  Sounds  of 
Speech  Communication,  in  1980. 

John  W.  Swan,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  joined  the 
Energy  Division  of  Zurn  Industries  in  Erie  as 
director  of  marketing. 

Irving  K.  Taylor,  Exeter,  R.I.,  has  opened 
his  architectural  practice,  Irving  K.  Taylor 
AIA  Architect,  in  Providence. 

Winthrop  B.  Wilson,  vice  president  of  de- 
velopment and  community  affairs  of  Women 
&  Infants  Hospital  in  Providence,  has  been 
elected  national  vice  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  Hospital  Development,  one  of  four 
such  positions  in  the  United  States.  A  great 
deal  of  Win's  time  this  year  has  been  spent 
running  conferences  on  the  East  Coast  for 
the  Association.  He  was  elected  to  the  Brown 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  this  fall  for  his  success 
nationally  as  a  Master  Swimmer. 

C  ?}       Eli  Schwartz  (Ph.D.)  has  pub- 
\J Sm       lished  Trouble  in  Eden  (Praeger 
Publishers),  in  which  he  compares  the  British 
and  Swedish  economies.  He  is  chairman  of 
Lehigh  University's  department  of  econom- 
ics and  Charles  MacFarlane  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  university. 


C  *5  Lt.  Col.  Andrero  E.  Andersen,  USN 
iJJ  (Ret),  is  senior  vice  president  of 
Barnett  Bank  of  Miami. 

Robert  E.  Baldam  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  manufacturing,  electronic  com- 
ponents, in  the  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Products  Division  of  Corning  Glass  Works 
Corning,  N.Y. 

Dr.  /.  Thomas  Johnston  was  featured  in. 
National  Geographic  publication  called  Bac 
Roads  America  in  September  on  pages  160 
169.  He  writes,  "This  gives  a  little  indicatio 
of  the  type  of  lifestyle  that  I  am  living."  He 
practicing  medicine  with  the  Pinedale  (Wy 
Medical  Clinic. 

David  Kramer  writes  from  New  York 
City,  "The  old  saying  'the  law  is  a  jealous 
mistress'  apparently  is  true.  Although  I  ha' 
had  time  to  participate  in  NASP  and  be  a  d 
rector  of  the  Brown  University  Club  in  Nev 
York,  I  finally  got  around  to  reading  the  Oc 
tober  1979  edition  of  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  this  past  Monday  night.  On  page 
under  Class  Notes,  there  is  a  reference  to  n 
becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Leaf, 
Kurzman,  Deull  &  Drogin.  Actually  that  w 
back  in  January  1979.  Since  January  1980,  tl 
law  firm  has  become  a  professional  corpo 
ration  [now  named]  Leaf  Deull  Drogin  and 
Kramer." 

C/1        Ronald  /.  Abdow,  Longmeadow, 
k_/M       Mass.,  is  treasurer  of  Abdow  Co 
of  Springfield.  Last  fall  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  American  International  College. 
Jerold  O.  Young  and  Abbe  Beth  Robinson 
Young  '58,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  have  tw 
daughters  attending  Brown:  Elisabeth  Ann 
Young  '82  and  Marjorie  Bearse  Young  '84. 
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Gordon  E.  C.  Fuller,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  vice  president  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  R.  T.  French  Co.  His  daughte 
is  a  junior  at  Denison  University,  and  his  sc 
is  a  senior  at  Brighton  High  School.  Gordor 
recently  participated  in  a  biannual  human  i 
lations  conference  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  where  he  presented  a  paper  on  or- 
ganization value  analysis. 

Charles  R.  Jefferds,  the  voice  of  WJAR 
radio  in  Providence  on  its  10  a.m.  morning 
show  for  the  last  nine  years,  is  moving  to  a 
talk  show  on  WITS  in  Boston. 

James  G.  Webster  III.  Englewood,  N.J.,  r 
ports  that  he  has  been  back  for  a  year  since 
his  stay  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  for  the  Firsl 
Boston  Corp.  He  left  First  Boston  to  become 
part  owner  of  Gabelli  and  Co.,  a  Wall  Street 
investment  firm.  His  children  are:  Jim  IV,  at 
officer  with  the  U.S.  Navy  Supply  Corps; 
Reed,  a  sophomore  at  Dartmouth;  Stephen 
senior  at  Deerfield  Academy;  and  Katie,  at 
Emma  Willard  School. 

C  (L       Priscilla  S.  Chile.  Cooper  City,  Fla. 
J  \J       is  a  senior  field  representative  for 
the  Florida  Cancer  Data  System  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Cancer  Center  for  the  state  of 
Florida,  at  the  University  of  Miami  (Fla.) 


Inool  of  Medicine. 

Winifred  Sibley  Coleman,  Seattle,  Wash., 
<ites  that  she  thought  about  coming  for  re- 
uion  last  June,  but  came  in  September  in- 
!  ad  because  of  a  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
•  ■y,  a  wedding,  and  because  her  oldest  son 
'is  going  to  MIT  as  a  freshman.  "He  and  I 
•snt  a  half  hour  on  College  Hill  en  route 
I'm  New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts  one  Satur- 
cy  morning.  There  are  a  few  familiar  build- 
i;s  still,  but  lots  of  changes  in  twenty-five 
jars." 

1  Dr.  Norman  J.  Cowen  is  a  hand  surgeon  in 
Ushington,  D.C.,  and  is  the  editor  of  a  new 
tok,  Practical  Hand  Surgery. 

Jane  Hamlet t  Malme,  Hingham,  Mass.,  is 
<  ecting  the  State  Tax  Department's  Bureau 
I'Local  Assessment  and  is  responsible  for 
«?ervising  local  property  taxation,  "an  in- 
testing  and  volatile  area,"  she  reports.  Her 
Isband,  Chuck,  is  doing  work  in  under- 
s  ter  sound  with  Bolt,  Berwork  &  Acwond, 
■  I'.  Their  children,  Robert  and  Karen,  are 
i  :tive  teenagers  involved  in  music,  sports, 
ii  drama." 

V   Harold  Resnic  has  been  elected  chairman 
C  he  Recreation  and  Parks  Department  in 

I  agmeadow,  Mass.  He  is  a  partner  in  the 

I I  firm  of  Fein,  Schulman,  Resnic  &  Frank- 
c  Harold  is  currently  director  of  the 

5  -ingfield  Jewish  Community  Center  and 
t  Junior  Achievement  of  Western  Massa- 
kisetts. 

j    Stephen  T.  White  and  Clare  Hoyden  White, 
\  lden,  Mass.,  have  a  daughter,  Lisa  '83,  at 
f  >wn.  Clare  is  a  junior  high  school  guid- 
i:e  counselor  in  Holden.  She  writes,  "Steve 
ci  I  are  looking  forward  to  the  twenty-fifth 
i  une." 

|  ^       Dorelyn  Foster  Anderson  is  an  EDP 
t  /        programmer  and  software  special- 
ist the  Academic  Computer  Center  of  Saint 
(md  State  University  in  Saint  Cloud,  Minn. 
Dr.  JackGiddmgs,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rep- 
rented  the  University  at  the  inauguration 
Or.  Frances  Kinne  as  president  of  Jackson- 
v  e  University  last  spring. 
u  Nancy  Druding  Riley's  son,  Tim  Mikesell, 
ii  junior  at  Oberlin  College  and  has  won 
serai  major  competitions  in  piano.  Nancy 
k?s  in  Denver. 

I  Donald  L.  Saunders  has  been  admitted  to 
r  mbership  in  the  International  Real  Estate 
I ieration.  He  is  president  of  Saunders  & 
'^ociates,  a  Boston-based  real  estate  man- 
a-ment  and  consulting  firm. 

II  Dr.  Alan  R.  Shalita,  New  York  City,  has 
t-n  appointed  professor  and  chairman  of 
£  newly  created  department  of  dermatol- 
|L  at  SUNY  Downstate  Medical  Center. 

[  O       Judith  H.  Applegate,  Brookline, 
vO       Mass.,  writes  that  after  six  years  as 
aistant  curator  of  decorative  arts  and  sculp- 
tie  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston 
ai  a  stint  as  appraiser/expert  at  Sotheby 
F  ke  Bernet  in  Boston  and  New  York,  she 
hi  opened  a  business  of  her  own:  Judith 
^plegate.  Fine  and  Decorative  Arts  —  ap- 
posing, buying,  and  selling  works  of  art,  as- 
s  ing  clients  with  the  preservation  and  res- 
bation  of  their  works  of  art,  and  advising 
Hnts  on  collecting. 

y  Thomas  K.  Crowl  is  associate  professor  of 
wcational  psychology  and  coordinator  of 
tl  master's  degree  program  in  elementary 


and  secondary  education  at  the  College  of 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.).  He  recently  returned 
from  a  year's  sabbatical  leave  as  senior  Ful- 
bright  research  professor  at  the  Psychological 
Institute  of  the  Technical  University  in  West 
Berlin,  Germany. 

H.  Sharpe  Ridout  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
Caroline  Management  Group  in  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Patricia  M.  Patricelli,  Boston,  is  active  in 
the  arts  in  Boston.  She  serves  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Public  Action  for  the  Arts  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ballet 
Society,  which  supports  the  Boston  Ballet 
Company. 

The  class  has  learned  that  Carolyn  Wells 
Siderakos  is  ill  and  would  appreciate  cards 
and  letters  from  friends.  Her  address  is  5316 
York  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55410. 

C.  William  Stamm,  Stonington,  Conn., 
writes  that  he  is  very  busy  as  assistant  comp- 
troller of  The  Savings  Bank  of  New  London. 
"The  rising  interest  rates  and  new  regu- 
lations have  added  a  load  to  our  responsi- 
bilities. I  am  also  active  with  the  local  fire 
company  and  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals. 
Brown  continues  to  generate  good  candi- 
dates for  admission  from  this  area.  Our 
NASP  applicant  pool  has  doubled  in  a  year, 
and  as  area  chairman,  it  keeps  me  hopping." 

Rufus  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
of  Weston,  Mass.,  report  the  birth  of  Peter  G. 
on  Oct.  10.  They  have  a  daughter,  Amy,  and 
another  son,  John.  "Bud,"  a  design  engineer 
with  Raytheon,  received  his  M.S.E.E.  degree 
from  Northeastern  University  in  1979. 

Abbe  Beth  Robinson  Young  and  Jerold  O. 
Young  '54  have  two  daughters  attending 
Brown:  Elisabeth  Ann  Young  '82  and  Marjorie 
Bearse  Young  '84. 

CQ       Richard  A.  Galluccio,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
w/  V       is  assistant  department  manager  of 
the  petroleum  chemicals  research  depart- 
ment at  Rohm  &  Haas.  He  is  co-author  of  an 
article  on  axle  efficiency  published  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  Spokesman,  the  journal  of  the 
National  Lubricating  Grease  Institute. 

Richard  J.  Ramsden,  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  Brown,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  overseers  of  Moses 
Brown  School  in  Providence. 

Donald  B.  Rotfort,  Natick,  Mass.,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  Babson  College  in  Babson 
Park,  Mass.,  is  the  author  of  "Handwriting 
Exemplars,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Individ- 
ual Rights,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  1980 
issue  of  the  Boston  Bar  Journal.  He  is  also  a 
frequent  contributing  editor  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association  publication,  Tax- 
ation Section  News. 

James  M.  Steiner,  Montclair,  N.J.,  reports 
that  he  has  moved  his  office  from  New  York 
City,  where  it  was  for  twenty  years,  to  his 
home  in  Montclair.  In  addition  to  his  busi- 
ness he  is  coaching  his  son's  high  school 
baseball  team,  is  involved  in  farming  and  in 
beekeeping,  as  well  as  being  part  of  a  barber- 
shop quartet.  "I  have  remarried,  to  Carole 
Lane,  and  life  is  full." 

Victor  H.  Strandberg  (A.M.,  '62  Ph.D.), 
Durham,  N.C,  teaches  English  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  Durham  and  is  publishing  a  book 
in  1981  called  Religious  Psychology  in  American 
Literature:  A  Study  in  the  Relevance  of  William 
James. 

Malcolm  D.  Tobey,  Marshall,  Minn., 


chairman  of  the  math  computer  science  de- 
partment at  Southwest  State  University  in 
Marshall,  last  spring  coordinated  a  math  and 
science  program  for  eighth-grade  girls  to 
stimulate  their  interests  in  science.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation-funded  project  at- 
tracted girls  from  several  states. 

fLC\       Peter  A.  F.  Dames,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

\J \J       was  recently  named  president  of 
Turner  Advertising  Co.,  in  Atlanta.  He  has 
managed  the  firm  as  senior  vice  president 
since  1969.  He  is  also  an  officer  of  Turner 
Broadcasting  System  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  firm.  The  two  firms 
are  owned  by  Ted  Turner. 

James  Demerlier  is  director  of  marketing 
of  the  Minolta  Corp.  in  Ramsey,  N.J. 

U.S.  Navy  officer  William  f.  Cost  writes 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  that  he  has  been 
promoted  to  captain  and  works  in  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operation's  Systems  Analysis  Divi- 
sion and  is  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Military  Operations  Research  Society.  "Al- 
though Brown's  NROTC  unit  is  gone,  it 
thrives  in  the  Pentagon  with  Comdr.  Rog 
Barnett  '61  and  me  working  in  the  same  or- 
ganization and  Capt.  George  Newton  '57  and 
Capt.  Hal  Sutphin  '57  working  nearby. " 

Dr.  E.  Bruce  Kirn  practices  optometry 
and  lives  in  Rumford,  Maine,  with  his  wife, 
Beverly,  and  two  children,  Heidi,  12,  and 
Todd,  10.  Bruce  is  president  of  the  Maine 
Optometric  Association. 

Will  Mackenzie,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  has  a 
daughter,  Jennifer  '84,  at  Brown. 

Dr.  M.  Terry  McEnany  was  appointed 
last  fall  as  professor  and  holder  of  the  Karl  P. 
Klassen  Chair  of  Thoracic  Surgery  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  had 
been  professor  of  surgery  at  Brown  and  sur- 
geon-in-chief at  the  Miriam  Hospital  in 
Providence. 

GuenterH.  Rose  (Sc.M.),  a  member  of  the 
department  of  psychology  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  Brunswick,  Maine,  is  project  director 
for  a  grant  the  college  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  establish  mod- 
ern psychobiology  teaching  and  research  lab- 
oratories on  the  campus. 

/T  "J         Letvis  L.  Gould,  chairman  of  the  de- 
vl  JL       partment  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  in  Austin,  is  the  author  of  The 
Presidency  of  William  McKinley  (Regents  Press 
of  Kansas),  published  in  January. 

Frederic  C.  Marston  is  vice  president  of 
U.S.  Marketing  &  Business  Development,  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  a  division  of  Manpower. 

Elizabeth  Diggs  MacKenzie,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  has  a  daughter,  Jennifer  '84,  at  Brown. 

Samuel  H.  Okoshken  writes  that  on  Oct.  1 
he  organized  a  law  firm  in  Paris  with  another 
American  lawyer.  The  firm,  Levine  &  Okosh- 
ken, specializes  in  international  tax  and  cor- 
porate legal  problems.  Sam  reports  that  prac- 
tice in  Paris,  although  rigorous,  provides 
rewards  not  ordinarily  accessible  in  most 
U.S.  urban  areas.  For  example,  his  office  is  a 
short  walk  from  Maxim's. 

Ruth  Dane  Sptlka,  Providence,  attended  a 
backstrap  weaving  workshop  taught  by  Ota- 
valo  Indians  in  Ecuador  this  summer.  Her 
older  daughter,  Betsy,  a  student  at  Exeter, 
joined  her  there  as  a  participant.  Ruth's  hus- 
band, Mark  Spilka  (see  '49),  attended  as  the 
only  non-weaving  spouse.  Ruth's  younger 
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daughter,  Polly,  attended  summer  school  at 
Exeter. 

Joseph  D.  Stemfield  and  Susan  Ross 
SteinfieU  live  in  Needham,  Mass.,  with  their 
children,  Frank,  17,  Kenneth,  14,  and  Eliza- 
beth, 9.  Joseph  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Hill  &  Barlow  in  Boston  and  specializes  in 
civil  litigation.  Susan,  who  received  her 
M  S  W.  from  Boston  College  School  of  Social 
Work  in  1978,  is  a  social  worker  with  South 
Shore  Dav  Care  Services  in  Braintree,  Mass., 
and  is  conducting  a  private  practice  as  a  ther- 
apist as  well. 

Penelope  Hamilton  Strandberg  is  a  com- 
puter programmer  at  the  Duke  Hospital  in 
Durham. 

/I  ^        John  A.  Calhoun  III  has  served  since 
\JjiL       last  February  as  commissioner  for 
the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and 
Families  with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
holds  a  master's  from  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  has  been 
an  elementary  school  teacher,  college  in- 
structor, state  vouth  services  director,  court 
reformer,  and  poverty  worker. 

/.  Joseph  Frankel,  Eatontown,  N.J.,  was 
recentlv  elected  vice  president  of  govern- 
ment relations  at  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Companv  of  America.  He  is  also  halfway 
through  his  second  term  as  mayor  of 
Eatontown. 

Peter  H.  Gould  is  an  attorney  at  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  reports  that  he  recently 
completed  his  first  marathon,  one  of  many 
he  hopes  to  run. 

George  Gurney  and  Susan  A.  Rothwell 
were  married  Aug.  30  in  Lakeville,  Conn., 
and  are  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  Charles  E. 
Milmine  '61  was  best  man.  Also  present  were 
Peter  Gurney  '60  and  Constance  Worthington 
Carley't%.  ' 

G.  Arthur  Padmore,  jr. ,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  writes  that  he  moved  there  from  Liberia 
because  of  the  military  takeover  in  Liberia  in 
April.  He  previously  worked  in  the  enter- 
tainment industry  (exhibition  and  distribu- 
tion of  films).  He  also  has  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Liberia. 

Henry  D.  Peiter  and  Sara  Glock  Peiter, 
Chelsea,  Mich.,  write  that  "we  are  raising 
rabbits,  sheep,  pigs,  and  chickens  on  ten 
acres  in  Washtenaw  County.  Two  boy  chil- 
dren, too.  After  much  study,  enlightened  by 
a  Ph.D.  in  modern  European  history  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1973,  Hank  has 
learned  that  a  pound  of  chicken  manure 
weighs  the  same  as  a  pound  of  sheep 
manure  and  smells  about  the  same  except 
during  summer  or  when  it's  wet  outside.  The 
only  real  difference  is  that  the  former  is  bet- 
ter for  sweet  corn  than  the  latter;  potatoes 
don't  need  much  of  either.  Sally  substitutes 
as  an  elementary  school  teacher  to  escape  the 
aroma .  Hank  labors  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Center  for  Western  European  Studies,  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Michigan's  foreign 
studies  programs,  and  occasional  lecturer  in 
the  departments  of  history  and  humanities/ 
engineering  to  amass  capital  for  his  agrarian 
toy  budget.  Cheers  to  you  all,  and  fond 
hopes  you  are  as  happy." 

Kenneth  H.  Walker,  New  York  City,  is 
president  of  the  Walker/Group,  Inc.,  an  ar- 
chitectural and  design  firm,  which  employs  a 
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large  group  of  specialists  including  interior 
designers,  architects,  store  planners,  and 
graphics  and  industrial  designers  for  large- 
scale  and  high-quality  projects.  Recent  proj- 
ects include  Prudential  Property  &  Casualty 
Insurance  Co.'s  corporate  headquarters  in 
Holmdel,  N.J.,  and  Burdines  department 
store  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  the  latter  featured 
in  Fortune  magazine. 

£1  *2        William  T.  Generous,  Jr.,  is  teaching 
\jj       history  and  coaching  squash  at 
Choate  Rosemary  Hall  School  in  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.  His  girls'  squash  team  was  the 
New  England  champion  in  1980.  He  is  on 
sabbatical  this  spring,  working  on  a  manu- 
script on  what  happened  to  the  California 
regiments  during  the  Civil  War.  His  daugh- 
ter, Michelle,  is  a  ninth  grader  at  Choate 
and  his  daughter,  Suzanne,  11,  is  in  public 
middle  school.  His  wife,  Diane,  works  in  the 
admissions  office  at  Choate. 

Margaret  Shenoood  Glover,  Lincoln,  R.I., 
reports  that  she  and  her  husband,  Randy, 
have  been  living  in  Lincoln,  R.I.,  for  about  a 
year.  Their  children  are  Elizabeth,  12,  Alli- 
son, 10,  and  Bonnie,  3.  Randy  is  manager  of 
career  development  at  Raytheon  Submarine 
Signal  Division  in  Portsmouth,  R.I.  "It's 
great  to  be  back  in  New  England,"  she 
writes. 

Roger  L.  Riffer,  De  Witt,  N.Y.,  was  re- 
cently elected  chairman  of  the  rank  and  ten- 
ure committee  of  Le  Moyne  College,  where 
he  is  also  chairman  of  the  department  of  soci- 
ology. His  second  child,  Morgan  Elizabeth, 
was  born  on  Oct.  7,  1979,  and  named  after 
Prof.  George  Morgan  at  Brown. 

William  C.  Schnell,  Huntington,  N.Y.,  is 
president  of  Family  Aides,  Inc. ,  a  health  de- 
livery systems  organization  that  employs 
over  a  thousand  medical  personnel. 

Robert  P.  Thayer,  Riverside,  R.I.,  is  a 
guidance  counselor  at  East  Providence  Sen- 
ior High  School. 

/I4        Paul  S.  Goldberg,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
U^t       reports  that  after  six  years  in  the 
life  insurance  business  he  has  been  awarded 
his  CLU  designation.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol, 
have  two  sons,  Joel,  14,  and  Daniel,  12. 

Steivn  H.  Grindle  and  Menlee  Serrill 
Grindle'73,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  report  the  birth 
of  Alexandra  Hale  on  Aug.  24. 

Melinda  Paige  Heifer,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  an 
application  development  analyst/technical 
support  for  Sun  Information  Services,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Sun  Oil  Co.  Her  husband,  Tom,  is 
finishing  his  Ph.D.  in  communications  dis- 
orders at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Dallas. 
They  have  two  sons,  Michael,  10,  and  Sandy, 
6,  both  enthusiastic  soccer  players. 

Ronald  W.  Mardula,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  is 
president  and  treasurer  of  Craft  Corrugated 
Box  in  Fall  River. 

Dr.  Jonathan  M.  Rubins  is  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  hematology-oncology  unit  of  High- 
land Hospital  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  is  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  He 
and  his  wife,  Harriett,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Jennifer  and  Noah,  live  in  Victor,  N.Y., 
with  four  horses  and  various  other  livestock. 

Mark  L.  Shapiro,  New  York  City,  recentlv 
joined  Wertheim  &  Co.,  an  investment  bank- 
ing firm,  as  a  first  vice  president  in  the  corpo- 
rate finance  department. 

Kenneth  W.  Sharaga,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  a 


special  prosecutor  for  Washington  state's 
Medicaid  fraud  control  unit  in  Seattle,  a  posi 
tion  he  has  held  for  the  past  two  years. 

Lucia  Stamels  and  Arthur  Tasker  were 
married  Oct.  25  and  are  living  in  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  Arthur  is  a  1961  graduate  of 
Cornell. 

/Z  C        George  E.  L.  Barbee,  and  his  wife, 
">J       Molly,  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  son,  Scott,  in  1980.  George 
has  founded  the  Consumer  Financial  In- 
stitute, of  which  he  is  now  the  executive 
director. 

Richard  H.  Chused,  Washington,  D.C,  a 
associate  professor  of  law  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center,  is  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Langer,  a  trial  attorney.  They  have  a 
son,  Ben,  5.  Richard's  interests  include 
women's  legal  history,  especially  in  proper- 
ty, and  various  areas  of  trial  practice. 

James  R.  Henngton  has  been  named  su- 
pervisor of  cost  accounting  for  ITT  Cannon 
Electric  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Sheila  O.  Petrucci  (M.A.T.),  North  Provi 
dence,  R.I.,  reports  that  she  has  been  mar- 
ried for  sixteen  years  to  Richard  J.  Petrucci, 
and  thev  have  two  sons  who  are,  she  writes 
"hopefully  future  Brown  students  —  Rich 
ard,  Jr. ,  14,  and  Christian  Michael,  9.  I  am  a 
English  teacher  in  a  special  federally  fundei 
drop-out-prevention  program  at  Davies 
Vocational  Technical  High  School  in  Lincol 
R.I." 

Charles  Shabica,  Winnetka,  III.,  was  one 
of  twelve  Northeastern  Illinois  University 
faculty  members  to  receive  the  university's 
Presidential  Merit  Award  in  October.  He  is 
an  associate  professor  and  associate  chair- 
man of  earth  science  at  Northeastern.  The 
awards  recognize  faculty  achievement  and 
exceptional  service  to  the  university. 

Jonas  B.  Siegel,  River  Vale,  N.J.,  reports 
that  he  was  admitted  in  October  1979  as  a 
general  practice  partner  in  the  New  York 
City  office  of  the  CPA  firm  of  Coopers  & 
Lybrand.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  have  two 
children,  Michele,  9,  and  Larry,  5.  Thev 
moved  into  their  new  home  a  vear  ago. 

Christian  C.  Yegen,  Jr.,  Tenaflv,  N.J..  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Yegen  Associates, 
Inc.  His  wife,  Lonna,  is  a  pediatrician.  Thei 
children  are  Christopher,  4,  and  Hilary,  3. 

£L  CL       Stephen  J.  Brinn,  Springfield, 
v/ \J       Mass. ,  has  been  promoted  to  dire 
tor  of  marketing  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  (Bay- 
state  West).  He  joined  Marriott  in  the  fall  of 
1979  after  holding  similar  posts  with  the 
Copley  Plaza  in  Boston  and  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  in  Providence. 

Patricia  Cole.  Bronx,  N.Y.,  was  an  assist 
ant  professor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia  Uni 
versitv  from  1974  to  1978,  then  on  the  mo- 
lecular biophysics  and  biochemistry  researc 
faculty  at  Yale  University  from  1978-80. 
Now,  she  writes,  she  is  a  medical  student 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  where 
she  is  planning  to  do  pediatric  genetics. 

David  W.  Ferguson  is  field  sales  manage 
of  Ford  Tractor  Operations  in  Lake  Quivira, 
Kans.  He  visited  with  old  friends  on  campu 
and  in  the  athletic  department  while  back  o 
campus  in  November  to  accept  induction 
into  the  Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
lives  in  Grandview,  Mo. 

Maryanne  Clint  Horowitz,  Beverly  Hills, 


( lif.,  is  an  associate  professor  of  history  at 
( cidental  College. 

William  F.  Judge,  New  York  City,  has 
len  made  an  associate  with  the  architectural 
In  of  Walker  Corrys  and  is  specializing  in 
1  ail  design. 

Maureen  Levy  Krasnow,  Warwick,  R.I., 
id  her  husband,  Howard,  have  two  chil- 
i?n,  Lauren,  11,  and  Donna,  9.  Maureen  is 
£>roject  specialist  in  the  Apprenticeship 
Siool  Linkage  Project  under  the  Rhode  Is- 
lid  Department  of  Education.  She  is  alsoat- 
tiding  URI  graduate  school  in  an  M.P.A. 
pgram. 

[1  /.  Andrezo  Padden  III  is  regional  sales 
imager  of  the  Chicopee  Division  of  Johnson 
t  ohnson  in  Schiller  Park,  111. 

David  D.  Prior  and  Elaine  Cesaretti  Prior 
f ,  Warwick,  R.I.,  report  that  after  thirteen 
Mrs  they  have  returned  "home"  to  Rhode 
lind,  where  Dave  is  assistant  solicitor  for 
■  city  of  Warwick  and  is  starting  his  own 
I;  practice. 

| .   Meryl  Smith  Raskin  and  her  husband, 
i vmond,  report  the  birth  of  their  fourth 
t\,  David  Abraham,  last  March  9.  Their 
tier  sons  are  Fredric,  7,  Eric,  5,  and  Ari,  2. 
1e  family  lives  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Arthur  L.  Schimel,  Westport,  Conn.,  is 
*,  e  president  of  sales  for  Digital  Associates 
Orp.,  in  Stamford,  Conn.  He  and  his  wife, 
Ibbie,  have  two  children,  Eric,  14,  and 
fc'ndy,  11. 

I   Harris  R.  Sloane,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  re- 
citly  formed  his  own  firm,  specializing  in 
cnmercial  real  estate  brokerage  and  devel- 
cment,  construction,  and  second-mortgage 

tancing. 
mf       Judith  Chittum  Fh/nn  (M.A.T.)  is  ex- 
/        ecutive  vice  president  of  Martel 
lbs,  Inc.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
i   Linda  Pei,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  a  consult- 
a  with  Edgar,  Dunn  and  Conover,  a  gener- 
ananagement  consulting  firm  in  San  Fran- 
t:o.  She  was  recentlv  admitted  to  associate 
r  mbership  in  the  Institute  of  Management 
Xnsultants. 

«   David  T.  Pieroni,  who  is  in  charge  of 
Bnagement  consulting  services  in  the  St. 
Ifcjis  office  of  Ernst  &  Whinney,  has  been 
iE>cted  a  principal  in  the  international  ac- 
unting  firm. 

[i  Elaine  Cesaretti  Prior  and  David  D.  Prior 
i  e  '66)  report  that  after  thirteen  years  they 
ve  returned  "home"  to  Rhode  Island, 
ere  they  are  living  in  Warwick. 

Thomas  G.  Ramsey  is  claims  director  of 
iralibur  Insurance  Co.  of  Carrollton,  Texas. 
Judith  W older  Rosenthal  (71  Ph.D.),  Edi- 
N.J.,  is  the  acting  assistant  dean  for  the 
iiool  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Kean  College 
"•Jew  Jersey.  She  is  also  an  associate  pro- 
'?or  of  biology.  Her  daughter,  Beth,  is  7. 

Margaret  Van  De  Graaf  Shannon ,  Detroit, 
:h.,  recently  became  a  senior  associate  in 
law  firm  of  Honigman  Miller  Schwartz 
dip   ICohn. 

Dr.  A.  James  Watt,  who  had  been  assist- 
chief  of  dermatology  at  the  U.S.  Public 
alth  Service  Hospital  in  Staten  Island  and 
ical  instructor  in  dermatology  at  the  Co- 
ibia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  New 
k  City  for  the  past  two  years,  began  a  pri- 
e  practice  of  dermatology  in  Holmdel, 
last  March.  Dr.  Watt  and  his  wife, 


April,  have  two  daughters  and  live  in  Mata- 
wan,  N.J. 

/IQ       Jerry  Hausman,  a  professor  of  eco- 
vIO       nomics  at  MIT,  was  awarded  the 
Raguar  Frisch  Medal  by  the  Econometric  So- 
ciety at  the  fourth  World  Congress  recently 
held  at  Aix  en  Provence,  France. 

Tony  Lioce  and  Janet  Cusick  were  mar- 
ried Sept.  7  in  Newport,  R.I.,  where  they  are 
living.  R.  Daniel  Prentiss  '69  was  best  man. 
Guests  at  their  reception  included  Frederic  B. 
Marsh  '67  and  Thomas  A.  Stewart  '69.  A  week 
before  the  wedding  Tony  was  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.,  where  he  had  cocktails  with  Grosvenor 
T.  Burnett  and  William  A.  Hart.  Tony  writes: 
"I  am  a  popular-music,  film,  and  theater  crit- 
ic for  the  Providence  Journal,  and  my  bride  is  a 
registered  nurse  specializing  in  pediatric  in- 
tensive care.  We  hope  to  fill  our  200-year-old 
house  with  kids  and  rock  and  roll." 

Nicholas  C.  Moren  and  Sally  Moore  Moren 
(see  '69),  Princeton,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of 
Emily  last  April  27.  Nick  is  a  staff  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  finance  department  at  Trans 
World  Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

Frederic  R.  Pamp,  Rockport,  Mass., 
writes:  "I  have  formed  a  partnership  with  a 
fine  gentleman  named  Peter  V.  Kent,  and 
our  primary  law  office  is  in  Danvers,  Mass.  I 
will  continue  to  maintain  my  Rockport  office, 
because  Rockporters  are  loath  to  'go  over  the 
bridge'  for  any  purpose  less  vital  than  open 
heart  surgery.  Daily  commuting  on  Route 
128  has  led  me  to  understand  this  attitude 
better." 

Nicki  Sahlin  ('71  A.M.,  '80  Ph.D.),  Provi- 
dence, is  a  part-time  English  instructor  at 
Dean  Junior  College  in  Franklin,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Vaccaro,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  re- 
ports that  he  and  his  wife,  Jackie  (Smith  '70), 
moved  to  Portsmouth  last  year  to  set  up  their 
own  company,  Sesame  Tape  Systems,  as  a 
separate  entity  from  her  parents'  business, 
Sesame  Industries  Ltd.  He  writes,  "Our 
function  is  to  serve  as  the  distributor  for  Se- 
same Industries  in  the  U.S.  We  market, 
warehouse,  and  service  Sesame  Hot  Melt 
tapes  for  the  U.S.  corrugator  and  paperboard 
companies.  I  serve  as  president,  sales  man- 
ager, janitor,  etc.  Jackie  runs  errands  as  vice 
president,  and  also  works  as  director  of  reli- 
gious education  at  the  Portsmouth  Unitarian 
Church,  which  has  also  become  our  hobby. 
We  bought  a  large  Victorian  house  and  in- 
stalled our  company  offices  on  the  third 
floor.  Hence,  we  live  below  the  store,  so  to 
speak.  We  are  delighted  with  our  new  home 
town.  Portsmouth  offers  small-town  warmth 
and  large-town  sophistication,  with  fine  res- 
taurants, its  own  theater,  proximity  to  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  ocean 
recreation.  Our  two  children,  Lynn,  4,  and 
Brian,  2,  walk  to  their  nursery  school 
through  our  back  yard. 

Givyneth  Walker,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is 
composing  and  teaching  music  at  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Conservatory.  Her  recentlv 
commissioned  work,  "Fanfare,  Interlude  and 
Finale,"  receives  its  premiere  by  the  Hartford 
Chamber  Orchestra  this  month. 

/Z  Q  Adam  Albright  and  his  wife,  Rachel, 
\jZJ  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  report  the  birth  of 
Reed  Ivan,  on  Oct.  9. 

Peter  F .  Allgeier  is  an  economist  in  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  in 


Washington,  D.C. 

Craig  T.  Boyd  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jo,  of 
Richmond,  Va. ,  report  the  birth  of  their  third 
daughter,  Emily,  on  Jan.  23.  Courtney,  13, 
who  was  born  at  Brown,  is  now  in  eighth 
grade.  Alissa,  8,  is  in  third  grade. 

Walter  C.  Dolde,  Jr.,  Westport,  Conn., 
has  joined  General  Electric  Co.  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  as  an  economist.  His  wife,  Maxine,  is 
a  chemical  engineer  for  GE. 

Catherine  L.  Dorin  and  Robert  H.  Dorin 
have  moved  to  West  Newton,  Mass.,  where 
she  is  a  graphic  designer,  and  he  is  a  com- 
puter system  consultant  with  Softech  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass. 

Sally  Moore  Moren  and  Nicholas  C.  Moren 
(see  '68),  Princeton,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of 
Emily  on  April  27.  Sally,  who  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1978,  is  teaching  Akkadian  there.  She  is  also 
publishing  her  fourth  novel. 

David  W.  Morf  and  Mary  L.  West,  of 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  were  married  Sept.  6 
and  are  living  in  Washington,  D.C,  where 
he  is  a  management  analyst  in  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  executive  direc- 
tor's office. 

Stephen  P.  Nugent,  Barrington,  R.I.,  is 
practicing  law  in  Providence  with  the  firm  of 
Nugent  &  Nugent.  He  and  wife  have  three 
children:  Kara,  5,  Michael,  1,  and  Maura, 
born  Oct.  9. 

WinscottG.  Stokes,  Evanston,  III.,  writes 
that  he  "once  again  enjoyed  New  England's 
fall  colors  by  working  at  Hood  Sailmakers  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  preparation  for  my 
new  job  and  career  in  sailmaking  as  loft  man- 
ager in  Chicago  at  Hood  Sailmakers." 

Alexandra  Lovejoy  Waeffler,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  reports  that  after  graduation  she  spent 
a  year  in  VISTA  in  Laredo,  Texas,  and  then 
worked  for  the  Democratic  Party  of  Wiscon- 
sin. In  1974  she  got  her  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  since  then  has 
been  an  attorney  with  Legal  Action  of  Wis- 
consin in  Milwaukee.  She  was  managing  at- 
torney of  a  neighborhood  office  at  the  time 
she  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  be  with 
her  first  child,  Thomas  Allen,  who  was  born 
in  December  1979.  "I  am  looking  forward  to 
returning  to  work  part  time  in  January,"  she 
wrote  in  November. 

James  I.  Williams,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  writes 
that  he  opened  his  own  law  office  in  the  Park 
Slope  section  of  Brooklyn  in  March  1979, 
where  he  now  has  a  small  but  growing  gen- 
eral practice. 

tjri       Earl  F.Bnden  (Ph.D., '66  A.M.) 
/  \J       was  recentlv  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Bryant  College  in 
Smithfield,  R.I. 

Dr.  George  C.  Ellis  and  Dr.  Nancy  Nealon 
were  married  Oct.  18  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  are  living  in  New  York  City.  A  graduate 
of  Cornell  Medical  College,  George  trained  in 
internal  medicine  and  cardiology  at  New 
York  Hospital,  where  he  is  now  attending 
physician. 

Eric  S.  Peterson  is  a  partner  in  the  New 
York  City  law  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  & 
Wood. 

James  D.  Schantz  writes  that  after  five 
years  in  Europe  —  living  in  Holland,  England, 
and  Germany,  where  he  was  responsible  for 
the  use  of  data  processing  in  Polaroid's 

continued  on  page  51 
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A  WEEKEND  WITH  SOME 
WHO  KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Notes  on  the 
Alumni  Council 


By  Julie  Talen 


Editors  have  a  habit  of  asking 
rhetorical  questions,  like  the  one 
my  editor  asked  me  my  third 
week  on  the  job:  "How'd  you  like  to 
cover  the  Associated  Alumni  Council 
coming  up?"  What  could  I  say?  Three 
davs  of  free  meals,  I  thought  to  myself. 
Mv  editor  thought  along  loftier  lines.  I 
was  a  recent  alumna  myself,  he  pointed 
out.  I  might  learn  a  thing  or  two  about 
Brown's  organized  alumni  activities.  I 
might  even  like  it.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
was  right. 

The  Council,  which  was  actually 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Associated  Alumni  of 
Brown  University  (AABU),  took  place 
Columbus  Day  weekend.  For  this 
Council,  club  presidents  were  also  in- 
vited to  attend.  The  University  wines 
and  dines  the  participants,  sets  them  up 
in  countless  meetings,  and  gives  the 
Council  a  theme  —  the  better  with 
which  to  focus  on  Brown  during  their 
three-day  stay.  Last  spring's  theme,  for 
example,  was  student  life.  This  fall's  — 
which  the  Associated  Alumni  had 
picked  itself —  was  "The  Faculty 
Perspective." 

On  Friday  thirty-nine  directors, 
eleven  club  presidents,  five  busy  per- 
sons who  are  both,  and  assorted  other 
former  directors,  interested  persons, 
and  onlookers  picked  up  their  gray 
packets  containing  the  weekend's 
agenda  and  flyers  on  the  wealth  and 
welter  of  alumni  activities  at  Maddock 
Alumni  Center.  They  then  headed  for 
lunch  in  the  newly  plush  Faculty  Club. 
Loyalty  dangled  from  necks  —  I  count- 
ed three  types  of  Brown  ties  (bears 
standing  on  a  blue  background,  bears 
on  all  fours  on  a  brown  background, 
and  Brown  shields  on  a  green  back- 
ground). 

The  Council  participants  make  up 
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but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  which  is  made  up  of  everyone 
who  ever  went  to  Brown.  That  makes 
me  a  member.  That  makes  most  of  our 
readers  members.  That  makes  everyone 
who  went  to  Brown  for  just  one  semes- 
ter and  then  dropped  out  members 
(I  know  a  few  of  these  myself)-  The 
alumni  organization  is  to  Brown  rather 
like  the  church  is  to  infant  baptism:  after 
that  initial  dunk,  you're  in  it  for  life. 

Some  alumni,  of  course,  stay  more 
immersed  than  others,  and  the  sixty- 
some  chatting  in  the  Blue  Room  repre- 
sented a  group  dripping  with  alumni  re- 
sponsibilities. The  largest  number  were 
regional  directors,  representing  the  thir- 
teen regions  set  up  eight  years  ago 
when  the  Pembroke  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation was  merged  into  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  Brown  University  (BAM,  De- 
cember 1972).  Regional  directors  serve 
as  conduits  between  the  University  and 
activities  out  in  the  "field."  Their  ap- 
pointments are  for  three  years,  and  they 
are  elected  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Associated  Alumni. 

Most  of  the  group  became  directors 
by  first  working  in  one  or  another  of  the 
alumni  association's  particular  activity 
areas.  Many  first  interviewed  prospec- 
tive students  for  the  National  Alumni 
Schools  Program  (NASP).  Others  are 
fundraisers.  Some  open  their  business- 
es during  spring  and  summer  breaks  for 
student  interns  as  part  of  the  Student/ 
Alumni  Relations  Committee's  (SARC) 
Brown  Network.  Some  organize  walks, 
talks,  lectures,  or  outings  for  their 
Brown  Clubs.  Still  others  make  phone 
calls,  lick  stamps,  and  do  the  hundred 
and  one  small  and  large  things  that  vol- 
unteers do  who  keep  a  nonprofit  entity 
like  a  university  going. 

At  lunch  Howard  Swearer  popped 
in  between  meetings  of  the  Corporation 
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and  talked  about  that.  "You  represent 
the  best  part  of  volunteerism,"  the  pr< 
ident  said.  "It's  been  called  the  genius 
of  American  society.  In  the  past  twent 
years,  it's  been  on  the  wane  —  but  I'rr 
glad  to  sav  that,  from  what  I've  seen  o 
Brown  alumni,  there's  certainly  been ; 
revitalization  of  service  here. 

Wre  all  trooped  off  after  lunch  I 
attend  our  assigned  2  o'clocl 
classes,  in  keeping  with  the 
faculty  theme.  Swearer  and  Provost 
Maurice  Glicksman  had  whetted  our 
appetites  with  a  recital  of  several  of  the 
more  laudatory  features  of  Brown's  47 
professors,  associate  professors,  assis 
ant  professors,  instructors,  and  lectur- 
ers. The  selection  of  classes  available  ti 
us  that  particular  Friday  was  unfortu-N 
nately  rather  limited;  a  number  of  pro- 
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...  sors  either  gave  exams  or  gave  the 
r.  ^ents  the  day  off,  it  being  the  begin- 
.  flgof  a  three-day  weekend.  So  all  of 
Were  divided  into  groups  of  eight  or 
Scmd  told  which  class  to  attend. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  "The 
N-on,  Earth  and  Stars,"  got  to  sit  with 
fcenty  flannel-shirted  young  men  and 
lj>h"  and  "aah"  at  spectacular  slides 
llhe  eruption  of  Mount  Saint  Helens. 
Jr.  James  Head  of  geological  sciences 
tnmented  on  the  nature  of  the  ash, 
U  steam,  the  mountain's  crater  as  op- 
ped  to  those  on  the  moon,  and  fre- 
^■ntly  stopped  his  commentary  to 
Irition  the  bravery,  if  not  foolhardi- 
Bs,  of  the  photographer  who  had 
h.ipened  to  be  standing  in  front  of  the 
ntain  the  Sunday  morning  it  ex- 
ed.  "I  would  have  been  getting  out 
ere  about  now,"  Professor  Head 


said.  We  looked  at  the  advancing  gray 
mass  coming  at  us  in  the  slide  and 
quickly  agreed. 

After  the  dip  into  college  days,  we 
came  back  to  Maddock  Alumni  Center, 
partook  of  the  river  of  coffee  we  were 
supplied  with  all  weekend,  and  sat 
down  to  the  real  business  at  hand.  As- 
sociated Alumni  President  Phyllis  Till- 
inghast  '51  greeted  us.  Sallie  Riggs  '62, 
associate  vice  president  of  university  re- 
lations and  the  chief  operating  officer 
for  alumni  relations,  explained  the  laby- 
rinthine relationship  between  various 
Associated  Alumni  activities  and  the 
university  relations  office  at  Brown. 
Throughout  the  weekend,  one  theme 
was  repeated  constantly:  alumni  in- 
volvement with  Brown  is  livelier  and 
larger  than  ever  before.  "In  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  there's  been  a  real  revitali- 


zation  of  the  alumni  program,"  com- 
mented Dr.  David  Lewis  '57,  the  medi- 
cal program's  representative  to  the 
board.  "Something  like  this — "  he  nods 
at  the  people  milling  around  him,  lis- 
tening to  the  speaker  —  "we  couldn't 
have  had  something  like  this  ten  years 
ago.  Didn't  have  this  building,  didn't 
have  the  staff.  It's  really  been  a  tre- 
mendous thing  to  see." 

After  the  opening  comments,  the 
group  split  up.  Regional  directors  lis- 
tened while  Victoria  Ward  '63  told  them 
how  they  could  exploit  the  thick  stacks 
of  computer  printouts  they  were  about 
to  get  on  alumni  in  their  area.  Club 
presidents  watched  "Voices  From 
China." 

Then  it  was  back  to  the  Faculty 
Club,  for  more  faculty  and  drinks  down 
continued  on  page  50 
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CALENDAR  OF 
EVENTS 

More  Brown  fun  in  '8 1  awaits  those  who 
look  for  it.  As  a  start,  we  provide  this  sam- 
pling of  coming  events  across  the  country 
and,  indeed,  around  the  world.  For  infor- 
mation on  these  listings  and  to  make 
inquiries  on  others,  phone  alumni  and  staff 
cited  here,  or  contact  the  Alumni  Relations 
Office,  Box  1859,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island  02912.  (401)  863-3307. 

ALUMNI  GATHERINGS 
COAST-TO-COAST 

FEBRUARY 
14 

Brown  University  Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 

'The  Search  for  Alexander"  Guided  tour  for  club 
members.  Reservations  limited.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact  Fraser  A.  Lang  '67  (202)  638-5095. 

18 

Brown  University  Club  of  Central  Con- 
necticut. Professor  William  Beeman,  anthro- 
pologist, Brown  University,  presents  insights  on 
the  continuing  tensions  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 
For  further  information  contact  Stephen  B.  Haz- 
ard'67  (203)  522-1216. 

19 

Brown  University  Club  in  New  York.  Professor 
William  Beeman  presents  insights  on  continuing 
tensions  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Setting  is  New 
York  apartment  of  Club  President  William  D. 
Rogers  '52.  Limited  to  members  of  the  Club.  For 
information  on  this  event  and  on  joining  the  Club 
contact  Hannah  Rose,  Executive  Secretary, 
Brown  University  Club  in  New  York,  3  West  51st 
Street,  NY  10019  (212)  581-2707. 

22 

Brown  University  Club  of  Central  New 
Jersey.  Annual  Theatre  Party  at  McCarter 
Theatre  features  the  musical  "Kiss  Me  Kate"  at 
2:30  pm.  Reception  follows.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  Clotilde  Treves  '49  (609)  921-8595. 


19 

Brown  University  Club  of  Southwest 
Florida.  "The  Artist  as  Faculty  Member"  with 
Professor  Richard  Fishman.  Reception  and  din- 
ner at  The  Naples  Bath  and  Tennis  Club.  For  fur- 
ther information  contact  Clifton  Gustafson  '41 
(813)262-4291. 


MARCH 

10 

Brown  University  Club  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Downtown  Luncheon  Club.  Exhibit  of  early 
American  art  and  lecture  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
For  information  contact  Patricia  M.  Schaefer  '74 
(617)331-0214. 

18 

Florida  West  Coast  Brown  Club.  "The  Artist 
as  Faculty  Member"  with  Professor  Richard  Fish- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Art  Department  Brown 
University  and  a  nationally  acclaimed  artist. 
Reception  and  dinner.  For  further  information 
contact  Jane  Peppard  '67  (813;  988-8219. 


Brown  University  Club  in  New  York.  "The 
Dual  Career  Couple."  How  working  mates  cope, 
featuring  Richard  N.  Holt  '67,  Barbara  Roitman 
Holt  '67,  and  Francine  and  Douglas  Hall, 
co-authors  of  The  Two-Career  Couple.  For  further 
information  contact  Hannah  Rose,  Excutive 
Secretary,  (212)  581-2707. 

20 

Brown  University  Club  of  Miami.  "The  Artist 
as  Faculty  Member"  with  Professor  Richard  Fish- 
man.  Reception  at  Grove  Isle  Club,  Grove  Isle. 
For  further  information  contact  "Bunnv"  Mever 
'46(305)854-3012. 


APRIL 
10-12 

Midwest  Conference  for  Brown  University 
Alumni  Leaders.  Representatives  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  gather  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Conference  Center.  Sponsored  by  The 
Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University  and  the 
Alumni  Relations  Office.  For  further  information 
contact  Harold  A.  Meyer,  Jr.  '58  (203)  426-8161 
or  Connie  Evrard,  Associate  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations  (401)  863-3307. 

24-27 

Brown  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Fourth  Annual  Ivy  League  Newport  Beach  to 
Ensenada,  Mexico  Yacht  Race.  Brown  alumni 
will  enter  three  boats.  For  information,  contact 
Stephen  L.Thomas  70  (2 13)  557-2033. 


MAY 

7 

Brown  University  Club  of  Newport.  Annual 
dinner  meeting  featuring  Professor  Walter 
Feldman,  faculty  member  and  nationally  known 
artist.  For  further  information  contact  Daniel  F. 
Kiley '59  (401)  849-6868. 

16 

Brown  University  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Spring  Picnic  at  Upland  Spring  Farm  owned  by 
Bruce  Donaldson  '43  in  South  County  horse 
country.  Rain  date  May  17.  For  information  con- 
tact William  M.  Denny,  Jr.  '57(215)647-2774. 

Dates  to  be  arranged: 

Brown  University  Club  of  Cape  Cod.  Festive 
Summer  Luncheon  at  Wequassett  Inn  at  Harwich 
Port.  For  information,  following  Commencement 
Weekend,  contact  Helen  M.-E.  McCarthy  '26 
(617)945-2080. 

Brown  University  Club  of  Boston.  Brown 
Night  at  the  Boston  Pops.  A  June  evening  that  has 
become  a  tradition.  Cabaret  Jazz  Cruise.  Summer 
fun  arranged  by  Susan  DiMeo  '75  and  Laurie 
Talanian  '77.  For  further  information  inquire  of 
John  W.  Kaufman,  Esq.  '63,  Vice  President  and 
Program  Chairman,  (617)  542-8635. 


ON-CAMPCJS 
EVENTS  OF 
UNUSUAL  INTERES 


MARCH 
6 

Early  Action  Day.  Sponsored  by  the  Natioi 
Alumni  Schools  Program  and  the  Bruin  Clul 
these  action-filled  hours  give  candidates  acce 
to  Brown  under  the  Early  Action  program  a 
chance  to  see  what  life  on  the  Hill  is  all  aboui 
further  information  on  this  event  and  all  NA: 
programs,  contact  Thomas  E.  Hassan  78,  D 
tor  ofNASP  (401)  863-3306. 


The  Brown  Street  Series.  The  Cabot  Stn 
Playhouse  performs  favorite  selections  from 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Alumnae  Hall,  8  pm.  F 
charged.  For  further  information  on  all  Brow 
Street  Series  programs,  contact  Z.  David 
Henderson  (401)  863-3307. 


APRIL 

4 

Reunion  Activities  Workshop.  For  classei 
planning  their  reunions  in  1982.  Learn  abou 
planning  a  reunion.  Contact  Alumni  Relatioi 
Office  at  (401)  863-3307  regarding  the  works 


CITY  EDITION 


The  Brown  Street  Series.  "The  View  froi 
Page  Three."  Tony  Lioce  and  Mark  PatinkL 
who  work  for  The  Providence  Journal  speak  c 
their  rewards  and  tribulations,  scoops  and  b) 
pers  as  members  of  the  fourth  estate.  6  pm, 
Dutch-treat  dining  ends  the  evening. 


22 

Campus  Visit  Day.  Sponsored  by  the  Natic 
Alumni  Schools  Program  and  the  Bruin  Clul 
all  accepted  candidates.  A  chance  for  those  v 
are  offered  admission  to  see  and  be  seen  on  tl 
Campus  Green,  in  the  classrooms,  and  in  the 
dining  halls. 

25 

Association  of  Class  Officers  Annual  Wi 
shop.  Learn  how  to  be  an  effective  class  offii 
Special  classes  will  be  highlighted  during  the 
workshop.  Contact  the  Alumni  Relations  Of 
(401)  863-3307  for  further  information. 


MAY 
1-2 

Associated  Alumni  Annual  Meeting.  The 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
meet  on  campus.  Any  interested  alumni  may 
attend  this  annual  meeting.  For  full  details 
tact  the  Alumni  Relations  Office  after  April  1 
(401)863-3307. 


1 
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The  Brown  Street  Series.  "TAKE  FIVE 

Around  the  World"  Alumni  Nick  '69  and  Na 
Litchfield  70  share  the  excitement  of  their  fc 
year  sail  around  the  world.  Illustrated  lecture 
international  brunch.  10:30  am,  fee  charged. 

29 

Reunion  '81.  Classes  ending  in  a  "1"  or  a 
know  they  are  celebrating  appropriate  5 -year 
reunions.  All  alumni  are  welcome.  Check  th 
tive  events  below,  only  part  of  the  total  show 
then  make  your  travel  plans. 


Il-College  Reception.  Meet  your  friends 
nder  the  tent  on  the  side  lawn  of  the  Maddock 
|lumni  Center.  Kick  off  the  weekend  in  grand 
le.  5-7  pm. 


rown  Bear  Buffet.  Strolling  musicians,  a 
'imptuous  buffet  and  overflowing  carafes, 
,iupled  with  the  Brown  Bear  and  blossoming 
|dloons,  spell  a  gala  affair.  6  pm  to  8:30  pm, 
narpe  Refectory. 

ampus  Dance.  Japanese  lanterns  transform  the 
allege  Green  with  Ralph  Stuart's  band  and  Lin- 
iln  Field  with  its  rock  band  into  a  dancer's 
ilight,  an  extraordinary  extravaganza.  9  pm  to  1 
n.  (PLEASE  NOTE  TIME  CHANGE.) 


eunion  '81  continues 

lumni  Field  Day.  Fun  and  games  for  all  ages, 
ring  your  children  and  grandchildren  for  the 
■orting  action.  12  noon  to  5  pm,  Aldrich  Dexter 
eld. 

ommencement  Forums.  A  potpourri  of  lec- 
hes, panel  presentations  and  discussions 
volving  faculty,  distinguished  guests,  alumni, 
d  students  —  a  chance  to  be  part  of  the 
tellectual  excitement  of  Brown  again.  Full 
tails  in  the  April  George  Street  Journal  mailing. 

|jps  Concert.  Co-sponsored  by  The  Brown 
.  ub  of  Rhode  Island  and  The  Pembroke  Club  of 
ovidence,  this  traditional  event  presents  the 
node  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  guest 
tist.  9  pm  to  1 1  pm,  The  College  Green. 


eunion  '81  continues 

our  with  the  President.  A  State  of  the  Univer- 
:y  talk  by  Howard  R.  Swearer.  10  am,  Hughes 
)urt,  Wriston  Quadrangle. 


ammersmith  Farm  Clambake.  An  old-fash- 
ned  bake  with  all  the  trimmings  at  this  historic 
ace  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  honor  of  the 
th  reunion  class  and  other  reunion  classes. 
:  -5  pm. 

jurth  Annual  Commencement  Cup 

;gatta.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  of 
node  Island  and  The  Brown  Sailing  Association, 
umni  race  against  undergrads  as  spectators 
eer  their  team  from  a  nearby  boat.  12:30  pm  to 
om,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


tlNE 

ommencement.  For  information  on  all  reun- 
ion events  listed  above,  phone  the  Alumni  Rela- 
Lms  Office  (401 )  863-3307.  Physician  alumni 
lease  no'e:  Planning  is  underway  for  Reunion  '81 
ytheM.D.  Class  of '76.  Class  members  should 
■ntact  Sarah  Stratton  '79,  Medical  Alumni 
I  fairs  Officer,  for  more  information. 

31)863-3231. 


CONTINUING 

COLLEGE 

TRAVELS  TO  YOU 

Continuing  College  Saturday  Seminars  help  you 
understand  the  world  you  live  in  today.  If  you  live 
in  or  near  the  cities  listed  below,  check  your  mail 
for  your  invitation,  or  phone  the  Continuing  Col- 
lege Office  at  Brown:  (401)  863-2474. 

FEBRUARY 
21 

Boston.  Pissaro.  Kermit  Champa,  Professor  of 
Art  and  specialist  in  Impressionism  joins  Alexan- 
dra Murphy,  curator,  in  enhancing  participants' 
understanding  of  this  great  artist.  The  site  is  the 
former  Greene  mansion  on  Chestnut  Street  on 
Beacon  Hill. 


cA 
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Houston.  Opera.  William  Ermey,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  and  David  Gockley  of  The  Hous- 
ton Grand  Opera  coordinate  a  day's  instruction  on 
content  and  production,  using  the  Houston  Opera 
facilities  as  a  showcase. 


MARCH 
14 

Minneapolis/St.  Paul.  Shakespeare.  John  Lee 
Beatty,  award- winning  set  designer  teams  with 
Elmer  Blistein,  Professor  of  English  to  bring  the 
bard  to  life  in  one  of  Professor  Blistein's  current 
favorite  theatres:  the  Guthrie. 

21 

Westchester  County,  New  York/Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut.  Volcanoes.  Join  author- 
ities Richard  Yund  and  James  Head  III,  Profes- 
sors of  Geology,  for  dramatic  portrayal  and  hard 
facts  on  this  timely  subject.  Site:  Manhattanville 
College. 

New  Jersey/Philadelphia.  Foreign  Relations  — 
Iran.  Meet  Professors  William  Beeman  and 
Charles  Neu  at  The  Present  Day  Club  to  gain  a 
deeper  perspective  on  Middle  East  turmoil. 

28 

San  Francisco.  Earthquakes.  Graphic  knowl- 
edge is  transferred  at  Geological  Survey  Head- 
quarters by  Terry  Tullis,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geology,  and  Ross  Stein  '75  of  the  Office  of 
Earthquake  Studies. 


STUDENT-ALUMNI 
HAPPENINGS 

For  information  on  these  and  other  Student- 
Alumni  Relations  programs  and  projects,  contact 
Tern  Barnes  '79  (401  >  863-3307. 


FEBRUARY 

12, 19,  26,  and  March  5 

Sisters.  Particularly  for  alumnae  and  current 
women  students.  Informal  discussions  on  women 
at  Brown,  in  the  workplace,  and  at  leisure.  Eve- 
nings. Maddock  Alumni  Center. 

24, 27,  March  6,  20,  April  10, 24 

Career  Forums.  Information  on  international 
organizations,  minority  careerists,  health  profes- 
sions, human  services,  arts,  and  entrepreneurship 
respectively.  Times  and  sites  vary,  so  check  the 
George  Street  Journal  or  phone  the  Alumni  Rela- 
tions Office  for  information . 


26  and  March  26 

"Brown  Alumni  Present."  An  entirely  new 
offering  bringing  together  a  graduate  who  has 
made  it  in  a  chosen  field  and  undergraduates  who 
want  to  find  out  how. 


MARCH 

30  through  April  3 

Externships.  Sophomores  and  juniors  expe- 
rience the  working  world  firsthand  by  spending 
spring  break  with  alumni  in  a  variety  of  profes- 
sions and  locales. 


APRIL 
8,15,22 

Seminars  on  Survival.  Those  who  are  in  the 
know  on  such  real  world  matters  as  car-buying, 
apartment  rental,  insurance,  income  tax,  and  per- 
sonal banking,  share  their  expertise  with  seniors. 
Evenings.  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 

12, 19, 26,  and  May  3 

Senior  Brunches.  Delectable  morning  fare  and 
tips  on  how  to  keep  in  touch  with  Brown. 


BROWN  ALUMNI 
TRAVELERS 

Share  in  the  camaraderie  of  Brown  alumni  and 
faculty  through  these  exciting  1981  alumni 
educational  travel  opportunities.  For  additional 
information,  write  to  Brown  Alumni  Travelers, 
Brown  University  Box  1859,  Providence,  RI 
02912. 

March  10-30 

People's  Republic  of  China.  A  quality,  in- 
depth  visit  to  the  People's  Republic  with  the 
finest  itinerary,  plus  one  night  in  Tokyo  and 
two  nights  in  Hong  Kong.  Brown  faculty: 
Jerome  B.  Grieder,  Asian  History. 

March  21-29 

Paris  in  the  Springtime.  Enjoy  a  week  in  the 
City  of  Light  at  an  historic  first-class  hotel 
located  in  the  elegant  district  of  the  city.  An 
unstructured  itinerary  awaits  your  creativity. 
Brown  faculty:  Michel-Andre  Bossy,  Com- 
parative Literature. 

May  30- June  12 

British  Isles  Voyage.  A  repeat  of  the  over- 
subscribed 1980  program,  this  seldom-explored 
itinerary  aboard  the  M.S.  Frankfort  visits  a 
wealth  of  romantic  places  in  and  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Brown  faculty: 
Bryce  Lyon,  History. 

July  17-30 

Adnatic  and  Tyrrhenian  Seas  Cruise 
Aboard  the  Tall  Ship  "Sea  Cloud."  Three 
days  in  Vienna,  then  on  to  Dubrovnik,  Kotor, 
Corfu,  Naxos,  Palermo,  and  Amalfi.  Brown  fac- 
ulty: Henry  Kucera,  Slavic  Languages. 

August  3-10 

Salmon  River  Rafting  Expedition.  One  of 

the  finest  Whitewater  experiences  in  nature's 
own  educational  'laboratory.'  Brown  faculty: 
Terry  E.  Tullis,  Geology. 


ALUMNI  COUNCIL  continued 

in  the  Brown  lug,  a  bar  in  the  lower 
level.  Alumni  relations  with  faculty  are 
not  so  much  bad  as  thev  are  almost  non- 
existent. At  this  point,  alumni  were 
supposed  to  have  a  chance  to  meet  and 
talk  informally  with  faculty,  but  the  for- 
mer students  seemed  to  outnumber  the 
professors  about  twenty  to  one.  A  re- 
cent linguistics  Ph.D.  from  Brown 
pointed  out  an  easy  way  to  tell  the  fac- 
ulty from  the  alumni:  the  faculty  were 
the  ones  with  the  beards. 

Oyer  in  a  corner,  John  Eckstein,  the 
thirteen-year-old  son  of  Rebekah  Eck- 
stein '60  (head  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Council  of  Brown  alumni),  drank  a 
Coke  and  made  paper  airplanes  out  of 
legal  pad  paper.  There  wasn't  all  that 
much  for  a  thirteen-year-old  to  do  at  a 
Council  weekend,  John  admitted  — 
but,  he  noted,  it  was  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  miss  a  dav  of  school  "and 
the  football  game  isn't  bad."  He  tossed 
an  airplane  into  the  massed  chatting 
bodies  in  front  of  him.  No  one  noticed. 

The  faculty  theme  continued  full 
throttle  after  dinner.  (One  profes- 
sor sat  at  a  table  —  each  one,  that 
is,  except  mine.)  A  panel  of  three  facul- 
ty addressed  the  group:  Naomi  Baron, 
associate  professor  of  linguistics;  Ste- 
phen Kaplan,  associate  professor  of  bi- 
ology and  medicine;  and  Billy  Wooten 
'70  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology. Naomi  Baron  has  received  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities grant  to  study  the  usefulness  and 
future  of  the  liberal  arts  education.  She 
asked  several  pointed  questions  about 
how  well  students  make  choices  under 
Brown's  flexible  curriculum.  The 
alumni,  for  their  part,  far  from  the  un- 
critical loyalists  one  might  expect,  criti- 
cized the  faculty  and  the  University  for 
what  thev  saw  as  a  deplorable  lack  of 
academic  and  personal  counseling  by 
the  faculty  at  Brown. 

Afterwards,  people  stayed  on  and 
talked  and  drank  cordials  long  after  we 
were  supposed  to  depart.  It  was  well 
past  11  when  we  made  our  way  down 
the  orange-carpeted  stairs  of  the  Faculty 
Club.  The  student  waiters  and  wait- 
resses watched  us  wearily  —  they  had 
to  be  up  at  7:30  to  get  our  breakfasts. 

Saturday  dawned  steely-gray. 
Closer  to  that  dawn  than  most  of  us 
cared  to  be,  we  were  back  in  Maddock 
Alumni  Center  and  the  Faculty  Club,  at- 
tending a  raft  of  committee  meetings. 


50 


The  meetings  covered  nearly  every- 
thing the  alumni  association  does  or 
needs  to  do  to  keep  itself  going:  insur- 
ance, SARC,  Continuing  College  and 
other  special  programs,  NASP,  financial 
and  long-range  planning.  Coffee  and 
sweet  rolls  replaced  the  previous 
night's  liqueurs.  I  sat  in  on  the  meeting 
on  continuing  education.  It  ranged  from 
a  proposal  that  got  everyone  excited  — 
a  continuing  college  based  in  the  South- 
west —  to  an  earnest,  twenty-minute 
analysis  of  how  to  improve  mail  deliv- 
ery. "You  can  just  stamp  'Date  Mail'  on 
a  letter,"  offered  Art  Pickard  '57,  a  di- 
rector from  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  "The 
post  office  is  so  embarrassed  that  it  de- 
livers it  on  time." 

Bv  noon,  people  were  fading  fast. 
The  day  had  stayed  unremittingly  bleak 
and  the  sky  threatened  to  pour  mo- 
mentarily. Dan  Cummings  '72,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Brown  Daily  Herald,  could 
be  seen  giving  pointers  to  a  group  of 
students  who  had  organized  a  rather 
lackluster  student  demonstration  (lack- 
luster by  Dan's  standards,  anyway)  to 
protest  the  departure  of  Dick  Dannen- 
felser.  Parents  hooked  up  with  college 
offspring.  Barbara  Grad  Robbins  '55 
went  off  to  see  her  son  play  rugby;  she 
hadn't  seen  him  since  she  got  to 
campus  the  day  before. 

Only  a  comparative  handful 
dribbled  over  in  the  rain  to  the  Brown/ 
Penn  football  game,  leaving  a  mountain 
of  unclaimed  cardboard  box  lunches 
under  the  small  tent  set  up  for  our  tail- 
gate lunch  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stadium. 

I  went  to  the  game  with  Michael 
Gross  '64,  who  hadn't  been  to  a 
Brown  football  game  in  sixteen 
years.  Most  of  the  game,  we  chatted 
about  what  he  does  —  he  is  a  lawyer  for 
Indian  causes  in  New  Mexico  —  but 
whenever  Brown  scored  a  touchdown 
against  Penn,  he  would  glance  up  with 
a  startled  look  on  his  face,  like  a  man 
who  thinks  he's  just  seen  a  UFO.  "I 
don't  think  I've  ever  seen  Brown  score 
in  the  first  quarter  before,"  he  said,  awe 
in  his  voice,  after  Brown  scored  against 
Penn  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
game.  By  the  third  score,  he  was 
saying,  "These  are  more  touchdowns 
than  I  saw  my  whole  time  at  Brown!" 
He  still  couldn't  believe  it,  even  when 
Brown  beat  Penn  by  a  whopping  42  to 
22.  "That  was  an  entire  season  when  I 
was  here,"  he  said  afterward,  shaking 
his  head  as  we  walked  up  a  very  wet 


:. 


Waterman  Street. 

That  night,  more  receptions,  mot 
dinners.  Nearly  one  hundred  people 
jammed  into  the  home  of  Vice  Presidt 
for  University  Relations  Robert  Reich 
at  100  Brown  Street  (a  fitting  address  < 
a  Brown  VP,  I  thought).  The  Brown  ti 
count  reached  its  all-weekend  high:  a 
total  of  six  different  varieties.  "Hell," 
said  Jon  Cole  '67,  a  Providence  lawye: 
and  chairman  of  SARC,  "if  I  don't  we 
my  Brown  tie  to  this,  when  am  I  going 
wear  it?" 

Gerald  Shapiro,  a  professor  of 
music  at  Brown,  otherwise  known  as 
"Shep,"  presented  the  creative  side  o 
the  Brown  faculty  after  dinner  at  An 
drews  Dining  Hall  on  the  Pembroke 
campus.  Shapiro,  who  came  to  Browi 
in  1966  and  was  the  youngest  faculty 
member  in  its  history  to  receive  tenui 
can  still  do  passable  wunderkind  at 
thirty-eight,  especially  when  exploitii 
the  possibilities  of  two  large  tape  re 
corders.  He  produced  an  intriguing  b 
rage  of  recorded  jazz  and  some  of  his 
own  compositions. 

Walter  Neiman  '48,  a  director-at- 
large  and,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  t 
president  of  the  Nezo  York  Times' s  cla» 
sical  radio  station  in  New  York,  WQ> 
sat  with  Shep  at  dinner  beforehand.  1 
looked  around  in  awe  at  the  once  sa- 
cred, off-limits  portals  of  Pembroke. 
"You  know,"  he  said,  in  a  musing  toi 
"they  did  everything  thev  could  to  ke 
those  women  at  Pembroke  virgins  foi    - 
the  four  years  they  were  here."  He 
paused.  "And  somehow,"  he  contin- 
ued, looking  all  of  his  dinner  compan 
ions  in  the  eye,  "thev  never  succeede 

Sunday  was  perversely  sunny; 
some  of  us  might  have  preferred,  afte 
an  extended  evening's  carousing,  tha 
Providence  had  just  kept  its  usual 
mantle  of  gray.  The  raison  d'etre  of  tl 
entire  weekend  —  the  business  meeti 
for  the  board  —  occurred  at  8:30  Sund 
morning,  an  hour  whose  logic  escape 
me  until  I  realized  that  alumni,  sated 
with  two  days'  worth  of  talk,  food, 
drink,  campus  activities,  and  entertai 
ment,  would  be  unlikely  to  raise  objet 
tions  or  otherwise  prolong  any  meetir 
held  at  that  hour. 

And  such,  indeed,  was  the  case. 
Committee  reports  were  brief.  Coffee 
evaporated.  Phyllis  Tillinghast  pointe 
out  that  although  the  Associated 
Alumni  had  its  own  budget,  it  was 
largely  funded  by  the  University  and 
had  used  its  own  proceeds  carefully, 
seed  money  for  new  projects.  I  learnt 
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t)  t  the  Campus  Dance,  which  I  had 
a /ays  assumed  was  merely  an  excuse 
t<?et  people  of  all  persuasions  dressed 
dand  drunk  together,  actually  netted 
tit  alumni  association  $10,000  a  year. 
Tere  were  no  controversies.  Little  de- 
ble.  Sallie  Riggs  mentioned  that  two 
s  dents  who  were  concerned  about  the 
Cnnenfelser  issue  had  asked  to  come 
a  1  speak  to  the  alumni  about  it  during 
bJch.  Dan  Cummings  rolled  his  eyes 
jrward.  Lunch,  as  we  all  knew,  would 
b  s  hurried  affair  —  most  of  the  group 
le  immediately  after  the  business 
fceting. 

I  As  it  was,  the  few  of  us  who  staved 
k  lunch  —  still  introducing  ourselves 
biew  people,  still  remarking  on  how 
ich  more  interesting  our  fellow 
jlmni  were  than  we  had  expected 

im  to  be,  still  exchanging  addresses 

II  offering  rides  —  never  did  see  any 
■dents. 


BE  CLASSES  continued 

v  Idwide  subsidiaries  —  he  has  returned  to 
k  on  after  his  promotion  to  manager  of  in- 
ijational  systems  for  Polaroid,  for  whom 
as  worked  ten  years. 


K  as 

a 


Dr.  Bruce  W.  Brewer,  Durham, 
N.C.,  is  doing  a  plastic-surgery 
fciency  at  Duke  University  Medical  Cen- 
e  after  completing  his  general  surgery  resi- 
k;v  at  North  Shore  University  Hospital  in 
Iihasset,  NY. 

JlMflrJ:  W.  Ciccarello,  Columbia,  Md.,  is  a 
liuage  technician  with  the  Department  of 
B.'nse. 

l|Ric/iarrf  K.  Horton,  Topsham,  Maine,  re- 
ics  that  in  the  middle  of  a  six-year  English- 
e.hing  career  he  took  two  semesters  off  to 
■lis  master's  degree  in  counseling  at  the 
wersity  of  Southern  Maine,  and  then  after 
lie  years  of  teaching  English  at  Tilton 
ool  in  Tilton,  N.H.,  he  accepted  his  pres- 
Inosition  as  guidance  counselor  at  Bath 
p.ne)  Junior  High  School.  He  writes,  "My 
ft  regret  is  that  I  didn't  make  the  change 
ler.  The  most  momentous  and  rewarding 
■lit  in  my  life,  though,  was  the  birth  of  my 
B  Nicholas  King,  on  May  5,  1979.  His 
Ih'th  and  development  bring  continuous 
J)o  Barbara  and  me."  His  address:  32  Elm 
fTopsham  04086. 

WNilliam  ].  Olson  has  become  a  partner  in 
hiirm  of  Smiley,  Murphv,  Olson  &  Gilman 
llashington,  DC.  He's  chairman  of  the 
■ax  Countv  (Virginia)  Republican  Party 
n  recently  served  as  a  member  of  the  tran- 
pi  team  for  President-elect  Reagan.  His 
e 'nation  was  "team  captain"  of  the  transi- 
•  for  the  Legal  Services  Corp. 
WRichard  C.  Ramsay  and  Kathleen  Drewes 
ft  married  on  May  30  and  are  living  in  In- 
fcapolis,  Ind.  He  is  a  manufacturer's  rep- 
te native  for  several  companies  in  the  food 
■Ice  industry. 

|5Dr.  William  R.  Reed  writes  from  Chicago 
e  has  finished  his  internal  medicine 
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residency  and  is  headed  for  Puget  Sound  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  divide  his  time  "between 
general  medicine  and  blue  water  sailing." 

Christine  A,  Riley  and  her  husband, 
Christopher  Bertelo,  of  Mountainside,  N.J., 
report  the  birth  of  David  Anthony  Bertelo  on 
Feb.  3,  1980.  Christine  is  a  psychologist  with 
Bell  Laboratories  in  Holmdel,  N.J.,  and  her 
husband  is  a  chemist  at  Tenneco  Chemicals. 

Armen  Shahinian,  New  York  City,  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Kimmelman,  Wolff 
&  Samson  in  West  Orange,  N.J. 

Dr.  Arthur  Van  Dyke,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
a  cardiologist  at  University  Hospitals  of 
Cleveland.  His  wife,  Carolyn,  is  a  radiologist 
at  the  Veterans  Hospital  of  Cleveland.  They 
have  a  son,  Evan,  1. 

Susan  Vanderkulk  White,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  received  her  M.B.A.  in  finance  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Bing- 
hamton in  1979.  For  the  past  year,  she 
worked  as  a  lecturer,  teaching  production 
management,  at  SUNY  Binghamton  until  the 
birth  of  her  daughter,  Karen  Nicole,  on  May 
3.  She  and  her  husband,  Robert,  also  have  a 
daughter,  Valerie,  5. 

7' V       George  H.  Billings,  Arlington,  Va., 
/  ^m       was  recently  named  vice  presi- 
dent, business  development  of  Satellite  Tele- 
vision Corp.  (STC)  in  Washington,  D.C. 
STC,  a  subsidiary  of  COMSAT  (Commu- 
nications Satellite  Corporation),  is  devel- 
oping a  satellite-to-home  subscription  tele- 
vision service.  Subscribers  will  be  offered 
multiple  channels  of  high-quality  commercial 
free  programming  transmitted  directly  from 
a  satellite  to  small  antennas  at  individual 
homes. 

Dr.  Reid  W.  Coleman  ('75  M.D.)  and 
Katherine  Newberry  were  married  July  7, 
1979,  and  are  living  in  Providence,  where  he 
is  the  first  member  of  the  first  class  of  the 
Brown  Program  in  Medicine  to  enter  private 
practice.  He  joined  the  partnership  of  Curran 
and  Izeman  in  July  1978  and  is  now  a  full 
partner  of  Curran,  Izeman,  and  Coleman 
practicing  internal  medicine.  Dr.  H.F.  Izeman 
'54  is  a  Brown  graduate.  The  Colemans'  first 
child,  Brendan  William,  was  born  Jan.  17, 
1980. 

D.  Barton  Doyle,  an  attorney,  is  director 
of  state  governmental  affairs  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Stephen  A.  Glassman.  Baltimore,  Md.,  re- 
ports that  he  passed  his  architectural  regis- 
tration and  licensing  examinations  and  is  li- 
censed to  practice  all  areas  of  architecture 
and  design  in  Maryland.  His  firm,  Art  and 
Architectural  Design,  is  in  its  fifth  vear  of 
practice. 

James  H.  Gibbs,  Portland,  Oreg.,  received 
his  M.B.A.  from  UCLA  in  1979  and  is  the 
deputy  director  of  the  Portland  Art  Museum. 
His  wife  is  Barbara  Kennedy  Gibbs. 

John  M.  Holod,  Fairfax,  Va.,  reports  that 
he  has  become  associate  director  of  food 
services  with  the  Fairfax  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Mark  D.  Jacobs  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Roger  Williams  General 
Hospital  in  Providence.  He  and  his  wife, 
Janet,  and  son,  Gregory,  2,  live  in  North  Sci- 
tuate,  R.I. 

Hamlin  M.  Jennings  is  teaching  in  the  ma- 
terials science  and  metallurgy  department  at 


the  Imperial  College  in  London. 

Joan  E.  Klingel  ('73  A.M.,  '77  Ph.D.)  has 
been  appointed  acting  chairperson  of  the 
English  department  at  the  University  of  Col- 
orado in  Colorado  Springs. 

Jonathan  Loesberg  was  recently  appointed 
an  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Holy 
Cross  College  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  had 
been  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Brandeis  University  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

George  W.  McDamel  (M.A.T.)  and  Mary 
Sue  Nunn  were  married  last  summer  and  are 
living  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  AIix  Summer 
(M.A.T.)  attended  the  wedding.  George  is 
director  of  research  and  special  projects  with 
the  Center  for  Southern  Folklore  in  Mem- 
phis. He  had  been  an  historical  consultant  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A  revised  version  of  his 
Ph.D.  dissertation  has  been  accepted  bv  the 
Temple  University  Press  for  publication  in 
August.  It  is  entitled:  Preserving  the  People's 
History:  Traditional  Black  Material  Culture  in 
Southern  Maryland. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Steven  N.  Robinson,  USN,  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  was  recently  promoted  from 
lieutenant  and  is  a  first-year  law  student  at 
Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Michael  T.  Schmutte,  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 
was  appointed  vice  president  of  Frank  B. 
Hall  &  Co.  in  September  after  four  years  in 
the  Cleveland  office. 

David  ].  Scott  and  Jean  Anderson  Scott  live 
in  Denver,  Colo.  She  is  a  position  classifica- 
tion specialist  in  the  civilian  personnel  office 
at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  He  is  practicing  law 
with  Davis,  Graham,  &  Stubbs,  doing  secu- 
rities and  corporate  practice.  He  had  been 
doing  antitrust  litigation. 

Dr.  Carole  L.  St.  Pierre-Engels,  Crouse- 
ville,  Maine,  and  her  husband,  Dick  Engels, 
report  the  birth  of  a  son,  Justinian,  on  May  15 
in  Boston. 

Harold  Webber,  Jr.,  and  Mayumi  Hikata  '75 
were  married  Sept.  20  and  are  living  in 
Providence. 

'T'i       Dr.  Richard  S.  Basuk,  New  York 
/  \J       City,  is  a  fourth-year  surgical  resi- 
dent at  New  York  University  Medical  Center. 
He  writes:  "At  the  completion  of  my  general 
surgery  residency  in  1982,  I  will  begin  a  two- 
year  fellowship  in  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgery  at  New  York  University.  When  I'm 
not  operating,  I'm  running.  I  recently 
entered  and  completed  the  New  York  City 
Marathon,  making  this  my  third  marathon.  If 
I'm  able  to  train  adequately,  my  next  goal  is 
the  Boston  Marathon  next  spring." 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Bojar  ('76  M.D.)  reports 
that  he  will  complete  his  general  surgery 
training  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal in  June  1981,  and  will  then  be  doing  a  fel- 
lowship in  cardiovascular  and  thoracic 
surgery  at  the  Rush-Presbvterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 

John  J.  Breig  is  senior  geological  engineer 
at  Tenneco  Oil  Co.  in  Englewood,  Colo. 

After  five  years  as  a  store  manager  for 
the  Tech  Hifi  audio  chain,  Steven  K.  Elliott 
has  been  promoted  to  area  auditor  for  the  fif- 
teen metropolitan  New  York  stores.  Steve 
lives  in  Pearl  River,  N.Y.,  with  Andree,  his 
wife,  and  Nicholas,  their  son. 

Stephen  D.  Fink  and  Frances  E.  Mullen 
(see  '74)  were  married  Sept.  5  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Andover,  Mass. 
Stephen  was  recently  promoted  to  assistant 
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vice  president  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston. 

Glenn  D.  Gil/eft  and  his  wife,  of  Spring- 
field. Va.,  report  the  birth  of  Marv  Caperton 
on  April  3.  In  the  fall  thev  visited  Helen 
Vaughn  Remington  '19,  Mary's  great  grand- 
mother, in  North  Kingstown,  R.I. 

Mary  E.  Griffin  and  William  B.  Hamilton 
were  married  Sept.  13  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
are  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  received 
her  master's  of  architecture  degree  from  MIT 
in  1979  and  is  with  Hartman-Co\,  Architects. 
Bill  is  an  editor  on  the  metropolitan  desk  of 
the  Washington  Pest.  Attending  the  wedding 
were  Nancy  K.  Johnson,  Richard  Fine,  Carol 
Franklin,  Ian  Wardrovper,  Fred  Thaler,  and  Jill 
Grant  Lovett  72. 

Merilee  Serrill  Grindle  and  Steven  H. 
GrauUe  't>4,  Welleslev,  Mass.,  report  the  birth 
of  Alexandra  Hale  on  Aug.  24. 

Lucy  A.  Harris  and  Thomas  B.  Gold  were 
married  Aug.  10  and  are  living  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  where  she  is  a  grain  merchandiser  for 
Cargill,  Inc.,  trading  corn,  soybeans,  and 
wheat  for  export  off  the  East  Coast.  Tom  is 
an  Oberlin  graduate  and  is  finishing  his 
Ph.D.  requirements  at  Harvard  in  Chinese 
sociology.  Lucv's  former  roommate,  Mary 
Bennett,  who  lives  in  Boston  where  she  is 
working  on  a  degree  in  museum  conser- 
vation at  Boston  University,  attended  the 
wedding. 

Lisa  Margolin  writes  that  she  is  living  in 
Chicago  with  her  husband,  Peter  Jones  (see 
'74).  She  has  been  "researching  homicides 
for  the  American  Bar  Association." 

David  R.  Olsen  and  his  wife,  Stefanie,  of 
Fountain  Vallev,  Calif.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Jean,  on 
Nov.  10.  Jennifer  Amanda  is  2.  Dave  is  the 
production  supervising  engineer  at  Exxon's 
Long  Beach  district  office. 

Dr.  Terry  C.  Pellmar  and  Howard  Leikin 
were  married  Jan.  4  and  are  living  in  Takoma 
Park,  Md.  Dr.  Linda  Chen  ('79  M.D.)  was 
maid  of  honor.  Terry  is  doing  neurophysiol- 
ogy research  at  NIAAA  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Ernest  C.  Roenbeck,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
project  manager  for  U.S.  Home  Corp.'s  New 
Jersey  Land  Development  Division  in  Mount 
Laurel,  N.J.  Ernie,  his  wife,  Beth,  and  their 
two  sons,  Christopher,  3,  and  Kevin,  1,  live 
in  Bricktown,  N.J. 

Paul  D.  Sampson,  Chicago,  111.,  is  in  his 
second  year  as  a  research  associate  and 
assistant  professor  in  the  department  of  sta- 
tistics at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
writes,  "I've  been  keeping  active  with  soccer, 
plaving  for  a  Jamaican  team,  the  West  Indies 
Jets.  I  can't  always  understand  my  team- 
mates, but  we  made  it  to  the  Illinois  State 
Cup  final." 

Robert  L.  Schomp,  Lafayette,  N.J.,  is  a 
senior  computer  systems  analyst  for  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.  in  Roseland,  N.J. 

Karen  M.  Stone  and  Paul  Zipkin  were 
married  Oct.  10  and  are  living  in  New  York 
City.  She  is  keeping  her  own  name.  In 
December  she  received  an  MBA.  degree 
from  Columbia  University's  Graduate  School 
of  Business.  Paul  is  a  professor  at  Columbia 

Charles  B.  Welsh,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  a 
political  analyst  with  William  R.  Hamilton 
and  staff.  He  writes  that  he  wants  to  hear 
from  his  friends  in  the  West. 

Susan  Wier  and  Stephen  Allan  Mills  were 
married  Sept.  13  in  Red  Bank,  N.J.,  and  are 
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living  in  Falmouth,  Mass.  Both  are  working 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  in  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.  Dr.  Margaret  Mater  Parker  ('77 
M.D.)  played  the  violin  before  the  ceremony, 
and  guests  included  Dr.  Robert  I.  Parker  ('76 
M.D.),  Martha  E.  Banks,  Rena  Orent  Ginsberg, 
Laurance  Ginsberg  '74,  and  Carol  A.  Eberhard 
'75. 

^7 /\  John  B.  Blum  is  assistant  professor 
/  A  of  ceramics  at  Rutgers  University 
and  is  living  in  East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

John  Burgess,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Diane,  of 
Piscatawav,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of  Jillian 
Maher  on  Aug.  28. 

Michael  J.  Cirullo  and  Marianne  T.  Hoar 
were  married  Aug.  8  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  are  living  in  Hartford.  Attending 
the  wedding  were  David  Harper,  Kevin  Lynch, 
David  Ellsworth,  and  Dr.  Steven  Richter. 
Michael  is  an  account  executive  with  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Co.  in  Hartford,  and  Marianne  is  a 
student  at  the  Paier  School  of  Art. 

Cordelia  Delson,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  has 
been  named  an  instructor  of  engineering  at 
Widener  College  in  Chester,  Pa.  She  received 
a  master  of  engineering  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  1979. 

Wilson  P.  Dizard  HI,  Seattle,  Wash., 
reports  that  he  has  moved  to  the  Evergreen 
State  after  several  years  in  Washington, 
D.C,  as  an  energy/economics  researcher  and 
a  student  at  Georgetown  University.  He  is 
working  for  an  office  temporary  agency, 
Parker  Personnell,  while  seeking  a  perma- 
nent position. 

Bobbe  Hirsh  and  Stuart  Benowitz  were 
married  in  December  1979  and  are  living  in 
Guttenberg,  N.J.  She  received  her  J.D. 
degree  cum  laude  from  Harvard  Law  School 
and  is  associated  with  the  New  York  office  of 
Baker  &  McKenzie. 

James  G.  Holdstein  and  Emily  F.  Gould  (see 
'76)  were  married  Aug.  31  in  Worcester, 
Mass. ,  and  are  living  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
a  fine  art  and  antiques  appraiser  in  New  York 
City,  and  attends  New  York  University  busi- 
ness school  part-time.  They  write:  "Inter- 
estingly enough,  we  did  not  meet  at  Brown. 
We  met  in  London  on  the  Sotheby's  works  of 
art  course  and  both  subsequently  worked  for 
Sothebv  Parke  Bernet  in  New  York  City." 
Wedding  guests  included  Richard  Leonard  '76, 
Daind  Grace  '76,  Dan  Neff,  Jeffrey  Lantos,  David 
Epstein,  Alan  Betten,  Charles  Tansey,  David  Fox 
'70,  and  Arthur  Jacobson  '50. 

Peter  W.  Jones,  Chicago,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  and  his 
wife,  Lisa  Margolin  (see  '73),  spent  one  month 
last  summer  at  the  Institut  Mittag-Lefler  in 
Djursholm,  Sweden.  "Good  opera,  ballets, 
fish,  and  runestones." 

Karin  Kramer  and  David  Baldwin  (see  '75) 
were  married  Oct.  12  in  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and 
are  living  in  San  Francisco,  where  she  is  prac- 
ticing law.  She  received  her  law  degree  from 
Boston  University  in  1977. 

Frances  E.  Mullen  and  Stephen  D.  Fink 
(see  '73)  were  married  Sept.  5  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Andover,  Mass. 
Frances  teaches  biology  and  coaches  field 
hockey  and  lacrosse  at  Governor  Dummer 
Academy  in  Byfield,  Mass. 

Tad  Nagumey  (Sc.M.)  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  physics  at  Brown.  His  wife  is  Anna 
Bobiak  Nagurney  (see  '77). 


Michael  C.  Nichols  and  his  wife,  Marcia 
of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  report  the  birth  of  Joshua 
Couch  on  July  12.  Michael  writes,  "He  has 
the  makings  of  a  Brown  man,  intelligence, 
wit,  and  good  looks."  Michael  has  left  the 
Georgia  legislature,  where  he  spent  four 
years,  to  practice  law  and  spend  more  time 
with  his  family. 

Robert  E.  Pmnell  and  Kathleen  Moore 
were  married  in  May  1980  and  are  living  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Rob  graduated  in  May 
from  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
School  of  Law  and  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  of  Blackwell,  Sanders,  Matheny, 
Weary  &  Lombardi  in  Kansas  City.  Kathy  i 
clerking  for  Judge  Sommerville  on  the  Mis- 
souri Court  of  Appeals. 

Dr.  Joel  1.  Shalowitz  ('77  M.D. ),  North- 
brook,  111.,  finished  his  residency  in  intern, 
medicine  in  June  and  is  a  full-time  student 
the  master's  degree  program  in  managemi 
at  Northwestern  University.  He  is  also  doi 
part-time  emergency  room  work.  His  wife 
Dr.  Madeleine  Ullman  Shaloioitz  (see  '75). 

Alan  M.  Stall,  Chicago,  is  in  his  third 
year  in  the  doctoral  program  in  microbiolo 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  During  the 
summer  he  attended  the  third  Internation; 
Congress  on  Immunology  in  Paris,  France 

Anne  Berchenko  Weisholtz  and  Dr.  Steve 
Weisholtz,  New  York  City,  report  the  birth 
Daniel  Scott  on  Oct.  21,  1979.  Steven  is  a 
third-year  resident  in  internal  medicine  at 
the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  C 
ter,  and  Anne  is  teaching  two  sections  of 
basic  composition  at  Marvmount  Manhatt 
College.  Anne  writes,  "We  are  both  enjoy 
Daniel  immensely." 


^C  At  the  recent  wedding  of  Dr.  Ba 
/  \J  Ackerman  and  Anne  Marie  Baker  ( 
'78),  guests  included  Paul  Stoopack  '75,  Alb\ 
Blackwelder .  Mike  Litan,  John  Arthur  '77,  Jon 
Gilbert,  and  Keith  Maynard  '78. 

Paul  H.  Baity,  New  York  City,  is  a  staf 
analyst  in  the  corruption  prevention  Dure; 
of  the  New  York  Citv  Department  of 
Investigation  and  attends  New  York  Univ' 
sity's  Graduate  School  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration at  night. 

David  Baldwin  and  Karin  Kramer  (see  "i 
were  married  Oct.  12  in  New  Hope,  Pa.,  a. 
are  living  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  is  op' 
ations  manager  of  radio  station  KDFC. 

Rita  Campbell  is  a  fund  developer  for 
three  programs  serving  women  —  the  sinj 
parent  program,  the  domestic  violence  pre 
ect,  and  the  displaced  homemakers  center 
which  are  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  Depart 
ment  of  Community  Affairs  in  Providence 

Steven  L.  Feldman,  Mineola,  N.Y.,  is  a 
lead  senior  engineer  at  EDS  Associates,  a 
new  division  of  EDS  Nuclear  formed  to  pre 
vide  consulting  services  in  the  areas  of  hea 
transfer,  structures,  and  applied  mechanic 
to  non-nuclear  clients.  So  far,  he  reports,  tl 
company  has  worked  for  General  Electric, 
Pratt  and  Whitney,  and  Chevrolet,  among 
others. 

Eugene  Gaffken,  Providence,  lives  in  thi 
Burnside  Mansion  on  Benefit  Street  and  to 
the  last  year  has  been  the  director  of  exped 
tions  for  Four  Winds  Travel  in  New  N  ork 
City.  In  the  past  year  he  has  led  expedition 
to  Petra,  throughout  the  southern  Pelopon  ■■- 
nesus,  and  Greece. 

Mayunu  Hikata  and  Harold  Webber,  lr. 
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\  re  married  Sept.  20  and  are  living  in 
1'ividence. 

I   Dr.  James  /.  Guanci,  Sherman  Station, 
riine,  is  a  primarv-care  physician  in  Patten, 
rline.  He  and  his  wife,  Rosemary,  report 
t' birth  of  their  first  son  on  Oct.  8. 

Susan  Schlotterbeck  Pfeiffer  is  product 
r  nager  for  savings  accounts  with  Seattle 
(  ash.)  First  National  Bank. 

i  Dr.  Frank  S.  Reynolds  (78  M.D.),  Sulli- 
vis  Island,  S.C.,  has  accepted  a  fellowship 
pition  in  pulmonary  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
vsity  of  California  at  San  Diego  after  he 
cnpletes  a  medical  residency  at  the  Medical 
liversity  of  South  Carolina  next  July. 

Diane  Wilson  Seott  has  been  appointed 
a  istant  vice  president  for  ambulatory  care 
s  vices  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Urbana,  111.  She 
hi  been  associate  director  of  the  inter- 
r  ional  office  of  the  Association  of  Univer- 
i)'  Programs  in  Health  Administration  in 
Mshington,  D.C. 
[I  Dr.  Madeleine  Ullman  Shalowitz  ('78  M.D.) 

5  nishing  her  residency  in  pediatrics  at 
Cildren's  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago 

a  1  plans  to  split  her  time  this  year  between 
pate  practice  and  a  fellowship  at  the  Cen- 
ifor  Health  Services  and  Policy  Research  at 
fcrthwestern  University.  Her  husband  is 
I'  Joel  Shalowitz  (see  '74). 
il  Howard  J.  Shire,  New  York  City,  is  an 
a  jciate  with  the  law  firm  of  Kaye,  Scholer, 
F'man,  Havs  &  Handler. 
1  Dr.  lill  Anne  Silverman  and  Dr.  David 
Bnner  were  married  at  Yale  University  on 
S't.  7  and  are  living  in  Branford,  Conn. 
i'V  are  both  graduates  of  the  Yale  Univer- 

6  Medical  School  and  both  are  in  the  medi- 
firesidency  program  at  Yale-New  Haven 
Ndical  Center.  Attendants  at  the  wedding 
fcuded  the  sister  of  the  bride,  Pamela  Silver- 
Mr  Whalen  '76,  and  Mark  Whalen  '76.  Father 
ohe  bride  is  Dr.  Robert  E.  Silverman  '46. 

I  Stuart  H.  Sobel,  Miami,  Fla.,  is  associated 
wh  the  law  firm  of  Pertnov  &  Greenberg  in 
kmi,  Fla.,  and  has  been  engaged  in  a  gen- 
til  litigation  practice  concentrating  in  the 
lbs  of  construction  and  contract  litigation. 
t\  Denise  Stefan  is  working  for  Procter  & 
Gnble  in  Cincinnati. 

H  Laura  Verstegen  and  Stephen  Kasser  were 
D-ried  Oct.  11  in  Sioux  Citv,  Iowa,  and  are 
Big  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  is  finishing  her 
mter's  degree  in  industrial  relations  at  the 
liversity  of  Minnesota. 

II  Michael  j.  Walach  is  living  at  562  East  Eve- 
■Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086. 

I £L       The  fifth  reunion  is  quickly  ap- 
t\J       proaching.  Mark  down  the  week- 
1}  of  May  29  to  June  1,  1981,  to  get  back  to 
B  wn  for  the  Campus  Dance,  the  Pops  Con- 
c< ,  the  Commencement  ceremonies,  and 
Kown  class  dinner  on  Saturday  evening. 
V i  wouldn't  want  to  miss  our  first  reunion, 
tojld  you? 

I  Susan  Boehm,  who  graduated  in  1978 
frn  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New 
V  k  City,  was  the  understudy  for  three  roles 
irne  Broadway  production  last  fall  of  Bed- 
rt'i  Farce,  by  Alan  Ackvbourne,  and  more 
fctntly  was  on  the  national  tour  with  the 
aw.  Last  July,  she  was  chosen  to  work  in  a 
vivo  documentary  on  San  ford  Meisner,  her 
■  her  at  the  Playhouse.  She  writes,  "I  am 
w.ing  forward  to  the  reunion!" 
I  Mary  H.  Fasenmyer  is  living  in  Cam- 


bridge, Mass.,  and  working  on  a  master's  in 
education  at  Harvard.  She  writes,  "I  love 
being  back  in  New  England  and  would  wel- 
come hearing  from  any  old  Brown  friends  in 
the  area." 

Emily  F.  Could  and  fames  G.  Holdstein  (see 
'74)  were  married  Aug.  31  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  New  York  City.  She 
completed  her  M.B.A.  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  May  and  is  an  assistant  buyer  at  Abra- 
ham and  Straus.  "Interestingly  enough," 
they  write,  "we  did  not  meet  at  Brown,  we 
met  in  London  on  the  Sotheby's  works  of  art 
course  and  both  subsequently  worked  for 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  in  New  York  City." 
Among  the  wedding  guests  were  Andrea  Tuc- 
cie,  Nancy  Neff,  Judi  Fox  '73,  Eleanor  Earle  '77, 
and  Evelyn  Seder  Heller  '36. 

Jonathan  Horlwk  writes  that  he  is  "arti- 
cling" with  the  law  firm  of  Gauley  &  Co.  in 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  specializing  in  mining  and 
oil  and  gas  law. 

Elaine  M.  Lustig  has  left  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
after  four  years  in  the  solid  waste  division 
to  begin  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Kathryn  Marines  and  Mark  Moskovitz 
were  married  June  29  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  and 
are  living  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  where  Kathy  is 
teaching  reading  and  writing  at  Ithaca  Col- 
lege while  Mark  finishes  his  M.B.A.  at 
Cornell. 

Marilyn  Plnlipp  and  Richard  John  were 
married  May  19,  1979.  Present  at  the  wed- 
ding were  Anne  McElroy  Critz,  Laurel  Bass, 
Randy  lones,  and  Tor  Youngquist  '75.  Marilyn 
received  her  M.B.A.  in  health  care  adminis- 
tration from  the  Wharton  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1979  and  is  special 
projects  coordinator  of  the  Division  of  Neo- 
natal and  Perinatal  Medicine  at  Grady  Hospi- 
tal and  Emory  Medical  School  in  Atlanta.  She 
and  her  husband  are  living  in  Smyrna,  Ga. 

Dr.  Srt//i/  Olver  Sondergaard,  Glen  Burnie, 
Md.,  received  her  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  May  and  is  a  first-year  resi- 
dent in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Sinai 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  F.  "Tad"  Staley,  Jr.,  Needham, 
Mass.,  reports  that,  after  two  years  teaching 
at  Westminster  School  in  Simsbury,  Conn., 
he  is  enrolled  at  Andover-Newton  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Newton,  Mass.,  and  is  teaching 
tennis  at  the  Mount  Auburn  Racquet  Club  in 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Robert  ].  Tracy,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  a  sales 
representative  for  Union  Carbide  Corp.'s 
Carbon  Products  Division.  He  travels  in  six 
states  and  has  been  with  the  company  four 
years. 

James  P.  Wilson  and  his  wife,  Debbie, 
North  Kingstown,  R.I.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Holly  Gibbs,  on  May  8. 

Mary  Claire  Zannini  began  working  on 
Jan.  1  in  the  London  branch  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  She  writes,  "I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  any  friends  visit- 
ing London." 

77  Richard  M.  Gittleman  is  a  second- 
/  /  year  student  at  the  law  school  of 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Peter  S.  Grant,  Federal  Way,  Wash., 
completed  his  M.S.  in  civil  engineering  at 
MIT  in  1979  and  is  a  project  director,  marine 
transportation  for  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co. 


Katherine  E.  Feeney  (A.M.)  and  Brian  D. 
Fenlon  were  married  July  5  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence University  Gunnison  Memorial  Chapel 
in  Canton,  N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Water- 
town,  N.Y.  Katherine,  a  1974  graduate  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  a  member  of  the  liberal  arts  fac- 
ulty of  Jefferson  Community  College  in 
Watertown. 

Mark  J,  Hauser  is  a  senior  student  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine. 

William  /.  Holinger  (A.M.)  and  Dorothy 
Powe  (see  '79)  were  married  Aug.  18,  1978,  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  are  living  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  is  a  writer,  assistant 
professor,  and  junior  fellow  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Betts  Howes,  Providence,  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  admission  at  Brown,  where  she  has 
been  working  for  four  years.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Providence  Singers. 

Anna  Bobiak  Nagurney  ('80  Sc.M.)  has  re- 
turned to  Brown  to  work  on  her  Ph.D.  in  ap- 
plied math  as  a  research  assistant  in  oper- 
ations research.  For  about  a  year,  Anna  had 
worked  for  Aquidneck  Data  Corp.  in  the  area 
of  defense  contracting.  Her  husband  is  Tad 
Nagurney  (see  '74). 

Karen  Posner,  Seattle,  Wash.,  received 
her  master  of  arts  degrees  in  ethnomusicol- 
ogy  and  anthropology  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  June.  She  is  continuing  at 
Washington  for  her  doctorate  in  anthro- 
pology. 

Amy  £.  Satran,  Philadelphia,  is  a  science 
textbook  development  editor  for  Saunders 
College  Publishing. 

Susan  Greenhaus  Silverman  and  Joseph  H. 
Silverman  are  living  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  She 
recently  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Ac- 
tuaries, after  completing  the  series  of  exam- 
inations for  that  designation,  and  works  in 
the  group  pension  department  of  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Co.  He  is  working  on  a 
Ph.D.  in  mathematics  at  Harvard. 

Martin  /.  Sinkoff,  Dallas,  Texas,  writes: 
"Following  a  year  spent  working  for  Alexis 
Lichine  in  New  York  and  Bordeaux,  I  am 
now  tasting  and  drinking  wine  (and  trying 
hard  to  sell  some  of  the  stuff  also)  for  Glazer 
Wholesale  Wine  Co.  in  Dallas  and  Houston. 
Anyone  from  Brown  passing  this  way  is  in- 
vited for  a  drink." 

7ft       'n'  ^'  Artman  graduated  from 
/O       MIT's  Sloan  School  of  Manage- 
ment in  June  and  writes  that  "I  am  now  liv- 
ing in  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  bicvcling  to  work 
at  The  Planning  Economics  Group  in  Wo- 
burn,  an  economic  consulting  company.  I  am 
employed  as  a  systems  analyst." 

At  the  recent  wedding  of  Ann  Marie 
Baker  and  Dr.  Baer  Ackerman  '75,  guests  in- 
cluded Ellen  Gurnei/  '75,  Amy  Satran  '77 , 
Joanne  Ahola  '77,  and  Pat  Field  Leiter  '75. 

Thomas  G.  Farrell  and  Luanne  Harwood 
Rice  were  married  last  summer  in  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.  Tom  is  a  candidate  for  a  J.D.  degree 
from  Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
where  he  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Law  and 
Policy  in  International  Business. 

Marcie  Glicksman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  began  a 
Ph.D.  program  in  neuroscience  at  Washing- 
ton University  last  fall. 

Celia  Hartmann  is  a  freelance  editor  in 
New  York  City. 

Douglas  Heller,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  is  contin- 
uing his  studies  of  Mandarin  Chinese  at  the 
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Mandarin  Training  Center.  Since  August  he 
has  been  working  on  an  internship  at  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan  in  the  Non-Im- 
migrant Visa  section,  where  he  is  using  Chi- 
nese to  interview  Chinese  nationals,  then 
evaluate  and  process  their  applications.  He 
writes.  "Contrarv  to  popular  belief  there  is 
no  shortage  of  white  rice  here.  Delicatessens, 
on  the  other  hand  .  .  ." 

Susan  R.  Ritz  writes  that  "Lawson  Shad- 
burn  and  I  are  living  together  in  Greenwich 
Village,  New  York  Citv.  Lawson  has  been 
working  in  a  successful  carpentry  collective 
for  the  past  vear.  I  recentlv  left  mv  paralegal 
job  at  the  National  Emplovment  Law  Project, 
where  I  worked  on  sex  discrimination  suits 
and  helped  to  organize  a  staff  union.  I  have 
entered  New  York  University  Law  School." 

Gerald  C.  Rosati,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  is  an 
engineer  in  the  computer  systems  depart- 
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ment  of  Raytheon  Co.,  in  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Leora  M.  Rosenberg,  New  York  City,  is 
trading  sugar  for  Philipp  Brothers.  She  is 
sharing  an  apartment  with  Karen  Zelden  79. 

Lisa  Solod,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  recently  left 
her  job  as  assistant  editor  for  Boston  maga- 
zine to  work  as  an  editor  and  writer  for  the 
13-30  Corp.  in  Knoxville,  publishers  of  high 
school,  college,  and  business  magazines,  as 
well  as  Esquire.  Her  new  address:  1123  Cain 
Oak  PL,  Knoxville  37919. 

Susan  C.  Tilberry,  Northampton,  Mass., 
is  an  art  director  for  the  Times/Advocate 
Newspapers,  based  in  Amherst,  Mass. 

Susan  A.  Trachtenberg,  New  York  City, 
reports  that  she  took  a  year  off  after  gradu- 
ation and  worked  in  Manhattan  for  an  inde- 
pendent movie  producer.  But,  "Medicine 
won  out  and  I'm  now  in  my  second  year  of 
medical  school  at  Albert  Einstein  in  the 
Bronx,  and  very  happy  I  might  add.  There 
are  a  bunch  of  Brown  people  here  at  Ein- 
stein, but  anyone  interested  in  the  school  is 
welcome  to  be  in  touch  with  me,  not  to  men- 
tion any  friends  who  find  themselves  in  the 
area." 

Michael  A.  Ursillo  is  a  third-year  student 
at  Boston  University  Law  School. 

^Q       Teresa  A.  Barnes,  Providence,  is  in 
/  ^       her  second  year  as  assistant  direc- 
tor of  alumni  relations  at  Brown.  She  reports 
that  Katha  Diddel  is  living  and  working  in 
Hong  Kong  as  head  of  the  soft  goods  divi- 
sion of  Associated  Merchandising  Corp. 
Richard  Soule  '82  recently  visited  her  there. 
Terry  also  reports  that  Eric  Patel  78  is  work- 
ing for  the  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
and  Tamsm  Furlaud  is  in  the  personnel  office 
of  Cunningham  and  Walsh  of  New  York 
City.  "All  the  above  people  miss  each  other 
terribly,"  Teresa  writes.  She  also  reports  that 
Wendy  Yondorf  recently  moved  to  Montreal  to 
study  mime,  aerobics,  modern  and  jazz 
dance,  and  French. 

Sverker  Johansson  writes  from  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  that  "I  am  working  for  the  Sweden- 
America  Foundation,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion informing  Swedes  about  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  U.S.  The  foundation  also 
offers  an  extensive  scholarship  service  for 
Swedes  studying  in  the  U.S.  It  has  been  very 
interesting,  but  on  Oct.  1,  I  [entered]  the 
banking  world  and  commenced  an  intern- 
training  program  with  Skandinavisk- 
Enskilda  Banken  of  Stockholm." 

David  A.  Klann  is  teaching  physics  at  the 
Pomfret  (Conn.)  School. 

Andrew].  Melniek,  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
writes:  "I  am  presently  employed  by  the 
Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Corp.,  making 
sophisticated  death  machines,  and  enjoy 
spending  mv  free  time  practicing  the 
clarinet." 

David  B.  Peters  is  a  member  of  the  techni- 
cal staff  at  Mitre  Corp.  in  Bedford,  Mass.  He 
lives  in  Arlington. 

Dorothy  Powe  and  William  /.  Holinger  (see 
77  A.M.)  were  married  Aug.  18,  1978,  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  are  living  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  where  she  is  a  research  associ- 
ate with  the  Center  for  Research  on  Learning 
and  Teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  Ann  Arbor. 

Victoria  A.  Seelen  and  Kevin  R.  Conklin 
were  married  in  June  and  are  living  at  Kent 


(Conn.)  School,  where  she  teaches  English 
and  he  teaches  mathematics.  She  is  coachii 
the  girls'  varsity  crew  and  assisting  with  th 
boys'  varsity  swimming  program. 

Nancie  R.  Spector,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  is  a  second-vear  student  in  the  doctc 
al  program  in  clinical  psychology  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland. 

Jeffrey  A.  Stevens,  East  Greenwich,  R.I 
writes  that  he  is  working  for  the  Rockbestc 
Wire  and  Cable  Co.  in  New  Haven. 

Garret  F.  Swart,  Seattle,  Wash.,  writes 
that  he  and  Lalitha  Ramachandran  are  both  1 
ing  in  Seattle  and  attending  the  University 
Washington.  Lalitha  is  in  her  first  year  of  t. 
M.B.A.  program,  and  he  is  in  his  second  y 
of  the  Ph.D.  program  in  computer  science. 

Katie  L.  Turner,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  is  a 
second-year  student  in  the  Ph.D.  program 
marine  biology  at  Scnpps  Institution  of  Oc 
nography  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  She  reports  tha 
Mary  Seeberger  is  also  in  the  San  Diego  area 

Qf\  Robin  L.  Bed,  Wayland,  Mass.,  1 
O \J  computer  programmer  with  Stoi 
&  Webster  Engineering  Corp.  of  Boston. 

William  L.  Blais,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
enrolled  at  the  Kennedv  School  of  Govern 
ment  at  Harvard. 

Ellen  F.  Falb,  a  public  relations  writer, 
vice  president  of  development  at  Radley 
Communications  in  New  York  City. 

Douglas  Kobrick  is  living  in  Allston, 
Mass.,  and  working  for  Black  and  Veatch, 
consulting  engineers,  in  Boston. 

Cynthia  Ann  Lien  and  Kenneth  Doyle  Co 
burn,  Jr.,  were  married  June  27  in  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  are  living  in  New  York 
City,  where  she  is  a  lab  technician  and  he  i 
student  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Si 
geons  at  Columbia  University.  Among  the 
attendants  were  Lori  Rosello  and  John 
Rebrovick. 

John  Schwimmer  is  attending  Boalt  Law 
School  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley. 

Rebecca  O.  Verrill,  Arlington,  Mass.,  is 
working  in  the  personal  trust  administratii 
department  of  the  New  England  Merchan: 
National  Bank  in  Boston. 
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DEATHS 
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written  by  Jay  Barry 

Ethel  Colley  Fletcher  '06,  Newport,  R.I.; 
Nov.  15.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  the  widow  of  A 
fred  W.  Fletcher  '06.  Survivors  include  her 
son,  Dr.  Donald  B.  Fletcher,  60  Ayrault  St., 
Newport  02840. 


Homer  Bailey  Hunt  '08,  Concord,  N.H., 
an  executive  in  accounting  and  managemei 
for  fortv-three  vears  prior  to  his  retirement    » 
1952;  Nov.  24.  Mr.  Hunt  had  served  as  chai   ' 
man  of  the  board  of  Central  Congregational 
Church  in  Lynn,  Mass.  His  brother  was  the1 
late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hunt  '04.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  son,  Richard,  of  North  Augusta, 
S.C.;  and  a  daughter,  Virginia,  RFD  *  1   Bo 
430,  North  Charlestown,  N.H.  03603. 
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Ruth  Foster  Porter  '08,  Acton,  Mass.,  a 
fmner  teacher  in  Newport,  Vt.,  Danbury, 
(inn.,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  presi- 
cntof  her  class;  Nov.  14.  Mrs.  Porter  at  one 
tie  was  director  of  the  John  Howland  and 
T  than  Bishop  Parent/Teacher  Associations 
i  'rovidence.  Survivors  include  a  son,  Ste- 
vison,  and  a  sister,  Frances  A.  Foster,  4  Or- 
cird  Dr.,  Acton  02710. 

i '  Ethel  Riley  Putnam  '09,  Cotuit,  Mass., 
f<mer  teacher  in  the  Providence  grammar 
Siools;  Julv  1.  Survivors  are  not  known. 


Dr.  Eva  Waterman  Magoon  Somerville  '11 , 
Nrwich,  Conn.,  an  osteopathic  physician 
vo  practiced  in  Providence  from  1922  to 
1  1  and  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  from  1941  to 
1  0;  Aug.  29.  Dr.  Somerville  was  graduated 
fin  the  Chicago  College  of  Osteopathy  in 
1'2.  She  served  as  state  chairman  of  the 
Ibde  Island  branch  of  the  Women's  Osteo- 
p  hie  Association  and  as  national  vice  presi- 
"it.  There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 


' 


Payson  Waite  Tucker  '13,  '20  A.M.,  Crans- 
t,  R.I.,  a  teacher  and  coach  in  the  Provi- 
d  ice  School  Department  from  1917  until  his 
nrement  in  the  1950s;  Dec.  6.  Mr.  Tucker 
v  •  one  of  the  first  coaches  in  the  city  school 
S'  :em.  He  also  served  at  one  time  as  princi- 
p of  the  Evening  School  in  Cranston.  Phi 
Gnma  Delta.  A  sister  was  the  late  Mary 
Tker  Hoivard  '18.  Survivors  include  his 
w;,  Margaret,  402  Pontiac  Ave.,  Cranston 

10;  a  daughter,  Gertrude  Vogler;  and  a 
.|,  Payson. 


1 

a, 
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Howard  Randolph  Perrin  '14,  San  Jose, 
f.,  a  self-employed  architect  who  served 
auresident  of  the  Oregon  Brown  Club  in 
l'.3-49;  Oct.  16.  Mr.  Perrin,  who  served 
trty-seven  years  as  an  Oregon  architect, 
w;  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  many  of 
tf  buildings  that  still  stand  in  southern  Ore- 
gc  and  northern  California.  He  specialized 
irchool  design.  During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
P>rin  was  chief  of  operations  for  the  Army 
E;ineers  at  Camp  White.  He  served  as  pres- 
fcjit  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Architect 
Bineers  in  1949-50.  Survivors  include  a 
to,  William,  5171  Cribari  Knolls,  The  Vil- 
ft,  San  Jose  95135. 

jl  Emelia  Hempel  '15,  '18  A.M.,  Providence, 
a  acher  at  Classical  High  in  Providence  for 
fcy-one  years  prior  to  her  retirement  in 
Hi;  Nov.  1.  At  one  time,  Miss  Hempel  was 
— chrrnan  of  the  modern  languages  depart- 
nxit  at  Classical.  In  1952-53,  she  taught  in 
Gmany  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
5te  Department  Administrative  Com- 
Ul  ee.  Her  brother  was  the  late  Edwin  G. 
BW/  '13.  There  are  no  immediate  sur- 
rtirs 

|J  Russell  Mills  Wilson  '15,  New  Haven, 
Ci,n.,  a  retired  general  real  estate  agent  for 
th.New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Riroad,  with  which  he  had  been  employed 
•h  1915  to  1958;  Oct.  25.  Zeta  Psi.  Surv'i- 
«i  include  his  wife,  Harriet,  483  Central 
in.,  New  Haven;  and  a  son,  Garzvood  '55. 
AMher  son  was  the  late  Russell  Wilson  '44. 

C  William  Edwin  Wheeler  '19,  San  Diego, 
Wt.,  retired  president  of  Wheeler  Equip- 


ment Co.  of  Needham,  Mass.,  and  a  former 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Brown  Club;  Sept.  7. 
Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Catherine,  2404  Loring  Road  South,  #B219, 
San  Diego  92109. 

WUlard  Stackhouse  King  '20,  Netcong, 
N.J.,  an  insurance  agent  and  broker  with 
Harbourt  Insurance  Agency  in  Netcong  and 
mayor  of  the  community  in  the  1940s;  Oct. 
16.  Mr.  King  was  a  past  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  served  as  chief  of  the  fire 
company,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Selective 
Service  Board  from  World  War  II  until  1973. 
He  helped  organize  the  American  Legion  in 
France  after  World  War  I,  following  service 
in  the  famed  Yankee  Division.  Mr.  King  was 
a  director  of  the  First  National  State  Bank  of 
Northwest  Jersey.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Mary,  17  Main  St.,  Netcong  07857;  and 
a  daughter,  Nancy. 

Dorothy  Patton  Lockwood  '23,  Milton, 
Mass.;  in  early  November  after  spending  a 
lifetime  as  an  educational  missionary  in 
India.  Mrs.  Lockwood  received  her  A.M. 
from  Columbia  in  1928.  After  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  dramatics  at  the  Mary7  C.  Wheeler 
School  in  the  late  1920s,  Mrs.  Lockwood  and 
her  late  husband,  Edson  C.  Lockzvood  '25, 
went  to  India  to  begin  their  life  work  as  mis- 
sionaries. Mrs.  Lockwood  taught  at  The 
American  College  in  Madura  and  Jaffna  Col- 
lege in  Vaddukoddai.  Her  father  was  the  late 
Leonard  Patton  '00  and  her  brother  is  Miner  T. 
Patton  '32,  17803  Conestoga  Dr.,  Sun  City, 
Ariz.  85373. 

Edna  Mae  Goggin  '26,  '28  A.M.,  James- 
town, R.I.,  former  assistant  in  languages  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  more  recently  a 
teacher  in  public  and  private  schools  in 
Rhode  Island;  Nov.  12.  Miss  Goggin  was 
chairman  of  the  Jamestown  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Survivors  are  not 
known. 

Clinton  Everett  Knox '31  A.M.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  a  career  foreign  service  officer 
who  was  once  held  hostage  while  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Haiti;  Oct.  16.  A  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College,  Mr.  Knox  earned  his  doctorate 
from  Harvard  in  1940.  After  serving  as  politi- 
cal analyst  and  an  assistant  division  chief  in 
the  State  Department,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1955  by  President  Eis- 
enhower. Mr.  Knox  had  served  as  the  Ameri- 
can emissary  in  Haiti  for  four  years  when,  in 
January  1973,  a  trio  of  terrorists  held  him  and 
a  fellow  diplomat  hostage  while  demanding 
the  release  of  thirty-five  political  prisoners. 
He  was  released  unharmed.  At  one  time,  Mr. 
Knox  served  as  a  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  served  in  the  Armv  during 
World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Clementine,  8201  16th  St.,  #1118,  Silver 
Spring  20910. 

Alan  Rice  Pearsall  '32,  Anoka,  Minn.,  sen- 
ior personnel  consultant  with  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  of  America  in  Minneapolis  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1972; 
July  30,  1979.  Mr.  Pearsall  had  served  as  a 
class  agent,  as  president  of  the  Brown  Club 
of  Minneapolis,  and  as  an  interviewer  for 
NASP.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Survivors  include  a 


daughter,  AnnTradwell,  3701  181  Ave., 
NW,  Anoka  55303. 

Woodley  Leith  Wright  '32,  Warwick,  R.I., 
former  technical  assistant  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library;  July  23.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Esther,  292  Tiffanv  Ave.,  Warwick 
02889. 

David  Channing  Moore  III  '34,  Gulf 
Stream,  Fla,,  former  IBM  official,  president 
of  the  Transcontinental  Television  Corp., 
and  vice  president  of  the  Halev  Corp.;  Oct. 
14.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  descendant  of  a  distin- 
guished family  in  the  United  States  going 
back  to  Richard  Channing  Moore,  second 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  Col.  T.C. 
Moore,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Philip  Sheri- 
dan. His  great-grandfather,  Gen.  Francis  E. 
Spinner,  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
under  Presidents  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and 
Grant.  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Moore 
served  with  the  5th  Fighter  Group  of  the 
American  Wing  of  the  14th  Air  Force  in  the 
China-Burma-India  Theater,  winning  the 
Bronze  Star.  He  was  with  IBM  from  1934  to 
1955.  He  resigned  as  national  division  sales 
manager  to  become  special  assistant  to  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Later 
that  year  he  became  president  of  the  Trans- 
continental Television  Corp.  His  broadcast 
expertise  led  to  his  appointment  as  treasurer 
of  the  broadcast  committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. An  extremely  active  public  life  includ- 
ed terms  as  village  trustee,  treasurer,  and  po- 
lice commissioner  in  Bronxville,  N.Y.  Upon 
his  retirement  in  the  late  1960s,  Mr.  Moore 
resumed  an  earlier  interest  in  songwriting 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member 
of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  Psi  Upsilon.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Harriet,  3580  Polo  Dr., 
Gulf  Stream  33444;  daughters  Lynton  and 
Ashley;  and  a  son,  T.  Channing. 

Lewis  Prescott  Emerson  '35,  Plainville, 
Mass.,  flow  measurement  superintendent  of 
the  Foxboro  Co.,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  for  forty 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1975;  Nov.  12. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Plainville 
Council  on  Aging  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  North  Attleboro.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Helen,  14  Garden  Ln.,  Plain- 
ville 02762;  a  son,  Neal;  and  a  daughter,  Lois. 

Charles  Wetsbecker  111  '41,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  former  district  manager  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company's  Autolite  Parts  Division  in 
Jacksonville,  a  recipient  of  the  Brown  Bear 
Award,  and  one  of  Brown's  most  active 
workers  during  the  past  forty  years;  Oct.  26. 
Charlie  Weisbecker  served  as  president  of 
the  Brown  Clubs  of  Atlanta,  Detroit,  and 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Alumni  Schools  Programand 
was  chairman  of  that  organization  in  Jack- 
sonville. He  also  served  as  a  regional  vice 
president  of  the  Associated  Alumni.  His  1971 
Brown  Bear  citation  said,  in  part:  "Your  su- 
perb leadership  and  infectious  enthusiasm 
were  responsible  for  increasing  the  'succes- 
sion of  men'  on  the  campus.  So  it  has  been  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  you  have  been 
located  (by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.)."  In  report- 
ing Charlie  Weisbecker's  death  to  the  BAM, 
Dr.  lack  Giddings  '57,  of  Jacksonville,  wrote: 


In  most  of  the  vears  since  retirement, 
Charlie  had  Brown  as  Ins  principal  vocation 
and  avocation.  1  doubt  that  a  day  passed  that 
he  «  asn't  involved  in  some  activity  relating 
to  Brown.  During  the  months  of  more  in- 
tense activity  prior  to  the  selection  of  each 
\  eai  s  freshman  class,  he  repeatedly  spent 
nearly  every  day,  all  dav,  promoting  Brown. 
He  was.  quite  literally,  tireless.  More  than 
that  he  was  unabashedly  optimistic  about 
every  prospect  and  evangelical  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  his  University.  But  Charlie's  in- 
terest in  our  applicants  went  beyond  any 
possible  connection  thev  might  develop  with 
Brown.  Even  when,  for  whatever  reason,  it 
was  obvious  thev  would  not,  or  could  not, 
attend  Brown,  he  maintained  his  interest  in 
their  welfare,  attending  their  athletic  events, 
their  school  functions,  and  their  graduations. 
There  are,  I'm  certain,  many  who  have  been 
as  devoted  to  Brown  as  Charlie  Weisbecker. 
There  are,  however,  few  who  were  as  willing 
to  give  so  much  of  themselves  as  he.  We'll 
miss  him  very  much  here,  for  I  doubt  we'll 
see  his  like  again."  Mr.  Weisbecker  was  an 
Army  officer  in  military  intelligence  during 
World  War  II.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Jayne,  6334  San  Jose  Blvd.  W., 
Jacksonville  32217;  and  a  daughter,  Lynn. 

William  Arthur  Ross,  jr.  '42,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  assistant  to  the  president  of  J. 
Henry  Helser  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  a  profes- 
sional investment  management  firm;  July  15, 
1978.  Mr.  Ross  had  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  Survivors 
include  his  wife  at  P.O.  Box  1870  ACS,  New- 
port Beach  92660. 

John  Hugh  Sullivan  '42,  Medfield,  Mass., 
regional  manager  of  the  Georgia  Pacific 
Corp.  of  Wilmington,  Mass.;  Oct.  25  after 
being  stricken  at  Brown  Stadium  while 
watching  the  Brown-Holy  Cross  football 
game.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  was  a  retired  career 
Naval  officer.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Julia,  12  Hearthstone  Dr.,  Medfield  02052;  a 
son,  John  '81,  whom  he  was  visiting  during 
Parents  Weekend  when  he  died;  and  a  broth- 
er, William  '43,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Iran. 

Russell  Mills  Wilson,  jr.  '44,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  vice  president  and  comptroller 
of  the  U.S.  Envelope  Co.  in  Springfield, 
Mass.;  July  16.  Mr.  Wilson  received  his 
M.B.A.  from  New  York  University  in  1949. 
He  was  active  in  the  Brown  Housing  Fund. 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  His  father  was  the  late 
Russell  M.  Wilson  '15.  Survivors  include  his 
son,  Stephen  '69,  16  Cumberland  Rd.,  West 
Hartford  06119;  and  a  brother,  Garwood  '55. 

John  Wilson  '48,  Westport,  Conn.,  group 
vice  president  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  J .  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  of  New  York 
City;  Nov.  19.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  Naval  officer 
during  World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  116  Hillandale  Rd.,  West- 
port;  a  son,  David;  and  a  daughter,  Candace. 

Dorothy  Fine  lager  '50,  New  York  City,  a 
worker  for  many  causes,  including  Brown 
alumni  interviews  and  fund  raising;  June  10. 
Mrs.  Tager  received  her  M.S.  in  social  work 
in  1952  from  Simmons  College.  Survivors  in- 
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elude  her  husband,  Sidney,  47  East  88th  St., 
New  York  Citv  10028;  and  four  children,  Josh- 
ua '82,  Nina  '82,  Seth,  and  Alexandra. 

Patrick  William  Joseph  Wilson  '50,  New 
York  City,  formerly  associated  with  the  New 
York  City  advertising  firm  of  Wunderman, 
Riccolta  &  Kline.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Judith,  82  Irving  PI.,  New  York  City  10003. 

Howard  Kentfield  Brown  '51,  Round  Rock, 
Texas;  June  23.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Lavenia,  194  Lime  Rock,  Round  Rock  78644. 

Joel  Saul Isenberg '47 Sc.M.,  '51  Ph.D., 
Englewood,  Colo.,  chairman  and  president 
of  Meditec,  Inc.,  in  Denver;  Oct.  11.  The  1948 
McGill  University  graduate  was  manager  of 
the  aerodynamics  and  aerophysics  depart- 
ment at  Bell  Aircraft  Corp.  and  principal 
founder  of  Flight  Sciences  Laboratory  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  before  moving  to  the  Denver  area 
in  1964  as  principal  staff  engineer  of  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.  In  1971,  he  founded  Meditec. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Thelma,  9485  East 
Orchard  Ave.,  Englewood  80110;  sons  Ronn 
and  David;  and  daughters  Deborah  and 
Laurie. 

Robert  Fisher  Robertson  '54,  Hope,  R.I.,  di- 
rector of  vocational  guidance  and  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  Coventry  (R.I.)  School  Depart- 
ment; Nov.  2.  Mr.  Robertson  earned  his 
M.A.  at  Columbia.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Joan  Northup  Robertson  '54,  2839  Scituate 
Ave.,  Hope  02831;  a  son,  Robert;  and  a 
daughter,  Anne. 

Bruce  Alan  Rae  '61,  Concord,  Mass.,  for- 
mer director  of  food  service  marketing  for  the 
H.P.  Hood  Co.;  Nov.  16.  Mr.  Rae  had  been 
employed  by  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  in  do- 
mestic and  international  marketing,  eventu- 
ally becoming  director  of  marketing  for  Cen- 
tral America.  He  also  had  owned  his  own 
firm,  Rae  Industries  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
before  joining  Hood  in  1976,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  national  marketing  organization  for 
Frogurt,  a  frozen  yogurt  produced  by  the 
firm.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Zoe,  87  Bruce  Rd.,  Concord  01742;  a 
son,  Bruce;  and  a  daughter,  Krishna. 

Jerome  Stephen  Simon  '69  Ph.D.,  Toronto, 
Canada,  former  professor  of  philosophy  at 
California  State  College  in  Los  Angeles;  July 
8.  Professor  Simon  earned  his  A.B.  in  1961 
and  his  A.M.  in  1965  from  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Barbara, 
5  Otter  Crescent,  Toronto  M5N  2W1 . 

Dr.  Linda  Susan  Bertram  '72,  Washington, 
Pa.;  June  20  in  Los  Angeles  after  completing 
her  residency  in  emergency  room  medicine. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh School  of  Medicine.  Survivors  include 
her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Berman, 
685  North  Wade  Ave.,  Washington,  15310. 


UNDER  THE  ELMS  continued 

$300,000  for  the  actual  installation  anc 
another  $250,000  to  hook  up  new  terrr 
nals  and  its  first  uses  in  security  and  fi 
alarm  systems.  The  cable  itself  was  dc 
nated  bv  Nathaniel  Marshall  '44,  pres 
dent  of  the  Systems  Communications 
Cable,  Inc.,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Ac- 
tually, two  cables  are  being  laid,  side  1 
side,  since  the  cost  of  installing  two  is 
not  much  more  than  putting  in  one.  T 
second  will  be  used  for  backup  in  case 
of  a  breakdown,  for  pinpointing  troul 
spots,  and  for  future  expansion. 

Beyond  the  savings  in  headaches 
and  cost,  the  cable  allows  for  a  tremei 
dous  expansion  of  Brown's  computer 
uses  into  the  foreseeable  future.  It  no 
only  will  easily  handle  Brown's  currei 
stock  of  300  terminals,  one  central  cor 
puter,  and  four  "satellite"  computers 
(in  Engineering,  Computer  Science,  t 
Center  for  Cognitive  Studies,  and  thi 
braries),  but  it  can  also  take,  in  years  I 
come,  up  to  12,000  computer  termina 
—  one,  that  is,  for  every  student,  fact 
ty  member,  and  employee  at  Brown  a 
then  some  —  and  300  computers.  AM 
them  could  send  data  at  the  same  mo  - 
ment.  And,  almost  as  an  afterthough 
Brown  will  have  fifty-two  cable  tele- 
vision channels  to  do  with  what  it  wi) 

"In  the  future,"  Shipp  says,  eyes   ; 
glowing  at  the  thought  of  what  that  v 
hold  now  that  Brown  has  its  own  cab) 
"we're  going  to  have  a  more  distribute 
computing  environment.  Instead  of 
everyone  sharing  one  large  machine, 
we  essentially  do  now,  computers  ani  . 
computer  facilities  will  move  out  into 
the  departments,  where  they'll  becon.  \ 
more  or  less  the  personal  property  of 
individuals  or  groups  of  faculty'  and 
administrators. 

"In  order  for  this  kind  of  environ 
ment  to  work  effectively,"  Shipp  con- 
tinues, "the  machines  have  to  be  able 
communicate  with  one  another  and 
share  various  tvpes  of  resources.  WW  s 
we  are  seeing  is  the  development  of  d 
partmental  networks,  where  most  of 
the  communication  between  the  ma- 
chines is  at  very,  very  high  speeds. 
These  will  grow,  as  we  essentially  get 
into  this  situation  where  each  small 
group  of  faculty  or  indeed  each  faculty 
member  or  researcher  has  his  own  pe: 
sonal  machine.  Now  —  this  is  not  her 
yet.  But  it's  not  far  off." 

Shipp  sees  academic  work  on  cory 
puters  including  everything  from  vicl   ... 
screens  that  do  textual  analysis  to  stoi 
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if  and  retrieval  of  notes  and  bibliogra- 
tiies  —  these,  for  example,  might  be 
ftp  kinds  of  items  shared  by  groups 
•vlio  work  from  the  same  basic  list  of 
loks  to  which  they  make  their  own  ad- 
dons. Students  could  buzz  the  library 
tfind  out  what's  out  on  reserve;  to  get 
riding  lists  and  course  schedules;  to 
sid  rough  drafts  to  professors  for  their 
cnments;  or  to  share  each  other's 
virks  in  progress. 

At  the  moment,  of  course,  the  cable 
Wtwork  —  tentatively  called  BRUNET, 
fc  Brown  University  Network  —  is 
b  ng  put  to  some  useful  but  compara- 
tielv  mundane  purpose:  a  supplemen- 
fey  fire  and  intrusion  alarm  system  that 
s  nersedes  in  effectiveness  the  manual, 
pierpunch  system  in  use.  Next  will 
cne  heat  monitoring.  The  cable  link, 
•Eire  connected  to  thermostats,  will 
n  ke  possible  a  far  more  complete  con- 
Ill  of  temperatures  of  buildings  on 
c  npus.  Such  a  system  has  saved  Dart- 
n  uth  and  MIT  as  much  as  40  percent 
iiheir  heating  bills. 
1   Eventually,  the  University  hopes  to 
tin  to  the  cable  for  electronic  mail,  re- 
n  te  TV  surveillance,  and  emergency 
arms.  The  cost  savings  of  these  uses, 
tl  administration  believes,  justify  the 
ii  ial  cost  of  installation. 
I  Only  a  handful  of  universities  have 
ben  the  step  of  installing  their  own 
G'le  system.  The  University  of  Illinois 
a  Jrbana  and  Michigan  State  are  two 
tit  have;  Rutgers,  Princeton,  and  Stan- 
fed  are  considering  it.  MIT  has  highly 
d'eloped  broadcast  facilities,  but  it  is  a 
•fe-way,  closed-circuit  system,  says 

3  pp. 

t\  Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  aspect 
oihis  system  is  the  one  the  University 
kiiws  least  what  to  do  with  —  the  fifty- 
tvi  channels  of  cable  television  (twen- 
wix  on  each  cable).  Five  have  been 
$tatively  reserved  for  two-way  use. 
■wn's  Program  in  Medicine  is  the 
Bv  official  department  that  has  ex- 
pissed  some  specific  plans  for  video.  It 
wjld  like  to  see  Brown  linked  by  two- 
ty  video  with  its  scattered  affiliated 
Ivpitals.  Vice  President  Pierre  Galletti 
ifently  offered  Brown's  support  to  a 
$je-wide  institutional  cable  channel 
mier  consideration  by  the  Public  Utili- 
ty Commission,  which  would  connect 
albf  Rhode  Island's  hospitals,  schools, 
m  fire  departments. 
i  Jeannie  Meyers  '78  is  coordinator  of 
llnia  Services,  which  provides  film 
*J  video  equipment  and  expertise  free 
to'ie  University  community.  Meyers 


points  out  that  a  cable  system  will  auto- 
matically provide  a  way  for  Brown  to 
use  video  more  widely  and  imagina- 
tively than  ever  before. 

"Say  B.  F.  Skinner  is  coming  to 
campus  and  a  professor  wants  him  to 
visit  a  class  and  talk  with  the  psycholo- 
gy concentrators,"  she  suggests.  "That 
may  be  something  he  onlv  wants  con- 
centrators to  participate  in,  but  lots  of 
other  students  might  be  interested  in  it, 
too.  Well,  the  professor  could  videotape 
that,  or  put  it  on  closed-circuit  TV  while 
it  was  happening.  With  the  tape,  he 
could  have  the  concentrators  discuss 
the  discussion  again,  after  Skinner  had 
left.  It's  a  dimension  to  an  academic 
education  that  just  hasn't  been  consid- 
ered very  strongly  before." 

Media  Services  already  has  at  its 
disposal  videotapes  it's  made  of  the 


Modern  American  Poetry  Series,  Dean 
Barrett  Hazeltine's  Engineering  9  lec- 
tures, several  Theatre  Arts  productions, 
and  an  extensive  video  library,  which, 
Meyers  says,  would  be  appropriate  for 
broadcast  on  a  University  cable  net- 
work. She  points  out  that  Brown  could 
sell  one  of  the  channels  to  a  profit-mak- 
ing company  like  Home  Box  Office,  and 
use  the  profits  to  buy  video  equipment 
and  production  facilities.  For  classes 
using  films,  she  adds,  students  could 
watch  the  assigned  viewing  on  tele- 
vision instead  of  attending  outside 
sessions. 

With  the  right  training  and  facil- 
ities, students  might  eventually  use 
cable  the  way  they  already  use  radio 
and  print:  for  college  news,  humor, 
opinion,  and  creative  exploits.  J.T. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  BROWN: 

Malcolm  Smith  establishes  a  chair 
to  honor  his  parents 


Malcolm  Smith  '25,  long  asso- 
ciated with  corporate  finance  and 
investment  banking,  has  established  a 
new  endowed  professorship  in  history 
and  religion  at  Brown  in  honor  of  his 
parents,  to  be  called  The  Annie  Mc- 
Clelland and  Willard  Prescott  Smith 
Professorship.  The  first  holder  of  the 
Annie  McClelland  and  Willard  Prescott 
Smith  Professorship  of  History  and  Re- 
ligion will  be  William  G.  McLoughlin,  a 
professor  of  history  and  member  of  the 
Brown  faculty  for  twentv-five  years. 

Willard  Prescott  Smith. 


Smith's  father,  a  ninth-generation 
Yankee,  was  born  in  Rowley,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  April  7,  1868.  He  was  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Thomas  Smith,  who 
had  come  from  England  to  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  in  1635  and  of  James 
Prescott,  who  settled  in  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1665.  For  most  of  his 
adult  life  Willard  Prescott  Smith  was  a 
farmer,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Rowley.  "The  ninth  minister 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 

Annie  McClelland  Smith. 


Rowley  was  the  Rev.  Willard  Holbrook, 
who  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1814,"  Smith  writes.  "Sub- 
sequently, he  attended  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  was  ordained  a 
Congregational  minister  in  1818  in  Row- 
lev  where  he  served  until  1840.  Six  resi- 
dents of  Rowley  were  graduated  from 
Brown  University  between  1769  and 
1825.  Willard  Prescort  Smith  was  named 
for  his  uncle,  Willard  Holbrook  Pre- 
scott,  born  in  Rowley  on  July  21,  1841, 
who  in  turn  was  named  for  the  Rev. 
Willard  Holbrook. 

"My  father  and  mother  sent  me  to 
Brown  in  the  fall  of  1921,"  Smith  says, 
"at  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, although  they  did  not  regard  it 
as  such.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  my 
life  that  they  both  died  suddenly  a  few 
months  after  my  graduation  in  1925." 

Malcolm  Smith  was  also  born  in 
Rowley.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  Brown  he  was  awarded  the  Eco- 
nomics Prize  for  that  year.  He  earned 
an  M.B.A.  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School  in  1928  and  embarked  on  a  fifty- 
year  career  in  corporate  finance  and  in- 
vestment banking.  He  has  been  a  part- 
ner in  Field,  Glore  and  Co.  (later  Glore, 
Forgan  and  Co.)  of  New  York,  was  one 
of  the  original  partners  in  J.  H.  Whitney 
and  Co.  (a  firm  organized  by  John  Hay 
Whitney  in  1946  to  specialize  in  venture 
capital  investments),  and  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.  and 
as  an  assistant  to  Howard  Hughes. 

In  1955  he  helped  organize  South- 
ern Nitrogen  Company,  Inc.,  of  which 
he  was  board  chairman  until  1966, 
when  it  was  merged  into  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum and  Chemical  Corporation.  He 
has  been  associated  with  Congoleum- 
Nairn,  Inc.;  Dean  Witter  and  Co.;  Spen- 
cer Chemical  Co.;  Byron  Jackson  Co.; 
Dart  Industries,  Inc.;  Sesnon  Oil  Co.; 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society; 
and  Russell,  Burdsall  and  Ward,  Inc.,  in 
addition  to  operating  his  own  personal 
investment  office. 

From  1942  to  1945  Malcolm  Smith 
served  as  a  major  and  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  was  also  chief  of 
the  Plants  Disposal  Division  of  the  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Board  in  1945. 

In  1949,  Smith  set  up  the  Rowley 
Memorial  Scholarship  for  student  aid  at 
Brown.  Subsequently,  he  established 
the  Willard  Prescott  Smith  Professor- 
ship of  Corporate  Finance  at  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  and,  in  1971,  he 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  Business  School. 
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William  McLoughlin  is  a  nationally 
recognized  scholar  in  American  social, 
religious,  and  intellectual  history.  He 
has  written  eight  books  on  American 
social  and  religious  history,  including 
Revivals,  Awakenings,  and  Reform  (Chi- 
cago University  Press,  1978)  and  Rhode 
Island:  A  Bicentennial  History  (Norton 
Press,  1978). 

McLoughlin  holds  an  A.B.  from 
Princeton  and  an  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard.  (He  wrote  his  dissertation 
on  "Professional  Urban  Revivalism: 
Charles  Grandison  Finney  to  Billy  Sun- 
day.") He  has  been  a  Guggenheim  fel- 
low, a  fellow  at  the  Charles  Warren 
Center,  and  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  he  is  currently  working  on 
a  history  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  from 
1790  to  1870.  D.S. 

People  and  Programs 

□  Donald  C.  Jackson,  professor  of 
medical  science,  has  been  awarded  a 
Fulbright  travel  grant  by  the  U.S.  Ful- 
bright  Commission  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Jackson  will  do  re- 
search at  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for 
Experimental  Medicine  in  Gottingen, 
Germany,  through  May.  He  is  currently 
on  sabbatical. 

□  Because  of  his  studies  on  the 
philosopher  Franz  Brentano,  Roderick 
Chisholm  will  also  have  occasion  to  be 
in  Germany.  He,  however,  will  be  able 
to  come  and  go  at  will,  since  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wurzburg  has  appointed  him 
permanent  guest  professor.  Chisholm 
—  the  Andrew  Mellon  Professor  of  the 
Humanities  at  Brown  —  will  have  his 
own  office  in  central  Germany,  where 
he  can  spend  his  summers  and  lecture 
at  his  pleasure. 

D  Finally,  a  three-year,  $167,000 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  has  made 
it  possible  to  appoint  Dr.  Lee  Goldstein 
a  career  teacher  in  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse.  Currently  director  of  the  psychi- 
atric outpatient  department  at  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  Dr.  Goldstein  will  be 
teaching  and  coordinating  the  teaching 
program  for  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
in  the  clinical  years  of  the  Brown  medi- 
cal program.  He'll  also  serve  on  the 
Brown  faculty  committee  on  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse.  IT. 


SPORTS 


MEN'S  HOCKEY: 

A  contender 
in  the  goal 


Fans  of  Brown  hockey  were  a  bit 
worried  before  this  season  began,  be- 
cause an  outstanding  feature  of  recen 
Brown  teams  seemed  to  be  one  of  thi: 
year's  biggest  question  marks. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  in 
Meehan  Auditorium,  the  Bruins  havs 
been  blessed  with  a  pair  of  All-Ameri 
can  goaltenders,  Mike  Laycock  and 
Mark  Holden.  This  season,  however, 
the  position  was  to  be  fought  out  be- 
tween an  untested  sophomore  and  ai 
equally  green  freshman.  Through  mc 
of  the  early  season  scrimmages,  Coac 
Paul  Schilling  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  over  which  one  would  start  in  t 
home  opener  against  Harvard. 

When  the  game  rolled  around,  it 
was  the  freshman,  Paul  McCarthy,  w 
skated  onto  the  ice  to  take  his  spot  in 
front  of  the  goal.  Much  of  the  Meeha 
pre-game  conversation  centered  on  t 
unknown  freshman's  debut.  And  if 
there  were  anv  skeptical  views  aired 
that  time,  they  were  quickly  dispellei 
once  the  game  got  underway. 

McCarthy  was  nothing  short  of 
spectacular  in  the  first  period,  battinj 
away  several  strong  attempts  from  H 
vard's  fine  forwards.  Brown  lost  a  ha 
fought  game  that  night,  5-3  (includin 
an  open  net  goal  in  the  last  minute) 
it  was  McCarthy  who  kept  the  Bruins 
the  game  that  long. 

"He  put  us  in  a  position  to  win  tl 
game,"  Schilling  says  of  the  Hinghan 
Massachusetts,  native.  "With  a  few 
breaks,  Paul  would  have  won  it  for  u; 

Since  that  day,  Paul  McCarthy  h. 
been  the  regular  starting  goaltender  f 
Brown's  hockey  team.  Schilling  has  tl 
policy  of  starting  the  goalie  who  has  t 
hot  hand,  and  McCarthy  has  been  bu 
ing  up  the  ice  thus  far. 

The  freshman's  early  success, 
though,  was  not  entirely  anticipated 
the  coaching  staff. 

"It's  a  very  big  jump  for  a  player 
make  coming  from  high  school  to  Di\ 
sion  One  collegiate  hockey,"  Schillin) 
contends.  "We  knew  Paul  had  good 
skills,  but  we  never  thought  that  he'd 
play  so  well,  especially  in  pressure 
situations." 
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McCarthy  himself  has  been  sur- 
3  ;ed  with  his  plav.  He  had  set  modest 
rills  for  himself  this  season,  hoping  to 
*  action  in  a  few  games. 

"Maybe  I  underestimated  my  abili- 
y  the  former  Massachusetts  All- 

■||er  says.  "I  didn't  expect  to  play  as 
n:h  or  as  well,  but  right  now  I'm  still 
e  ning  a  lot." 
Schilling  pointed  out  that  Mc- 

.  -Ithy's  record  is  especially  impressive 
fc?n  compared  to  his  Ail-American 
niecessors,  because  neither  of  them 
il  'ed  until  their  junior  vears. 
"In  development,  Paul  is  already 

i  Jiad  of  Laycock,"  Schilling  savs,  "and 
13  where  Mark  Holden  was  in  his 
nhman  vear."  That's  high  praise, 
Ordering  that  Holden  is  now  the 
t  ting  goalie  for  the  top  farm  team  of 
^Montreal  Canadiens.  And  according 
Shilling,  "If  he  was  with  a  different 
tinization,  Holden  might  be  in  the 
tonal  Hockev  League  right  now." 
.  Much  of  the  hockey  team's  record 
S mirrored  how  the  voung  McCarthy 
■played.  Like  any  young  plaver,  he 


is  prone  to  good  and  bad  nights.  But 
when  he  is  on,  the  Bruins  have  been  ex- 
tremely competitive.  McCarthy's  best 
performance  was  the  second  Harvard 
game  when  he  had  a  whopping  fifty- 
one  saves  in  the  Bruins'  revenge  3-2 
victory. 

Brown  has  already  played  the  top 
three  teams  in  the  country;  they  have 
tied  number  one  Boston  College,  split  at 
second-ranked  University  of  Denver 
(including  a  4-3  overtime  victory  in 
which  McCarthy  made  forty  saves)  and 
been  beaten  by  third-ranked  and  unde- 
feated Northeastern. 

"We're  a  competitive  hockev 
team,"  Schilling  asserts,  "but  we're  not 
getting  enough  offensive  production, 
especially  from  our  senior  forwards." 

They  are  also  a  very  young  hockey 
team,  with  six  freshman  seeing  regular 
ice  time. 

Compounding  these  ills  will  be  the 
loss  of  junior  defenseman  Darrell  Petit, 
who  is  out  for  the  season  with  a  skull 
fracture  after  being  hit  with  a  tire  iron 
while  outside  a  bar  during  the  team's 


trip  west. 

"He  was  my  best  defenseman," 
Schilling  says  of  Petit.  "He  is  a  leader  on 
the  team  in  a  quiet  way,  and  he  is  a 
well-liked  player.  It's  a  big  loss." 

Still,  the  Bruins  are  anxious  to  con- 
tinue their  season  in  the  competitive 
ECAC  and  are  confident  based  on  their 
play  against  the  top  teams.  As  goal- 
tender  Paul  McCarthy  says,  "We've 
proved  that  we  can  skate  with  anyone 
in  the  country." 

MEN'S  BASKETBALL: 

Important  games 
to  come 

The  men's  basketball  team  has 
been  having  problems  in  the  early  going 
this  season.  Coach  Joe  Mullaney's  men 
have  won  just  two  games  of  their  first 
twelve,  both  victories  coming  against 
the  same  East  Carolina  University  squad. 

The  biggest  factor  working  against 
the  basketball  team  is  lack  of  height. 
Brown's  tallest  starting  player  is  6'7" 
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dieve  in  Providence. 


Believe  we  have  three  excellent  restaurants: 
L 'Apogee,  our  renowned  rooftop  continental 
restaurant;  Goddard's,  a  lively  Newport- 
style  eating  saloon;  and  Cafe  on  the  Terrace, 
our  delightful  greenhouse  restaurant. 

Believe  we  have  lots  of  extra  added 
attractions:  Live  entertainment  at  Goddard's 
Wednesday  through  Sunday  evenings.  Sump- 
tuous Sunday  brunches.  Ballroom  dancing  at 


L'Apogee.  And  weekend  packages  that'll 
probably  cost  you  less  than  if  you'd  stayed 
at  home.* 

Can  it  possibly  be  true,  you  may  ask, 
that  a  hotel  can  offer  so  much  to  so  many 
for  so  little? 

Certainly. 

Believe  in  Providence. 
*$79/couple  two  nights,  $49/couple  one  night. 


THE  BILTMORE  PLAZA 

Believe  in  Providence. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc. 
For  reservations  or  information,  call  401-421-0700,  or  the  Robert  F.  Warner  Inc.  number  in  vour  area. 


senior  center  Bob  Stanley.  And  while  he 
can  be  counted  on  to  hold  his  own 
against  most  opponents,  bigger  teams 
have  had  a  huge  advantage  over  the 
Bruins.  The  problem  was  worse  in  the 
team's  first  five  games,  which  Stanley 
was  forced  to  miss  because  of  a  toe 
injury. 

The  team  has  had  to  alter  its  strate- 
gy on  offense  considerably,  due  to  the 
loss  through  graduation  of  last  year's 
Ivy  Player  of  the  Year,  Peter  Moss. 
Moss  had  carried  the  bulk  of  the  scoring 
load  a  year  ago.  (He  led  the  League  in 
scoring.) 

"Last  year  we  got  the  ball  to  Peter  a 
lot,  but  things  are  different  now," 
Mullanev  says.  "We're  trying  to  get 
everybody  involved." 

Everybody,  this  year,  includes  sev- 
eral incoming  freshmen  who  have  seen 
action.  Jeff  Samsen,  a  6'3"  shooting 
guard,  has  been  the  team's  second-lead- 
ing scorer.  He  is  adept  at  hitting  long 
jump  shots,  and  has  adjusted  quickly  to 
Mullanev's  style  of  play. 

Two  other  freshman  guards,  John 
"Bake"  McBride  and  Nick  Chinlund, 
have  also  seen  much  action,  as  the 
Bruins  have  searched  for  a  winning 
combination. 

The  bread-and-butter  of  the  basket- 
ball team,  as  it  has  been  since  Mullaney 
arrived  two  years  ago,  has  been  a  tough 
zone  defense  which  forces  opponents  to 
take  lower  percentage  outside  shots. 
The  defense  has  been  tough,  and  has 
kept  the  Bruins  close  with  some  nation- 
ally ranked  teams,  such  as  Duke  and 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

In  fact,  that  defense  has  been  so 
good  that  the  Bruins  have  outscored 
most  teams  this  year  from  the  field, 
only  to  forfeit  the  game  by  giving  up  too 
many  points  at  the  foul  line.  Apparent- 
ly, the  scrappy  style  of  play  necessitated 
bv  the  lack  of  overall  team  height  has 
led  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  fouling. 

Mullaney  says  that  a  coach  can 
"never  be  happy"  with  the  kind  of  start 
his  team  has  had.  He  adds  however, 
that  most  Ivy  teams  have  a  losing  record 
against  the  non-League  portion  of  the 
schedule,  which  the  team  has  already 
concluded. 

The  important  games,  he  says, 
come  in  the  Ivy  League  schedule.  "How 
good  any  of  the  Ivy  teams  are  can't  be 
reflected  by  your  non-League  record," 
Mullaney  contends.  "We're  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Ivy  schedule,  but  we  know 
that  the  League  overall  is  probably  a  bit 
stronger  than  last  year." 


WOMEN'S  SWIMMING: 

Best  record  of  all 

The  squad  with  the  best  record 
thus  far  this  winter  has  been  the 
women's  swimming  team.  Victorious  in 
their  first  six  meets  in  a  row,  the  team 
has  yet  to  have  a  closely  contested  meet 
with  any  opponent. 

Success  has  become  a  matter  of 
course  for  the  women  swimmers  in  the 
last  three  years,  since  Dave  Roach  took 
over  coaching  duties.  He  has  an  overall 
dual  meet  record  of  22-3  since  coming  to 
Brown,  and  his  intensified  recruiting  ef- 
fort is  reflected  in  the  overabundance  of 
fast  freshmen  and  sophomores  on  the 
roster. 

The  biggest  recruiting  coup  Roach 
has  pulled  off  was  inducing  freshman 
Elaine  Palmer  to  come  to  Brown.  Al- 
ready established  as  one  of  the  best 
swimmers  in  the  Ivies,  Palmer  is  the 
holder  of  several  school  records. 

Indeed,  every  one  of  the  team's 
meets  has  been  a  jamboree  of  record- 
setting  performances.  Every  school 
swimming  record  is  held  by  a  current 
freshman  or  sophomore,  and  several 
swimmers  have  had  good  enough  times 
already  to  qualify  for  the  national 
championships. 

The  group  of  quality  swimmers 
could  put  the  team  in  a  position  to  win 
their  first-ever  Ivy  League  champion- 
ship, and  perhaps  the  Eastern  crown  as 
well.  Brown  swimmers  currently  have 
the  fastest  time  recorded  among  Ivy 
League  teams  in  seventeen  of  the 
twenty-three  events  listed. 

The  versatile  Elaine  Palmer  holds 
down  the  top  spot  in  six  different 
events,  including  backstroke,  freestyle 
sprinting  and  individual  medley.  Soph- 
omore Carol  Downey  looks  to  be  the 
league's  best  distance  freestyler.  Two 
freshmen,  Peggy  Tormey  and  Laura 
Reynolds,  have  been  the  fastest  at 
breaststroke  sprints  and  butterfly, 
respectively. 

The  toughest  meet  on  the  women's 
schedule  will  be  the  upcoming  encoun- 
ter with  Princeton,  the  defending  Ivy 
League  champs.  Both  teams  are  stocked 
this  year;  Princeton  has  been  beating  its 
opponents  with  as  much  regularity  as 
Brown. 

With  such  great  talent,  and  a  few 
strokes  of  luck,  Brown's  women  swim- 
mers might  be  the  University's  most 
successful  team  of  the  year. 

Rob  Feinstein  '81 


Scoreboard 


(December  3  to  January  12) 


Men's  Basketball  (2-10) 

Boston  College  70,  Brown  56 
Duke  91,  Brown  60 
Brown  70,  East  Carolina  61 
Missouri  83,  Brown  61 
Providence  71,  Brown  64 
Fairfield  67,  Brown  57 
Brown  69,  East  Carolina  59 
Harvard  69,  Brown  65 
Princeton  44,  Brown  41 
Penn  70,  Brown  57 

Women's  Basketball  (3-7) 

Providence  88,  Brown  46 
Brown  60,  Southeastern  Mass.  56 
Brown  63,  Westfield  State  59 
Bentley  82,  Brown  53 
New  Haven  76,  Brown  63 
Boston  State  62,  Brown  50 
Springfield  84,  Brown  59 

Men's  Hockey  (4-8-1) 

Colgate  5,  Brown  3 
Brown  4,  RP13(ot.) 
Vermont  9,  Brown  4 
Brown  3,  Harvard  2 
Lake  Superior  State  5,  Brown  0 
Brown  12,  Iowa  State  3 
Denver  5,  Brown  0 
Brown  4,  Denver  3  (ot. ) 
Northeastern  7,  Brown  3 
Yale  8,  Brown  6 

Women's  Hockey  (3-2) 

Brown  8,  Harvard  0 

New  Hampshire  7,  Brown  2 

Brown  4,  Harvard  3 

Men's  Swimming  (2-3) 
Brown  58,  Yale  55 
Navv  75,  Brown  38 
Brown  74,  Springfield  39 
Harvard  69,  Brown  44 
Princeton  70,  Brown  43 

Women's  Swimming  (6-0) 

Brown  103,  Southern  Connecticut  28 

Brown  85,  Yale  64 

Brown  102,  Boston  University  47 

Brown  82,  Maine  49 

Brown  98,  Harvard  46 

Brown  84,  Penn  State  47 

Wrestling  (3-5) 

Amherst  38,  Brown  3 
Lowell  34,  Brown  13 
Brown  26,  Boston  College  22 
Brown  23,  Hartford  12 
Plymouth  State  24,  Brown  22 
Western  New  England  38,  Brown  13 
Brown  29,  Keene  State  9 
Worcester  Poly  Tech  36,  Brown  8 

Men's  Track  (0-2) 

Harvard  94,  Brown  51 
Rhode  Island  93,  Brown  43 

Women's  Squash  (2-2) 
Brown  6,  Tufts  1 
Brown  7.  Amherst  0 
Harvard  7,  Brown  0 
Dartmouth  6,  Brown  1 
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senior  center  Bob  Stanley.  And 
can  be  counted  on  to  hold  his  o 
against  most  opponents,  bigge: 
have  had  a  huge  advantage  ovt 
Bruins.  The  problem  was  worst 
team's  first  five  games,  which  E 
was  forced  to  miss  because  of  a 
injurv. 

The  team  has  had  to  alter  i 
gv  on  offense  considerably,  du 
loss  through  graduation  of  last 
Ivv  Plaver  of  the  Year,  Peter  Mi 
Moss  had  carried  the  bulk  of  th 
load  a  vear  ago.  (He  led  the  Le£ 
scoring.) 

"Last  vear  we  got  the  ball  1 
lot,  but  things  are  different  nov 
Mullanev  says.  "We're  trying  I 
evervbodv  involved." 

Everybody,  this  year,  inch 
eral  incoming  freshmen  who  h 
action.  Jeff  Samsen,  a  6'3"  shoo 
guard,  has  been  the  team's  seo 
ing  scorer.  He  is  adept  at  hitting  long 
jump  shots,  and  has  adjusted  quickly  to 
Mullanev's  stvle  of  play. 

Two  other  freshman  guards,  John 
"Bake"  McBride  and  Nick  Chinlund, 
have  also  seen  much  action,  as  the 
Bruins  have  searched  for  a  winning 
combination. 

The  bread-and-butter  of  the  basket- 
ball team,  as  it  has  been  since  Mullanev 
arrived  two  vears  ago,  has  been  a  tough 
zone  defense  which  forces  opponents  to 
take  lower  percentage  outside  shots. 
The  defense  has  been  tough,  and  has 
kept  the  Bruins  close  with  some  nation- 
ally ranked  teams,  such  as  Duke  and 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

In  fact,  that  defense  has  been  so 
good  that  the  Bruins  have  outscored 
most  teams  this  year  from  the  field, 
onlv  to  forfeit  the  game  by  giving  up  too 
manv  points  at  the  foul  line.  Apparent- 
ly, the  scrappy  style  of  play  necessitated 
by  the  lack  of  overall  team  height  has 
led  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  fouling. 

Mullanev  says  that  a  coach  can 
"never  be  happy"  with  the  kind  of  start 
his  team  has  had.  He  adds  however, 
that  most  Ivy  teams  have  a  losing  record 
against  the  non-League  portion  of  the 
schedule,  which  the  team  has  already 
concluded. 

The  important  games,  he  says, 
come  in  the  Ivy  League  schedule.  "How 
good  any  of  the  Ivy  teams  are  can't  be 
reflected  by  your  non-League  record," 
Mullanev  contends.  "We're  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Ivy  schedule,  but  we  know 
that  the  League  overall  is  probably  a  bit 
stronger  than  last  year." 
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noiaer  or  several  scnooi  recuius. 

Indeed,  every  one  of  the  team's 
meets  has  been  a  jamboree  of  record- 
setting  performances.  Every  school 
swimming  record  is  held  by  a  current 
freshman  or  sophomore,  and  several 
swimmers  have  had  good  enough  times 
already  to  qualify  for  the  national 
championships. 

The  group  of  quality  swimmers 
could  put  the  team  in  a  position  to  win 
their  first-ever  Ivy  League  champion- 
ship, and  perhaps  the  Eastern  crown  as 
well.  Brown  swimmers  currently  have 
the  fastest  time  recorded  among  Ivy 
League  teams  in  seventeen  of  the 
twenty-three  events  listed. 

The  versatile  Elaine  Palmer  holds 
down  the  top  spot  in  six  different 
events,  including  backstroke,  freestyle 
sprinting  and  individual  medley.  Soph- 
omore Carol  Downey  looks  to  be  the 
league's  best  distance  freestyler.  Two 
freshmen,  Peggy  Tormey  and  Laura 
Reynolds,  have  been  the  fastest  at 
breaststroke  sprints  and  butterfly, 
respectively. 

The  toughest  meet  on  the  women's 
schedule  will  be  the  upcoming  encoun- 
ter with  Princeton,  the  defending  Ivy 
League  champs.  Both  teams  are  stocked 
this  year;  Princeton  has  been  beating  its 
opponents  with  as  much  regularity  as 
Brown. 

With  such  great  talent,  and  a  few 
strokes  of  luck,  Brown's  women  swim- 
mers might  be  the  University's  most 
successful  team  of  the  year. 

Rob  Feinstein  '81 


Brown  4,  RPI3(ot.) 
Vermont  9,  Brown  4 
Brown  3,  Harvard  2 
Lake  Superior  State  5,  Brown  0 
Brown  12,  Iowa  State  3 
Denver  5,  Brown  0 
Brown  4,  Denver  3  (ot.) 
Northeastern  7,  Brown  3 
Yale  8,  Brown  6 

Women's  Hockey  (3-2) 
Brown  8,  Harvard  0 
New  Hampshire  7,  Brown  2 
Brown  4,  Harvard  3 

Men's  Swimming  (2-3) 
Brown  58,  Yale  55 
Navy  75,  Brown  38 
Brown  74,  Springfield  39 
Harvard  69,  Brown  44 
Princeton  70,  Brown  43 

Women's  Swimming  (6-0) 

Brown  103,  Southern  Connecticut  28 

Brown  85,  Yale  64 

Brown  102,  Boston  University  47 

Brown  82,  Maine  49 

Brown  98,  Harvard  46 

Brown  84,  Penn  State  47 

Wrestling  (3-5) 
Amherst  38,  Brown  3 
Lowell  34,  Brown  13 
Brown  26,  Boston  College  22 
Brown  23,  Hartford  12 
Plymouth  State  24,  Brown  22 
Western  New  England  38,  Brown  13 
Brown  29,  Keene  State  9 
Worcester  Poly  Tech  36,  Brown  8 

Men's  Track  (0-2) 
Harvard  94,  Brown  51 
Rhode  Island  93,  Brown  43 

Women's  Squash  (2-2) 
Brown  6,  Tufts  1 
Brown  7,  Amherst  0 
Harvard  7,  Brown  0 
Dartmouth  6,  Brown  1 
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